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SYMPHONY PLAYERS DESCRIBE CONDITIONS 
WHICH FORCE THEM TO LEAVE ORCHESTRAS 
AND SEEK EMPLOYMENT IN OTHER FIELDS 


Accept Posts in Theaters and Hotels Because Economic Pres- 
sure Points Need for Regular and More Remunerative 
Work—Say They Are Unable to Bring Their Best Gifts 
to Symphonies When Minimum Wage of $60 a Week for 
Limited Season Makes Extra Engagements Necessary to 
Insure Comfortable Living Conditions—See Major Or- 
ganizations as Training Ground and Stepping-Stone for 
Young Musicians 


MTL 








EDITORIAL NoTE.—In the following article, the second of a series based 
on an inquiry into the symphonic situation in New York, a further examina- 
tion is made of the views of musicians as a sequel to the discussion in 
MuSICAL AMERICA last week. Here are stated the cases of a number of 
players who gave up their symphonic work in order to accept more regular 
employment at a salary which would enable them to meet their domestic 
responsibilities. Conditions which militate against the best interests of 
the symphony have been revealed by the present investigation, and remedies 
are necessary if the orchestra is to achieve its highest development in 
America. 
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F the symphony sient is to achieve a shtliee flowering in America, 

the disabilities under which many players suffer will have to be removed. 
It is pleasant to hear the compliments paid by visiting musicians, but a 
too complacent acceptance of kind and even enthusiastic words is not to 
be encouraged, as long as conditions prevail which retard the fullest 
development of the orchestra. To achieve an ascendancy over the orchestras 
of some countries is not enough so 
long as there is a higher standard for 
which to strive. Art admits of no 
compromise. 

The first article of the present in- 
quiry into the orchestral situation was 
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forced to take outside engagements to 
make a living. There may be exceptions 
where musicians have no dependents, but 
the man with domestic responsibilities 
has to consider very seriously the prob- 
lem of supporting his family during the 


- : ; wn summer months, when the symphony 
published im MUSICAL AMERICA last coason has ended, and music offers a 
week. This set forth some of the re- precarious livelihood at best. The posi- 


tion of the man who is forced by eco- 
nomic pressure to take outside engage- 
ments during the symphony season or to 
vacate his symphony chair altogether in 
favor of more regular employment in 
motion picture houses or in hotel orches- 
tras was discussed at length last week. 
Salaries in various branches of orches- 
tral work were compared, and it was 
pointed out that symphonies suffer the 
loss of excellent men, talented musicians 
routined in symphonic playing by long 
practice. 

There are men in every orchestra who 
draw more than the minimum wage for 
their services, men of reputation, even 
celebrity, who make their own contracts 
with the organization and who are able 
to command conditions which insure 
their comfort. 
remuneration paid to some of these men, 
sums which make the minimum wage in- 
significant indeed, are heard from time 
to time. The orchestra is also able to 
meet the requirements of conductors who 
command higher salaries than states- 
men, of managers who pocket their con- 
siderable checks. At present these high- 


sults of an investigation which dis- 


closed an attitude on the part of several 
musicians of wide experience which is 
not very flattering, to say the least. 
Opinions of men inside and outside of 
New York’s symphony orchestras were 
sought, and if these opinions were gen- 
erally adopted there would be developed 
a feeling which would work sadly 
against the organizations which we are 
disposed to look upon as the chief musi- 
cal assets of a community. 

There is no desire to present these 
opinions as representing a general sense 
of irritation in the ranks of orchestral 
players whose contracts grant them the 
minimum wage. If this were the argu- 
ment or intention of a series of articles, 
the obvious retort would be: How do the 
orchestras keep going? The opinions 
expressed, however, are singularly unani- 
mous, and they indicate a state of affairs 
which is not limited by the boundaries of 
Manhattan. For instance, reports of 
difficulties encountered in Chicago were 
mentioned last week. Better conditions 
revail in Boston, but the Boston Sym- 
phi ny operates on a plan different from 
ol r orchestras. Where there is dis- 
content, however, there is always a dan- 
ger of feeling crystallizing and working 





[Continued on page 4] 
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Distinguished French Pianist, 
Entente Cordiale in Music Between America and His Native Country. 
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E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
Who, as a Disciple of the Moderns, Has Established an 


(See Page 35) 





Rumors of extraordinary _ sii 
HE une is Sie put forward that 
America during the summer months 
is a vast desert musically, and unflatter- 
ing comparisons are ; 
older 
America’s summer musical resour€@s and | 
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Musical Abundance Will Prevail 


_ Throughout Country During Summer 
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an evil which may take years to eradi- 
fate. If an orchestra cannot offer con- 
ditions that attract and hold the best 
men available for symphonic work, then 
in evil exists, and it is incumbent upon 
‘hose who have the best interests of sym- 
Phonie music at heart to correct that evil. 

‘he crux of the situation, as the in- 
vestigation in New York reveals it, is 
hat the man who plays in a symphony 
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number and importance of its musical 
activities during the dog days, is by no 
means moribund, but is very much alive 
and vigorous where music is concerned. 
The following tabulation is necessarily 
Yery incomplete; anything like an ex- 
haustive enumeration of “what’s what” 
it summer music here would consume 
Many columns of space. These, then, 
are some of the major activities scheduled 
for the coming summer: 

In New York—the Stadium Symphony 
Concert Series; concerts on the Mall, 
Central Park, by the Goldman Band; a 


season of grand opera at the Polo 
Grounds; music festival at Columbia 
University. 


In Chicago—the Ravinia season of 
opera; a projected season of opera by 
Italian singers at the Palace Theater 


[Continued on page 5] 
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Emil Oberhotfer Appointed to Conduct 
Summer Concerts in Hollywood Boul 


Los Angeles Enthusiastically Establishes $25,000 Guarantee 
Fund—Season to Open on July 10 and May Comprise Forty 
Concerts—Separate Association Formed to Sponsor Move- 
ment—Rosa Ponselle in Recital—Women’s Lyric Club 


Gives Concert 


By BRUNO 


PUT UTM 


OS ANGELES, May 21.—Plans for 
the open-air symphony concerts at 
the natural amphitheater known as the 
Bowl have so far advanced that Emil 
Oberhoffer, formerly leader of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, has been engaged 
to conduct the orchestra. A $25,000 
guarantee fund has been underwritten. 
The season will comprise thirty-two, and 
possibly forty concerts, with four eve- 
ning programs each week, and will open 
on July 10. 
Public enthusiasm is so great that 
practically all the boxes, about 100, were 
sold in a week. The ticket-selling cam- 
paign will not begin officially until this 
evening, with a banquet in honor of Mr. 
Oberhoffer. 
Frederick Kimball Stearns, founder 
and former president of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, who is now living here, opened 
the list of large subscriptions with 
$1,000, followed by Allan Hancock with 
$5,000. Within the last few days two- 
thirds of the initial $25,000 guarantee 
were secured in pledges by Mrs. J. J. 
Carter, secretary of the movement, whose 
vision and initiative for the second year 
is making this concert series possible. 
Even individual members of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, who will form the 
larger part of the orchestra to be organ- 
ized for the season, have pledged gen- 
erous amounts. 

As in last year’s series, season ticket- 
books of forty coupons, which may be 
used in any quantity, will be issued at 
$10, and single admission rates for un- 
reserved seats will be fifty cents, and for 
boxes $1. These rates will keep the con- 
certs within the financial reach of vast 
audiences. Last summer audiences as 
large as 18,000 people assembled. 

No definite statement is available re- 
garding the offer of W. A. Clark, at. 
founder-patron of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, to give $50,000 for permanent 
improvements in the Bowl if the Com- 
munity Park and Art Association, hold- 
ing the Bowl in trust until it becomes 
public property, will spend $100,000 for 
the same purpose. This offer was also 
coupled with provisos dealing with the 
direction of the concerts, while the Asso- 
ciation were to pay $40,000 for the ser- 
vices of the orchestra, as well as bear all 
overhead expenses for the management, 
advertising, etc. 

These conditions have never been pub- 
lished in full and officially, but I am 
advised from a well-informed source that 
they would also have implied the employ- 
ment of the orchestra for five consecu- 
tive summer seasons. The conditions 
have been characterized as unacceptable 
by well-informed persons familiar with 
the situation. 

In the meantime the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Community Park and Art As- 
sociation, without taking action on the 
Clark offer, have authorized Mrs. Carter 
and F. W. Blanchard, past president and 
member of the board of directors, who 
brought last year’s season to an artistic 
and financial success, to organize a sepa- 
rate Summer Bowl Concert Association 


Stravinsky to Visit America in 
Fall at Stokowski’s Invitation 


HILADELPHIA, May 18.—Ad- 

vices received from Leopold Sto- 
kowski, who has just arrived in 
France on his annual European 
trip in search of novelties for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra , announce 
that he has obtained a promise 
from Igor Stravinsky to come to 
America with him in the fall. 
Stravinsky will doubtless conduct 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in its 
Philadelphia and New York con- 
example of 


certs, following the 
other noted musicians who have 
come to America at Mr. Stokow- 


ski’s invitation. W.R. MURPHY. 
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which will sponsor on its own responsi- 
bility the pending concert season. 

Last year’s season of ten weeks or 
forty concerts, conducted by Alfred 


Hertz, was managed by Mr. Blanchard 
and Mrs. Carter, with a financial profit 
of about $8,000, although the season was 
begun without any subsidy, and sup- 
ported only by the public through ticket 
sales and small donations. Enthusiasm 
is widespread again for the coming sea- 
son both on the part of the public and the 
press, so that success seems assured. 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was warmly 
acclaimed at her first recital here on 
May 7 under the Fitzgerald Concert Di- 
rection. 

Charming singing was that of the 
Woman’s Lyric Club on May 12, under 
the leadership of J. B. Poulin. The solo- 
ists were Annis Howel Stockton, so- 
prano; Frieda Peycke, in a musical set- 
ting of her own; Tilda Rohr, contralto; 
Carlyle Walker, cellist, and Henry Sved- 
rofsky, violinist. Mrs. M. Hennion Rob- 
inson was accompanist. 





SILOTI BIDS PADEREWSKI “BON VOYAGE" 
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VJ BEN Ignace J. Paderewski sailed 

from New York last week for a sum- 
mer respite from concert work in his 
European villa, one of those who bade 
the musician-statesman farewell was his 
friend Alexander Siloti. The Russian 
musician and disciple of Liszt was pho- 
tographed as he congratulated the cele- 
brated Polish pianist upon the close of 
his triumphant recital tour. Mr. Siloti 
has for several years made his perma- 
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nent home in the United States, where 
he has found a larger measure of free- 
dom for the musician than in post-Revo- 
lutionary Russia. Up to and during the 
darkest days of the overthrow of Czar- 
dom he conducted a series of concerts 
for the people in Moscow, which accom- 
plished a notable missionary work for 
art among the working classes. In 
America he has continued his labors as 
teacher—he was Rachmaninoff’s master 
—and as concert virtuoso. 





NEW ASSOCIATION REFUSES TO PAY RADIO ROYALTIES 


Programs Sent Free, Broadcasters’ 
Chairman Contends, Are Not 
Within Copyright Law 

License fees for the right to broadcast 
copyrighted music will not be paid by 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, according to Paul B. Klugh, execu- 
tive chairman of the organization. The 
executive recently arrived in New York, 
and brought with him a confirmation of 
the decision reached at the three-day 
convention of the Broadcasters in Chi- 
cago. 

The contention of the wireless men is 
that, as they charge nothing at present 
for transmitting musical programs, or- 
ganizations such as the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, whose members hold copyrights, 
are not entitled to revenue on the ground 
that their works are performed publicly 
“for profit.” The fees claimed by the 
composers’ protective organization in 
certain instances, according to Mr. 
Klugh, amount to thousands of dollars. 

“The newly formed Broadcasters’ As- 
sociation,” says Mr. Klugh, “is backed 
up by some of the strongest interests in 
the United States, and after advice from 
competent counsel we can assure the 
listening public that copyrighted popular 
music will be broadcast from stations of 
members of our association without any 
interference. The members are sure 
that they can maintain their position 


permanently, and they hope to broadcast 
musical programs in the future of even 


better quality ther in the past.” 


Plan to Organize Past Presidents of 
Music Clubs of America 


It is proposed to form an Assembly 
of the Past Presidents of the Music 
Clubs of America. The plan is an- 
nounced by Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 
first vice-president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and has been 
approved by the National President, 
Mrs. John F. Lyons. A statistical sur- 
vey reveals almost 2000 past club presi- 
dents. A meeting to work out the plan 
of organization will be held at the com- 
ing Federation biennial in Asheville. 





Appeal in Mileage Book Injunction 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ap- 
pealed from the recent ruling of the 
Federal District Court of Boston, re- 
straining the inauguration of _ inter- 
changeable mileage books at a 20 per 
cent discount on fifty eastern railroads. 
The commission’s order for the sale of 
the books now stands suspended until 
Jan. 1, 1924. To the fifty eastern roads 
which brought the original petition for 
injunction there have been added, by the 
court’s permission to intervene, three ad- 
ditional roads—the Wabash, Pere Mar- 
quette, and the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville. A. T. MARKS. 


ANN ARBOR HAILS 
NEW HOLST WORK: 
IN MAY FESTIVAL 


“Hymn of Jesus” Given {»; 
First Time Under Baton > 


Y 


Composer — Concerto He 
Completed After Arriving 
Also Heard—Chicago Syin- 
phony and Leading Soloists 
Take Part in Four Days’ 
Concerts 


NN ARBOR, May 19.—The thir. 
A tieth annual May Festival 
Ann Arbor, extending over four days 
from May 16 to May 19, added ap. 
other success to the history of these 
concerts given under the auspices of 
the University of Michigan Chora! 
Union. This year the festival was 
notable this year for the presence of 
Gustav Holst, British composer, who 
conducted the premiére of his ney 
work, “The Hymn of Jesus,” at the 
second concert on Thursday. 

Another feature of the second day 
was the production of a Concerto fo) 
flute, oboe, and orchestra, begun by Mr, 
Holst during his voyage to America, ani 
completed in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

The “Hymn of Jesus” is set to th 
Scriptural narrative of the conversation 
at the Last Supper of Jesus and his 
disciples, when the Master tells them 
of his crucifixion. The work is modern 
in the sense that the composer has cast 
aside many harmonic and rhythmic re- 
straints, and yet his sense of artistic 
unity and the noble, dignified character 
of his inspiration have lifted the work 
above all eccentricity or novelty. Ther 
is a prelude consisting of two old Latin 
hymns, “Vexilla Regis’ and “Pang: 
Lingua.” 

When Mr. Holst appeared on the plat 
form to conduct his work, the audience 
rose to greet him. The fine singing of 
the choir was evidence, not only of 
Mr. Holst’s authoritative conducting, 
but of the sound and diligent training 
of the singers by the conductor of th: 
Choral Union, Earl V. Moore. Mrs. 
George B. Rhead was at the piano, and 
Eric DeLamarter at the organ. 

On the same program was a shorter 
work by Mr. Holst, “A Dirge for Two 
Veterans.” 

The new Holst Concerto was given 3 
private hearing at the home of President 
and Mrs. Burton of Michigan Universit) 
on Thursday afternoon. It was played 
twice by members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, conducted by Mr. Holst and 
Frederick Stock. The original score was 
then presented to the University Library, 
with the autographs of Mr. Holst, Mr. 
Stock, and of the following men from th« 
orchestra who took part in the perform- 
ances: A. Quensel, flute; A. Barthel, 
oboe; J. Gordon, W. Hancock, G. Dasch, 
and F. Itte, violins; F. Esser and 0. 
Roehrborn, violas; A. Wallenstein and 
C. Brueckner, cellos; and V. Jiskra, bass. 
The concerto possesses real melodi 
charm, with much of the grace of th 
eighteenth century. In the last movement 
a jolly old English dance tune slips in 

The Chicago Symphony, under t! 
baton of Mr. Stock, also took part wit! 


a number of leading soloists in the four- 


days’ concerts. A more detailed repor' 


will be published next week. 


“Musical America” Broadcasts 


Radio Program from 
WEAF 


USICAL AMERICA’S weekly 

radio program, broadcast from 
the great WEAF station in New 
York, again brought a message of 
the gospel of music last Friday 
morning. The managing editor of 
MuSICAL AMERICA spoke on “Musi- 
cal Influences in America”: Arthur 
T. Hunt, noted musicologist and 
baritone, illustrated the influences 
in native art by presenting a 
number of original and quaint 
songs of early America. MUSICAI 
AMERICA will broadcast the radio 
program from. station WEAF 
every Friday morning at 11.20 
o’clock, on a 492 wave length. 
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Upper photos by Foulsham & Banfield, London; lower left by Francis Bruautera 
HUBERT STOWITTS AND SOME OF HIS DANCE SCENES BASED ON MATERIAL FOUND IN FAR CORNERS 


\ Creative Artist Unusually Gifted, This American Dancer and Painter Has Found Inspiration in Odd Places. The First Picture Illustrates an Incident in an Inca Ballet for 
Which Mr. Stowitts Provided the Scenario, Designed the Costumes and Painted the Décor. He Produced It in London Last Year. The Central Figure in the Foreground Is 
the Originator Himself. The Next Photograph Shows Mr. Stowitts as He Appears Off Stage, and a Striking Contrast Is Afforded by His Impersonation of an Indian Chief. 
The African Fantasy, with the Masked Figures Beating the Tom-Toms Is from His “Congo Dance,” a Novelty Seen in New York This Season 


of the Kaneohe country, over the pock- 


there is a wind-swept ridge called the 
marked fields hedged by weird bastions 


qualities according to his own bent, and 
Here, over a sheer wall of rock, 


explore strange places in the light of his Pali. 


ry P.Charles Rodda 


O two travelers will go 

around the world and 

see the same things. 

Tourists may bring back 

their stereotyped im- 

pressions of the Valley 

the Kings, of dinners on board a 

latial and personally conducted da- 
biyeh. They may agree that the 
imbing in Venice is wretched; that 
e hotels in Granada are something 
rece, but these are tourists, not trav- 
‘rs. The real traveler has the artist’s 
ind. He is a Stevenson, a Tomlin- 
n, a Bryce. He will share with his 
lows an exultation over the beautiful, 
he will invest the beautiful with 


individual gifts. It takes a good deal of 
education to equip a traveler, but educa- 
tion alone will not suffice. The real 
wanderers of the earth are born, not 
made, and of this honorable company is 
Hubert Stowitts, dancer and painter. 
In the hills at the back of Honolulu 


Kamehameha, in a fight which made him 
the unchallenged ruler of an empire in 
miniature, hurled the warrior defenders 
of Oahu. The literary traveler is stirred 
by a tale of primitive warfare, the clash 
of bronze-limbed contenders; but the eye 
of the painter wanders over the valley 


UBERT STOWITTS, whose work as a dancer and creator of 
ballets is the subject of this article, is a young Californian 


whose genius has made him known on two continents. 


A born 


traveler and a gifted painter, he seeks inspiration for his stage spec- 
tacles in out-of-the-way corners, finding his dance rhythms in 
places where the conventionality of the theater has exercised no 


contaminating influence. 


The ballet, as we know it, is too arti- 


ficial, he says. To make it a vital art form we must look for the 


dance at its source. 





of riven stone, carved and distorted by 
some terrible volcanic energy; over the 
plantations to the wide-flung arm of the 
bay, where the blue of the Pacific is 
toned to a brilliant emerald, where the 
sun strikes through the ochre shallows 
and bleaches the fringe of sand. Sto- 
witts could exult in the picture—one of 
the finest in Nature’s gallery—but he 
would see it as a background of a moving 
scene, a battle resolved in rhythmic mo 
tions, of spears launched with proud 
gestures, of brown bodies held in heroic 
attitudes. The color of it would go down 
in his notebook, and presently he would 
wander towards Waikiki, to find some 
Hawaiians and learn the movements of 
their native dances. 

This young Californian was born with 
the wanderlust in his blood, and as he 


[Continued on page 33] 
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PHILHARMONIC AND 
CITY FORCES JOIN 
UNDER NEW PLAN 


Amalgamation of New York 
Orchestras Has as Aim the 
Reaching of a Larger Pub- 
lic — Philharmonic Person- 
nel Will Remain Unchanged 
—Mengelberg, Van Hoog- 
straten and Hadley the Con- 
ductors—Plan Brings Big 
Citizens’ Committee to Phil- 
harmonic—City Symphony 
Had Completed One Full 


Season 


HE amalgamation of the New 

York Philharmonic Society and 
the City Symphony, rumors of which 
have agitated New York musical cir- 
cles during the last fortnight, was an- 
nounced on Saturday of last week by 
Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Philhar- 
monic. The announcement stated that 
the two organizations have decided to 
join forces under a plan whereby the 
City Symphony, in co-operation with 
and under the direction of the Phil- 
harmonic, will develop the campaign 
for reaching a greatly enlarged citizen 
public which the City forces started 


last season. 

It was stated that the plan will in no 
way affect the personnel of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Willem Mengelberg, 
Willem Van Hoogstraten and Henry 
Hadley will divide the conductorship, as 
previously announced, and Arthur Jud- 
son will be in full managerial charge, 
with headquarters in the Fisk Building, 
New York City. 

Among the officers and underwriters 
of the City Symphony who sponsor this 
amalgamation and who will in the future 
be affiliated with the Philharmonic are 
Gen. and Mrs. Coleman du Pont, Bartlett 
Arkell, Mr. and Mrs. Manton B. Metcalf, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis L. Clarke, Gen. and 
Mrs. Louis W. Stotesbury and Mrs. 
Louise Ryals de Cravioto. 


Citizens’ Committee for Philhar- 
monic 


The amalgamation of the two organi- 
zations will bring to the Philharmonic a 
citizens’ committee with a paid member- 
ship of more than 700. Mrs. Louise 
Ryals de Cravioto, who was largely re- 
sponsible for the founding of the City 
Symphony and for its civic aims and 
plans for reaching a large public, will 
act as chairman of the citizens’ com- 
mittee. 

Details for the practical functioning 
of the plans under the new arrangement 
are now being worked out by the man- 
agement of the Philharmonic Society and 
the Auxiliary Committee of the Philhar- 
monic, consisting of Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
chairman, and Mrs. Newbold Le Roy 
Edgar and Mrs. Charles S. Guggenhei- 
mer, vice-chairman. The main channel 
for the continuation of the City Sym- 
phony’s program for reaching a new and 
larger public will be the Metropolitan 
Opera House series of the Philharmonic 
on Sunday afternoons and Tuesday eve- 
nings. The City Symphony inaugurated 
its activities at the beginning of last 
season, under the conductorship of Dirk 
Foch. 


Mrs. du Pont’s Statement 


A recent statement by Mrs. du Pont of 
the purpose of the City Symphony read 
as follows: 

“It was with the idea of giving con- 
certs of the highest type for a nominal 
admission fee to the public which is hun- 
gry for music, yet for financial reasons 
unable to satisfy its cravings for the 
better things in life, that the City Sym- 
phony Orchestra was formed. In 1920 
Mr. du Pont and myself became inter- 
ested in a series of free concerts in 
Cooper Union, which were brought to 
our attention by Mrs. Louise Ryals de 
Cravioto, who had been active on behalf 
of the Stadium Concerts and wished to 
continue the same type of music during 
the winter season for the benefit of a 





What's W rong with the Symphony Orchestras? 
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salaried men enter into the question only 
so far as their desirable estate has a 
psychological effect upon the minimum 
wage man. The latter is sometimes in- 
clined to ask why wealthy patrons, who 
come eagerly to the support of a sym- 
phony orchestra, cannot dig a little more 
deeply into their pockets and grant an 
adequate living wage, based on an an- 
nual household budget, to the men who 
constitute the backbone of the orchestra 
and who are quite as essential in the 
musical scheme of things as the brighter 
ornaments. Such a mental attitude con- 
stitutes a soil in which the weed of 
cynicism readily takes root. This musi- 
cian takes his outside engagements, and 
presently he finds that the symphony 
orchestra interferes with his private 
commitments. The natural step is to 
take the line of least resistance and re- 
sign the orchestral seat. 


Symphony as a Stepping-Stone 


So it is contended that many players 
regard the symphony as a stepping-stone 
to regular and more remunerative em- 
ployment. Like old soldiers, the sym- 
phony player never dies; he simply fades 
away. To change the metaphor, some- 
times his temperament does not fit him 
for adventurous voyages on the musical 
sea, and he swallows the anchor and 
settles down in a corner among the first 
or second violins or the woodwind play- 
ers. The personnel of the symphony 
changes. There are always plenty of 
men available, more than the organiza- 
tion can absorb. Young and intelligent 
players unembarrassed by domestic re- 
sponsibilities are unable to find seats. 
The young men who do get in contract 
responsibilities in the natural course of 
events, and then they begin to feel the 
economic pressure. However, whether 
they marry or remain single, it is stated, 
by players who have left the symphony 
ranks, that many of the younger genera- 
tion simply regard the great orchestra as 
a training ground, something in which 
to get routine that will stand them in 
good stead when they want a more re- 
munerative position. 

The fact that men who play in a sym- 
phony have to accept outside engage- 
ments to supplement the salaries which 
they draw for only a limited period, the 
twenty or thirty weeks in which the or- 
chestra is active. at once has a disturb- 
ing effect upon the symphony and mili- 
tates against the finest development of 
the organization as an artistic unit. The 
fine-spun tone, those attenuated yet 
golden pianissimos which carry an ex- 
quisite charm to the ear of the comfort- 
able audience are not achieved without 
sacrifice. The symphony man wants 
practice, he has to be nursed. If he is 
to play in a cabaret one night, substitute 
at a motion picture house the next day 
and then turn up for the serious orches- 
tral work at the behest of the conductor, 
he cannot give his best to the symphony. 
His tone deteriorates. With the string 
instrument player the essential delicacy 
of bowing is lost. He falls into a heavier 
and rougher style condoned under the 


less exacting conditions of outside em- 
ployment, and art is the loser. The sym- 
phony may be his joy, he may wish to 
devote his life to his work as an indi- 
vidual in a great artistic assembly, but 
the conditions destroy his art and dis- 
courage him, and if he cannot get satis- 
faction and do himself justice, even at 
a sacrifice, he sees the futility of the 
whole thing, and so he makes room for 
another who will go through the same 
course. As these men see it, the business 
is heartbreaking indeed. , 

Here are conclusions based on state- 
ments of men who have been through the 
mill, of men who are still playing under 
conditions which they resent. “How are 
you going to get a good orchestra under 
such conditions?” asked one of these 
men. “In Europe the players don’t get 
so much in dollars, but they get a living 
wage. Take the Concertgebouw of Am- 
sterdam, Mengelberg’s orchestra. The 
musicians get regular employment, fifty- 
two weeks in the year. In America the 
personnel of an orchestra is constantly 
changing. There are men who have been 
with the Concertgebouw for thirty 
years.” 


A Significant Alphabet 


Before proceeding to an examination 
of possible remedies, it will be illuminat- 
ing to consider the reasons why musi- 
cians leave the symphonies. A few indi- 
vidual instances are here presented. The 
greater number are expressions from 
men who were formerly members of one 
or other of the big New York orchestras. 
In one or two instances men who are still 
with the orchestras are quoted. The list 
follows: 

A (First Violinist)—Took extra en- 
gagements in a picture theater to 
round out the year; was appointed as- 
sistant conductor and did not go back 
to the symphony. 

B (First Violinist)—Left the sym- 
phony because he got a better job as 
leader of a hotel orchestra. 

C (First Violinist)—Found cham- 
ber music work more remunerative. 

D (Trumpeter)—Accepted a better 
offer for a symphony out of town; 
could not get the same money from the 
New York organization. 

E (Leading Violinist)—Gave up the 
orchestra because the work interfered 
with his teaching connection; could 
make more money teaching. 

F (Violinist)—“A symphony out of 
town offered me more money and I had 
to take it.” 

G (Violinist) —“I got a job as first 
violinist in a hotel orchestra. It is 
more regular and pays better.” 

H (First Violinist)—Accepted an 
appointment as concertmaster at a 
motion picture theater. 

I (Bassoon Player)—Was offered a 
position in a symphony, but declined 
it as he was making a better living by 
playing in a motion picture house and 
taking extra engagements. 

J (Clarinetist)—Did not return to 
symphony after summer, as he was 
engaged for theater and phonograph 
work. 

K (Tuba Player)—Rated among the 








new class of music-lovers. In continua- 
tion of these concerts, it was originally 
the intention of the City Symphony Or- 
chestra to play in the Great Hall of 
Cooper Union, but later it seemed wise 
to spread the message of the new organi- 
zation over a wider territory, so concerts 
were held not only in Cooper Union and 
in the central sections of the city at the 
Century Theater, the Manhattan Opera 
House, Town Hall and Carnegie Hall, 
but the orchestra went into new locali- 
ties. Among these were Flushing, East 
Orange, New Rochelle, New Brunswick, 
the Educational Alliance and the Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn. 

“The work done by the City Symphony 
has received widespread and generous 
cooperation from various departments of 


the Board of Education and from a very 
large number of civic institutions, includ- 
ing Teachers’ College, Barnard College, 
hospitals and churches, Y. W. C. A., 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
American Red Cross, Labor Temple, 
music teachers, convents, public libraries, 
United Neighborhood Houses, Associa- 
tion for the Blind, Vacation Association, 
Soldiers’ Dug Outs and many others.” 

“The Philharmonic,” said Mr. Mackay, 
“through its recent affiliation with the 
American Orchestral Society, of which 
Mrs. Harriman is president, and now by 
reason of its new association with the 
City Symphony, enters into a further 
period of achievement and constructive 
development in the musical life of the 
city.” 
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giddy heedlessness.—Maurice Barres. 


TO 


Ave] USIC is linked together with the forces of the 
invisible universe; it proceeds out of them and 
is able to rule or dissolve them. Yet we love it 
grossly, and handle its magic formulas with 
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best players: of his instrument, . 
found phonograph work much n 
remunerative than symphony. 

L (Violinist)—Refused to returr 
symphony last year because to do ., 
he would have had to relinquis) , 
better position in a motion picture 
ater. 

M (First Violinist)—Left orches .; 
because of economic pressure. 

N (First Violinist)—‘“I had to t 
outside engagements to make enou ‘}, 
to live on through the year. I pla, 4 
in a hotel orchestra to get additio: ,| 
pay. The orchestra required me fo , 
tour and I could not afford to thr y 
up my hotel job. I left the orchestr .” 

O (First Violinist)—Left the .- 
chestra because the pay was insu’)i- 
cient to.enable him to meet his dom 
tic responsibilities. Finds regular 
ture theater work and extra enga:- 
ments insure the necessary standa:( 
of living. 

P (Violinist)—“How can I afford to 
play in an orchestra? I have children, 
and I want to see them properly edu- 
cated. A man may have ideals, but he 
has duties as well. I cannot make 
enough money playing with a syn- 
phony for a limited season.” 

Q (Viola)—‘I want to leave the 
symphony because a minimum wage 
for a limited season is not enough to 
keep my wife and myself for the whol 
year. The summer is always uncer- 
tain. There is work going, but a great 
number of men after it. And there is 
always anxiety. I like music, but | 
would get out of it altogether if | 
could.” 

R (Leading Violinist)—“I don’t 
want to go back to symphony work. 
The pay is no good. A number of 
weeks’ work a year and then it’s look 
out for a job. The conditions are dis- 
tasteful, too. I would take outside en 
gagements to make up a living wage, 
and then, when I had already accepted 
a job, a rehearsal would be called.” 
It would be an easy matter to fill out 

the alphabet and then start over again, 
but enough examples have been given to 
show the attitude of first-class musicians 
towards the symphony orchestra. From 
the results of the investigation, it is 
manifest that something must be done to 
retain in their places musicians whose 
work is with the symphony orchestra. 
The possibility of remedying the situa- 
tion will be discussed in a third article 
next week. P. CHARLES ROpDA. 





Gallo Forces Return from Havana 


The San Carlo Opera Company re- 
turned on May 20 on the steamer Pas- 
tores from its season of opera in Havana. 
The Havana series was the finale of the 
Gallo forces’ seasonal tour of forty 
weeks, beginning in New York last Sep- 
tember, working westward to the Pacific 
Coast, south to Mexico and then to Cuba. 
The season in Havana was the com- 
pany’s first visit to the Cuban capital. 
Among the guest artists who appeared 
with Fortune Gallo’s singers in their 
Havana season were Bori, Ruffo, Schipa, 
Martinelli, Fitziu, D’Arle and Rappold. 
The season was a brilliant success. Th« 
final production, “Cavalleria” and “Pag- 
liacci,””’ was in the nature of a testimo- 
nial to Mr. Gallo. 


Dvorak Biography in Preparation 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Announce- 
ment is made by Carl Engel, chief of the 
Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, that Dr. Hans Schoor, Queeralles 
23, Klotzsche-Dresden, Germany, is now 
engaged in writing a biography of An- 
tonin Dvorak. Mr. Engel states that Dr. 
Schoor would welcome any communica- 
tions from persons who knew the Bo- 
hemian composer during his sojourn 
America, or any copies of Dvorak letters 
which may have biographical interest. 
Such information should be addressed 
directly to Dr. Schoor. 

A. T. MARKS. 








Elman Becomes American Citizen 


Mischa Elman received his fin 
papers of naturalization on Friday < 
last week in New York before Supren 
Court Justice Gavegan. The violin! 
celebrated his Americanization on t! 
following Sunday afternoon, when — 
gave a concert in Carnegie Hall, w! 
his former teacher, Leopold Auer, w 
conducted the orchestra. Mr. Elm 
was brought to the United States fr: 
Russia by his parents at the age 
seventeen, and took out his first citize 
ship papers three years ago. He h 
been in this country fourteen years. 
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H umble Mouth-Organ Raised to Position of Honor 
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Musicians Adopt Harmonica 
as Pedagogical Aid in De- 
termining and Developing 
Musical Talent—Idea Origi- 
nates with Albert N. Hoxie, 
Jr., of Philadelphia—Great 
Contest Held and Prize Win- 
ner Gets Vaudeville En- 
gagement — N ation-wide 
Contest Planned 


NSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, we have 

been told, had its beginning in a reed 
flute or in a syrinx which was a set of 
four or five bits of reed tuned rudely 
into something like a scale. Browning 
has pictured Pan sitting among the 
reeds by the river, blowing a tune. And 
now the modern equivalent of the an- 
cient syrinx, the mouth-organ, or, to 
give it its more grandiloquent appella- 
tion, the “harmonica,” has burst forth 
into popularity, not merely as a street 
corner diversion for the idle newsboy, 
but as a potent and accredited factor in 
music. This may seem a far cry, but it 
has all happened quite logically and 
through the far-sightedness of one man 
who has more than once taken an active 
part of importance in the country’s 
music. This man is Albert N. Hoxie, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, whose work with 
great choruses in the war years is a 
matter of history. 

“The idea of using the harmonica came 
to me originally,” said Mr. Hoxie, 
“through my desire to put at the dis- 
posal of every boy some musical instru- 
ment by means of which he could express 
such musical feelings as he possessed. 
A piano is out of the question in a large 
number of cases on account of the cost, 
and even the cheapest violin is beyond 
the reach of many, besides which both 
these instruments entail more expense in 
the matter of lessons, not to speak of ar- 
duous hours of practice from which many 
boys shy away. The harmonica, how- 
ever, costs little or nothing and the mat- 
ter of technique, though it does require 
some work to become proficient, is not a 
serious one. 

“T discussed the subject with Clara 
Abbott, the supervising director of the 
Philadelphia Music League, and the idea 
finding favor, the League purchased 2500 
harmonicas at wholesale and distributed 
them in community centers, schools, 
among the boy scouts. This was not done 
from the social welfare standpoint, but 
from that of spreading the musical idea. 


Latent Powers Developed 


“Well, it took hold like wildfire! And 
the curious part of it is that we found a 
great deal more in it than we had first 
imagined. For instance, a boy’s musical 
possibilities became evident very soon 
from the way he went at his mouth- 
organ and from the size and character of 
the ‘répertoire’ he acquired. This is 
more or less obvious, as it depended 
almost entirely upon the boy’s ear. If a 
boy was fundamentally unmusical, he 
either lost interest in a short while or 
did not display any particular proficiency 
in handling his instrument or enterprise 
in learning new tunes. 

“But the others! You can frame no 
idea of the avidity with which they went 
at it and the ingenuity with which they 
went about acquiring melodies. Some of 
them kept lists ef their répertoire and 
exhibited real pride in increasing the 
number of tunes they could play. Of 
course they began with popular ones 
like ‘Old Black Joe,’ ‘The Suwanee 
River’ and so forth, but several of them 
came to me and said they wanted to im- 
prove the quality of their ‘pieces.’ 

“Now, you can see what an advantage 
this is, musically, for it sharpens their 
ears and makes them attentive to music 
at all times, particularly to music they 
have not heard before, as there is a cer- 
tain rivalry in learning pieces that the 
other boys don’t know. 

“Finally, we decided to have a contest, 
and it proved a considerable undertak- 
ing. We began with 2500 boys. Re- 
hearsals were held ir the Y. M. C. A. in 
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Mayor J. Hampton Moore of Philadelphia Congratulating Prize Winners in Recent Mouth- 


Organ Contest, in His Office. 


Kane, Second Prize, and James M. Tyson, First Prize. 


Who Instituted the Contest 


classes of 400 each, four nights a week, 
and we were able by degrees to reduce 
the number of contestants to fifty-six. 
We engaged Borrah Minevitch, who is a 
real virtuoso on the mouth-organ, and 
who has played as soloist with orchestra, 
to go to play-grounds, community cen- 
ters, schools, clubs, churches and among 
the boy scouts to give instruction, and 
the results that were obtained were 
amazing. 

“The fifty-six each received an invita- 
tion from Mayor J. Hampton Moore of 
Philadelphia to come to his office and 
play for him. This naturally made a 
great hit with the boys. Two brothers 
walked six miles from a suburb to enter 
the competition and another called me 
up over the telephone and played to me 
over the wire in order to see if I thought 
he was good enough. This lad, Jimmy 
Tyson, won the first prize. From the 
fifty-six we selected twenty-four for the 
finals, which were held in the Broad 
Street Theater on May 3. 

“A tremendous lot of interest was 
taken in the contest by the newspapers 
and by the commercial houses. One of 
these latter offered a complete outfit of 
clothing, ‘inside and out,’ for the winner, 
and Harry Jordon, manager of Keith’s 
Theater, offered a week’s engagement at 
$150. Each contestant in the finals was 
also awarded a fine Hohner harmonica. 


Left to Right, Paul Robinson, Third Prize; Frank 


Inset, Albert N. Hoxie, Jr., 


Then there were gold, silver and bronze 
medals, donated by the Music League. 

“The first prize was won by James M. 
Tyson, with Frank Kane a close second. 
So close was the decision that Gilbert R. 
Coombs of the Coombs Conservatory of 
Music offered him a scholarship in any 
musical study he preferred. He chose 
the violin, and one of thé daily papers 
donated an instrument for him. The 
third prize went to Paul Robinson. The 
judges were Joseph Pasternack, conduc- 
tor of the Victor Orchestra; Dr. Herbert 
Tily, conductor of the Strawbridge & 
Clothier Chorus; Leigh Mitchell Hodges, 
of the editorial staff of the North Ameri- 
can, and Bruce Anderson Carey, of Gir- 
ard Coliege. 

“IT hope what I have said will give an 
idea of the value of this new musical 
movement, for it seems to me essentially 
new. The lads who were given indi- 
vidual instruction showed extraordinary 
aptitude in learning the fine points of 
playing the instrument as well as a cer- 
tain amount of general musical teaching 
such as scale construction, dynamics and 
melodic construction. We expect to try 
to influence the boys to take up the study 
of orchestral instruments and our local 
contest created such enthusiasm not only 
among the boys, but generally in the 
community, that we plan a national con- 
test. JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 








Wealth of Summer 
Music Is Promised 
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In Philadelphia—a series of band 
concerts at Willow Grove Park; a series 
of symphony concerts at Fairmount 
Park. 

In Boston—a series of “Pop” concerts 
by the Boston Symphony. 

In Cincinnati—a season of 
opera at the Zoo. 

In St. Louis—a season of municipal 
opera at the Municipal Theater. (After 
its home season the St. Louis company 
proposes visiting Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago and Indiana- 
polis to give seasons of opera in each of 
these cities.) 

In Baltimore—a season of opera by 
the De Feo Grand Opera Company. 

In Hollywood, Cal.—a series of open- 
air symphony concerts at the Hollywood 
Bowl. 

In Berkeley, Cal.—open-air programs 
in the Greek Theater. 

In Newark, N. J.—a proposed series of 
band concerts in the parks. 

This list, of course, includes only a 
very modest portion of the musical hap- 
penings throughout the country. Im- 
portant events which might be mentioned 
in passing are the Berkshire Chamber 


summer 


Music Festival in Pittsfield, Mass.; the 
biennial convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, to be held this 
year at Asheville, N. C., and such late- 
spring events as the Bach Festival at 
Bethlehem, Pa., and the North Shore 
Festival at Evanston, Il]. Minor hap- 
penings are legion, in every State of the 
Union. 


Summer Sessions Over Country 


Another important aspect of the sum- 
mer season is the pedagogical one. When 
one considers that special summer 
courses in music are given in hundreds 
of conservatories and by private teachers 
all over the country, an idea is gained 
of the magnitude of America’s musical 
ferment. Space exigencies again pre- 
clude anything approaching a full tabula- 
tion of the institutions which hold 
special sessions. The following list 
simply enumerates some of the repre- 
sentative schools: 

University of Arkansas; 
California; University of Colorado; 
Denver Conservatory of Music; Miami 
Conservatory of Music; Florida State 
College for Women; Charleston, IIL., 
State Teachers’ College; American Con- 
servatory of Music, Chicago; Bush Ccn- 
servatory, Chicago; Chicago College of 
Music; Chicago Musical College; North- 


University of 


western University School of Music, 
Evanston, Ill.; University of Illino?s; 
Indiana. University School of Music; 
DePauw University School of Music, 


Greencastle, Ind.; Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Cornell College Con- 
servatory, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; Kansas 
City (Kan.) University; Wichita College 
of Music and Dramatic Art; New Or- 
leans Conservatory of Music and Drama- 
tictic Art; Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sic; New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic; University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Detroit Conservatory of 
Music; Flaaten Conservatory of Music, 
Duluth, Minn.; Minneapolis School of 
Music; Kansas City (Mo.) Conservatory 
of Music; Kroeger School of Music, St. 
Louis; University School of Music, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Cornell University De- 
partment of Music, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
American Conservatory of Music, New 
York City; Master Institute of United 
Arts, New York City; Columbia Uni- 
versity Department of Music; Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester; 
Cincinnati College of Music; Cleveland 
Institute of Music; Philadelphia Con- 
servatory of Music; San Antonio College 
of Music; Hampton Institute Depart- 
ment of Music; Cornish School of Music, 
Seattle, Wash; University of Wisconsin; 
University of Wyoming; University of 
Georgia; Civic Summer Master School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

A rich source of music supply through- 
out the country is the better-class motion 
picture houses, whose programs accord 
a prominent place to the lighter classics. 


ST. LOUIS OPERA TO 
GIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Six Awards Totaling $3,000 
Offered—Ganz Guest of 
Business Men 


Sr. Louis, May 19.—As a step in the 
campaign to produce “All St. Louis” 
opera, the Municipal Theater Associa- 
tion executive committee has announced 
an offer of scholarships aggregating 
$3,000, to be awarded to six boys and 
girls who participate in this season of 
summer opera at the open-air theater in 
Forest Park. Each of the $500 awards 
will be apportioned to provide lessons in 
singing and dancing, stage deportment 
and dramatic art, to equip the students 
for better work in ensuing years. The 
awards will be made at the close of the 
coming summer by a committee chosen 
especially for that purpose. 

If the winners are not able for any 
reason to pursue the scholarship ad- 
vantage, the awards will be available to 
the next in rank for talent and interest 
in the summer’s work. The scholarships 
will be arranged to cover the period be- 
tween Sept. 15, 1923, and May 15, 1924. 

All is in readiness for the opening per- 
formance of Herbert’s “Naughty Mari- 
etta,” on May 28. The entire list of 
principals is now in rehearsal and the 
orchestra, chosen mainly from the St. 
Louis Symphony, was placed in rehearsal 
last week. Permanent offices of the as- 
sociation have been opened in the Ar- 
cade Building. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony, was guest of honor at 
a luncheon given on May 16 by the 
Chamber of Commerce to welcome his 
return with his organization from the 
longest tour it has made to date. So 
great was the success of the trip that 
many cities have already requested re- 
turn engagements. Throughout the tour 
the work of the orchestra was of a high 
order and commanded the praise of audi- 
ences and the press. 

Amelita Galli-Curci was heard at the 
Odeon on the evening of May 16, singing 
numbers in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and English. The soprano won 
rounds of applause, particularly with 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s “Chant Indoue.” 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, played solos 
and obbligatos, and Homer Samuels was 
at the piano. A capacity audience at- 
tended the event, which was the last in 
Elizabeth Cueny’s concert series. 

The St. Louis Philharmonic, led by 
Frank Gecks, was heard in an interest- 
ing program at the Central High School 
auditorium on Friday night. Mozart’s 
Overture to the “Marriage of Figaro,” 
and excerpts from Goldmark’s “Rustic 
Wedding” Symphony were the principal 
numbers. Leroy W. Crow, bass, the 
soloist, sang a group of songs, with Paul 
Friess as accompanist. 








All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Leading Educators Discuss Problems 
at Settlements Conference in Capital 
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ee D. C., May 19.—The 
music division of the National 
Federation of Settlements held a con- 
ference in this city, May 13-16, in 
which many noted educators partici- 
pated. The conference was opened with 
an address of welcome by the chairman, 
Frances McFarland; a report of the 
Committee of Qualification and Stand- 
ardization by Mrs. Janet D. Schenk, 
director of the Neighborhood Music 
School Settlement, New York City; fol- 
lowed by a roll-call of the States, with 
Mrs. Katherine Saunders, director of 


the Cieveland Music School Settlement, 
presiding. This meeting was followed 
by a reception at the Wardman Park 
Hotel tendered by the chairman, Mrs. 
McFarland, on Sunday afternoon. 

The conference was continued Monday 
morning at the Powhatan Hotel with a 
meeting of the music division, with 
Thomas Surette, director of music at 
Bryn Mawr College, presiding. There 
followed a discussion on the practical 
application of Dr. Carl Seashore’s tests 
as outlined in his book, led by Dr. H. 
M. Stanton of the Eastman School of 
Music. 

The afternoon meeting was presided 
over by Kendall Mussey, director of the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement, and 
there were talks on “Rhythm” by Flo- 
rence Rand of Baltimore; “Theory and 
Singing” by Louise Arms, and “Violin” 
by Melzar Chaffee, director of the Music 
Settlement School in New York City. 

The subject on Tuesday morning at 
the American Red Cross Building, was 
“Co-operation between Music Schools, 
Music Departments and _ Settlement 
Houses.” Eva W. White of the Boston 
Social Union spoke on “Music Needs of 
Settlement Houses”, Janet D. Schenk 
discussed the Settlement Music School, 
and Harriet Rosenthal of the Henry 
Street Settlement, Jacob A. Riis Neigh- 
borhood Settlement and Toynbee House, 
spoke on “Recreational Music”. 

John Grolle, director of the Settlement 
Music School of Philadelphia, directed 
the discussion on “Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Music Schools”, at the 
Hotel Powhatan, Tuesday afternoon. 
Marion Rous, director of the Greenwich 
House School, New York City, was in- 
troduced by Harold Randolph, head of 
the Peabody Conservatory, when she 
gave a lecture-recital entitled “What 
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Broadway at 51st St. 
CAPITO Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World's Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, May 27 
“GARRISON’S FINISH” 


Based on W. B. M. Ferguson’s Novel of the same name. 
Ethel Grey Terry with Jack Pickford, Madge Bellamy, 
Lydia Knott, Charles Ogle and Herbert Prior. 

And a Special Memorial Program with Capitol Grand 
Orchestra, Erno Rapee, Conductor; Capitol Ballet 
Corps with Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master, Mlle. 
Gambarelli, Prima Ballerina, Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou 


and Ruth Mattloch. 
RUDY WIEDOEFT, Saxophone Virtuoso 
JULIA GIASS, Phenomenal Young Pianist 
Presentations by Rothafel 














PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


The RIALTO Broadway at 42d Street 
Third Week at Popular Prices 
“ENEMIES OF WOMEN” 

By Ibanez, author of ‘‘Blood and Sand’’ 
With Lionel Barrymore and Alma Rubens 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 


The RIVOLI Broadway at 49th Street 
DOROTHY DALTON 
In an Irvin Willat Production 
“FOG BOUND” 








A Paramount Picture 
Special New York Jubilee Features 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 





Famous Rialto Orchestra 











Next in Music?”, at the Powhatan, 
Tuesday evening. 

The joint meeting of the music divi- 
sion and music clubs, presided over by 
Mrs. W. B. Nickels, of Kansas City, 
Mo., chairman of the music settlement 
department of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, was held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, Wednesday morning. The 
subject was “Co-operation between Music 
Clubs and Settlement Music Schools”, 
with these speakers; Mrs. W. B. Nickels, 
Katherine Saunders, Bess Coffman 
(representing the Women’s Music Club 
of Ohio) and Mrs. Robert H. Dalgleish 
(representing the District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs). 

At the luncheon at the Roosevelt ar- 
ranged by the Friday Morning Club of 
Washington, there were speeches on 
“Song in Life” by Mrs. Charles Morgan 
McKenna, chairman, Intersettlement 
Music Committee, Chicago; “Music in 
Education”, by Dr. Abram Simon, presi- 
dent, Board of Education, Washington, 
and “Art in Life” by Prof. Daniel Gre- 


gory Mason, of Columbia University. 
Professor Mason: spoke of the neces- 
sity of the amateur spirit as a basis 
for the true musical life of any com- 
munity, and drew attention to the signi- 
ficance of the development of the college 
glee club and orchestra in recent years 
in providing this basis. It was educa- 
tionally important, he said, that the 
people should produce as well as consume 
music. Much of the modern music was 
overcomplicated, and ministered rather 
to an intellectual rather than to an 
aesthetic interest. He praised the music 
settlements for their admirable work in 
giving a broad background to musical 
taste. : 
The session closed with a mass meeting 
held at Rauschers’ and presided over by 
Dr. John J. Elliott, president of the 
National Federation of Settlements. 
Margaret C. Rabold of Baltimore sang 
a group, accompanied by Lucy Bricken- 
stein of Washington, and there was an 
interesting address by Harold Bauer, of 
the Advisory Committee of the Neigh- 
borhood Music School, New York City, 
the entire session closing with a superb 
two-piano recital by Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, of the Advisory 
Committee, Greenwich House Music 
School, New York City. 
DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON 





SIOUX CITY PLANS 
A CIVIC ORCHESTRA 


Business Men Open Guarantee 
Fund—F ive and Ten Cent 
Series Completed 


By George Smedal 

Sioux City, Iowa, May 19.—A munici- 
pal orchestra is being projected for 
Sioux City. Twenty-five business men, 
called together by W. J. Hayward, vice- 
president of the Pelletier Company; J. J. 
Large, president of the First National 
Bank, and A..B. Darling, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, are sponsor- 
ing the plan. These men pledged a mini- 


mum of $50 each to guarantee a three- 
year program. With this as a nucleus, it 
is planned to have a total of at least 100 
business men and musically interested 
persons subscribe a similar sum as mem- 
bers of the association. George E. Hub- 
bard, instructor at Morningside College 
and leader of the Morningside Orchestra, 
will be the conductor. 

At the recent organization meeting the 
proposal was outlined by Paul MacCollin 
of the faculty of Morningside College. 
The following board of directors was 
then elected: William L. Steele, L. H. 
Henry, John H. Kelly, Mrs. J. B. Cour- 
shon and Harry Norris. It was pointed 
out during the discussion that the new 
organization will not be associated with 
any other musical organization or school. 
It is intended that the orchestra shall 
give concerts in the surrounding cities, 
besides an annual concert in Sioux City. 

The closing concert of a series of popu- 
lar “five-and-ten-cent” concerts was given 
on Sunday, May 6, by the Morningside 
Orchestra. The numbers included the 
“Unfinished” Symphony of Schubert. 
Elizabeth McCollin was the soprano solo- 
ist and George E. Hubbard conducted. 

The opera “Cavalleria Rusticana” was 

performed by the Fleetwood Opera Club 
on May 11 with marked success, under 
the baton of Willis Fleetwood. The cast 
included Mrs. J. V. Gordon, Fern Oman, 
Mrs. W. T. Greene, Willard Green and 
Herman Slotsky. The garden scene from 
“Faust” was performed by Dora Nelson, 
E. S. Townsend, Herbert Cook, Florence 
Durlin and Mrs. J. V. Gordon. The 
club presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Mikado” on May 12. 
_ More than 1000 school children, pupils 
in nine Sioux City schools, took part in 
an attractive musical entertainment on 
May 11. The first half of the program 
was given by 350 students of the third 
and fourth grades and the last part by 
fifth and sixth grade pupils. 








Fraternal Association Meets 


The seventh monthly meeting of the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians was 


held in the Ethical Culture Institute re- 
cently. An interesting program was 
given by Irene Shirley, soprano, a pupil 
of Mme. Sembrich, accompanied by May 
Fine; Louise Girard, pianist, a pupil of 
Miguel Castellanos, and the Spies Quar- 
tet, consisting of two mandolins, a guitar 
and a zither. George E. Shea, president, 
was in charge of the program and Mrs. 
David Graham acted as hostess. 


UNION MUSICIANS 
MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


Federation Rejects Ban on 
Traveling Orchestras— 
Elects Officers 


By Herbert W. Cost 


Sr. Louis, May 19.—Attended by more 
than 300 representatives of musical or- 
ganizations from many cities, the 28th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Musicians closed on May 
17. The convention was opened on the 
preceding Monday in the Hotel Chase 
with an address of welcome by Mayor 
Henry W. Kiel, preceded by a band con- 
cert on the lawn of the hotel by 150 local 
musicians. All sessions and social ac- 
tivities were held at the hotel, where the 
delegates were the guests of the Mutual 
Benefit Association, Local No. 2. 


Joseph N. Weber of New York, presi- 
dent of the Federation, was in the chair. 
Much constructive legislation was en- 
acted for the betterment of musical con- 
ditions and a more harmonious working 
agreement with the general public. More 
than thirty resolutions were submitted 
from the floor relative to financial con- 
ditions, employment and other matters. 
One of these was passed for a dona- 
tion of $5,000 to the widow of Otto 
Ostendorf of St. Louis, in recognition of 
his faithful services to the Federation. 

A resolution directed against traveling 
orchestras, which enter towns and pre- 
sent unusual programs of music and 
entertainment in competition with the 
local musicians, was defeated as “un- 
American,” because it limited the time 
of any visiting orchestra for the benefit 
of public entertainment. 

Hugh Frayne of New York, repre- 
senting the American Federation of 
Labor, spoke before the convention on 
Tuesday and urged the importance of a 
strong organization, emphasizing the 
ideals of the labor movement as a desire 
of man to live on a better plane with his 
fellowman. Frank Gillmore, represent- 
ing the Actors’ Equity Association, who 





SALMAGGI HONORED 
AT GALA BANQUE® 


Opera Impresario and Edito 
Is Extolled by Speakers 
Before.500 Guests © 


Alfredo Salmaggi, General Direct: 
of the Brooklyn Opera, editor of Mus: 
and Musicians of New York and lead 
in other artistic activities, was signal! 
honored by 500 Italian compatriots an 
American friends at a banquet given i: 
his honor on Sunday evening at th 
Buena Vista Hotel at Bath Beach, Brook 
lyn. The gala occasion was in one wa: 
a bon voyage gathering, inasmuch as M: 
Salmaggi is to depart soon for a shor 
visit to Europe in order to complete a: 
rangements for an elaborate season 0! 
opera in New York, Brooklyn and othe 
cities next season. Mr. Salmaggi’s la 
bors as an opera impresario and othe: 
musical endeavors were extolled in ad 
dresses. John H. McCooey was the Hon- 
orary: Patron of the banquet; Dr. Romo} 
Angeloni was chairman; the orator o! 
the evening was Hon. Francesco F 
Corrao, who told of Mr. Salmaggi’s ar- 
tistic career in detail. F. Fischetti wa 
treasurer; Cav. Sebastiano Lovergine, 
secretary. 

The honorary presidents of the Sal- 
maggi dinner were: Dr. F. Basile, Dr. 
G. Buono, Dr. A. Caso, Cav. F. Corra- 
detti, Avv. A. M. Caridi, Cav. G. Danise, 
Dr. M. Del Vecchio, Dr. C. Kleysteuber, 
Prof. A. D’Annunzio, Dr. G. Lombardo, 
Sig. G. Fusco, Dr. M. L. Lupo, Dr. F. 
Morvillo, J. Moran, Dr. C. Mirabile, Dr. 
J. Gennaro, Farm. B. Mauro, Avv. R. Ma- 
tuozzi, Dr. Cav. J. Perilli, Dr. F. Scar- 
dapane, Dr. L. Sahlin, Rev. A. Silvestri, 
Hon. N. Selvaggi, Farm. D. Petillo, 
Farm. A. Palma, Dr. Virdone, Dr. 
Velardi, Avv. E. Valentini, Mo. G. Papi, 
Sig’r. M. Piro, Avv. A. Palumbo, Cav. 
Emanuele Salazar, Dr. Porrazzo, G. La 
Parta C. Bove, A. Tucci, G. Mancinelli, 
G. Chiantelli. 

The committee of honor consisted of 
Farm. C. Amodei, G. Antonucci, Mo. S. 
Avitabile, G. Armieri, S. Astarita, S. 
Azzara, J. Baldo, A. Bonetti, Cav. A. 
Bagarozzi, Mr. and Mrs. Bowling, Farm. 
J. Balsamo, A. Benenati, M. Cannella, 
F. Culcasi, B. Cavolo, P. Cremonesi, G. 
Cardullo, G. Cavalluzzo, D. D’Ambra, 
Mo. A. Dell’Orefice, Cav. F. De Gregorio, 
G. D’Antonio, F. Ferrero, F. Federici, 
F, Giuliano, G. Garavella, F. Galizia, Mo. 
Comm. G. Ingenito, F. Lo Cascio, V. Li 
Mandri, M. La Femmina, G. Mancuso, 
A. Martino, G. Mangano, G. Miraglia, 
F.. Memoli, Mo. F. Maero, Mo. C. Nicosia, 
Cav. P. Malatesta, P. Porrazzo, S. Pie- 
rini, Prof. G. Peluso, Mo. A. Paganucci, 
L. Paternoster, G. Romano, S. Rodicelli, 
S. Russo, O. Ruotolo, J. Ragonetti, N. 
Ruocco, L. Stroppiana, A. Sigismondi, 
G. Scotto, G. Vitelli, J. Volpe, G. Zucca- 
relli. A musical program of high excel- 
lence was provided by an orchestra and 
soloists from Mr. Salmaggi’s opera 
forces. 

Alfred Human of MUSICAL AMERICA 
was one of the speakers. 





was also heard on Tuesday, thanked 
the men for their assistance during the 
strike last year. 

The present officers were re-elected 
for the ensuing year: Joseph N. Weber, 
New York, president; William J. Kern- 
good, Newark, N. J., secretary; Harold 
Brenton, Newark, treasurer, and W. L. 
Mayer, Pittsburgh, vice-president. 








formances. 


CENTURY 


62nd St., Central Park West 
Near Columbus Circle 
Seating Capacity 2970 


Have you booked for the season of 1923-24? 


NEW YORK’S two most prominent and most beautiful theatres are 
now available for Concerts, Lectures and Meetings, Sunday After- | 
noons and Evenings and days that do not conflict with regular per- | 
| 
} 
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TO CONCERT MANAGERS @ ARTISTS | 


ALSO 


BOSTON w=, OPERA HOUSE 





JOLSON’S 59* ST. 


At 7th Avenue 

Diagonally Opposite Carnegie Hall | 
Seating Capacity 1780 | 

} 








Apple JULES MURRY, 223 West 44th St., N.Y. 922%5"Fo0 | 
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VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


Baritone open for engagement as 
Director or Head of Vocal De- 
partment for next year. 

For past four years with well known college 
Address Box 50, Musical America 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Dr. Deems Taylor has announced 
authoritatively in the World that the 
New York musical season has stopped. 
Incidentally, this gives him an oppor- 
tunity to add that from now on New 
York will be as empty of music as it was 
deafened with it during the winter and 
spring. He also gives some interesting 
reminiscences of the last season and ex- 
presses his conclusion that the more re- 
citals he hears, the less he wants to hear 
any at all, for there are so many bad 
ones, and even the good ones have to be 
taken with reservations. 

With regard to recitals, I am inclined 
to agree with him, for the reason that 
if one has to listen to an evening of violin 
music or piano music, or a singer, how- 
ever talented and interesting, it is apt 
to get on one’s nerves; and I also agree 
with him when he says that the hardest 
thing is to conquer successfully the han- 
dicaps of a limited répertoire and an in- 
strument—the violin—whose very beauty 
of tone emphasizes its ability to play in 
only two musical dimensions—melody 
and rhythm. I further agree with him 
that while the pianist is luckier, for he 
has more good music to play and can 
count upon harmony to complete his 


musical armory, even he is hampered by 
a medium whose range of tone color is 
decidedly limited and whose entire tech- 
nique is an elaborate attempt to conceal 
the fact that it is only a glorified percus- 
sion instrument. 

Finally, I agree with him when he 
says that the singer has the easiest task, 
for he gives himself direct to his audi- 
ence and can reinforce his music with 
words, but so few singers bother to be- 
come good musicians. 

So far, so good. 

* * K 

Let me now return to Deems’ opening 
statement that the music season endea 
when he declared that it was over. I 
notice that among the musical perform- 
ances that were to take place after the 
worthy doctor had announced the fune- 
ral, was a farewell concert by Mischa 
Elman and a Symphony Orchestra with 
Prof. Leopold Auer conducting, surely « 
very interesting event. Then there were 
several recitals by a number of good 
musicians at Aeolian Hall. There was a 
recital by Hans Merx, baritone, at Rum- 
ford Hall. There was the annual orches- 
tral concert by that very worthy organi- 
zation, the Kriens Symphony Club. 
About the same time, too, a performance 
of “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” was an- 
nounced at the Lexington with that tal- 
ented young singer, Gladys Axman, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan, not to speak 
of a concert by Frances Sonin, soprano, 
at the Punch and Judy Theater. 

Moreover, is it nothing that tens of 
thousands of people are interested in the 
Stadium concerts about to begin and in 
those of the Goldman Band in Central 
Park? Then the Institute of Musical 
Art was to give three operatic perform- 
ances which surely deserve attention, as 
the Institute is one of our leading music 
schools. And that is by no means all— 
which reminds me of a story. 

A few old-timers who are left in the 
world, doddering along at seventy and 
over, can remember that there was such 
a thing in Europe years ago as the 





Crimean War, in which the French and 
English undertook to bottle up Russia 
and so laid siege to Sebastopol. This 
was the war in which, you remember, 
some 600 British cavalry charged 10,000 
Russians who had artillery to defend 
them and which was made immortal by 
Tennyson in his “Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” It also caused General Can- 
robert to adjust an eyeglass as he viewed 
the scene and exclaim: “C’est bien beau, 
mais n’est ce pas la guerre”—“It’s lovely, 
but it is not war.” 

Now, at that time there was a big hos- 
pital on the Bosphorus where they had 
thousands of sick and wounded. As the 
hospital was overcrowded and always 
receiving recruits, the doctors in charge 
used to go through the wards every 
morning and, whenever they found a 
man dead, they marked a cross at the 
head of the bed. Then attendants would 
come along, sew up the corpse in a bag, 
attach some heavy shot to it and throw 
it out the window into the Bosphorus 
and thus make room for another wound- 
ed soldier. It was an expeditious and 
highly economical manner of disposing 
of a corpse. 

One morning the attendants came to a 
‘bed over which there was a cross. They 
began to sew the party up. The party, 
however, rose up and cried: “What the 
devil are you people doing?” 

“You are dead,” said the attendants. 

“The hell I am!” said the party. 

“The doctors know that better than 
you,” said they, and so they sewed him 
up and threw him out. 

I commend this story to Dr. Deems 
Taylor, who has declared the musical 
season over and that there is no longer 
anything doing, musically, in New York. 
* * * 


That worthy and experienced musi- 
cian, Sam Franko, who has done so much 
for the cause of music in New York, has 
written to the New York Times to call 
attention to the fact that, as much has 
been said and written recently about 
Americans in orchestras, he feels urged 
to remind the press and the public that 
as far back as 1894 he organized an or- 
chestra of sixty-five native musicians, 
which he called the “American Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” His purpose was to 
demonstrate the fact that for the cultiva- 
tion of symphonic music of the highest 
type it was not necessary to depend on 
foreign musicians. 

It seems he conducted this organization 
from 1894 to 1897, the concerts being 
given in Chickering Hall, then one of 
the most beautiful homes of music in the 
city. It later had to give way to stores. 
The programs of the orchestra covered 
the whole field of orchestral music. 

Sam says that the necessity of con- 
tinually seeking new American players 
and the absence of a millionaire Mzce- 
nas compelled him to abandon the regu- 
lar concerts after the fourth season. 

I am glad Sam brought the matter up, 
because the rising generation has no idea 
of the splendid work done by our musical 
pioneers in the years gone by. 

. 2s 


Josef Stransky has also written to the 
editor of the Times, inclosing a para- 
graph which the Times says appears to 
be from the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald. The paragraph displays 
Mr. Stransky’s modesty as well as his 
ability. It reads as follows: 

“Mr. Josef Stransky, the famous New 
York conductor, won a great triumph on 
his first appearance in Spain on Tuesday 
when he conducted the festival perform- 
ance of ‘The Flying Dutchman’ at the 
Grand Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona.” 

Good for Josef! Evidently he does not 
need a press agent to tell us that he can 
conduct an opera! 

* * * 

Handsome and talented Rosa Raisa 
and Giacomo Rimini have sailed for 
Italy. Their farewell appearance was 
in the Chicago Auditorium for the benefit 
of the Jewish drive. The concert real- 
ized a large sum, for Rosa is a prime 
favorite in the Windy City. The pair 
will return about the middle of October 
for a short concert tour prior to their 
season with the Chicago Civic Opera As- 
sociation, for which they have been re- 
engaged. Rosa Raisa has won increased 
popularity not only in opera, but when- 
ever she has appeared in concert has 
made such a success that she is sure of 
re-engagement. 

* * * 

While we are more or less indifferent 
to the works of American composers in 
this country, these composers are going 
to have a show in Paris and London in 
May and June under the leadership of 
Lazare Saminsky. Curious, isn’t it, that 
a Russian has to become the “pater- 
familias” in Europe of talented Ameri- 
can musicians? 


In his announcements of. the next sea- 
son, Gatti tells us that Giordano’s ope- 
ratic version of Sardou’s “Fedora” will 
be produced. The New York Times 
stated that Lina Cavalieri sang it once 
here. It is to be given with Marie 
Jeritza, who can display her fine talents 
in the réle. Incidentally, let me say that 
I think the New York Times in its edi- 
torial reference to Lina Cavalieri as 
singing the réle made a mistake. The 
réle was taken by Dorothy Jardon, then 
with the Chicago Opera Company under 
Cleofonte Campanini. 

Dorothy had been engaged for the sea- 
son for certain réles for which she had 
provided costumes, but did not have a 
chance to sing and show off the costumes 
in Chicago, so when the company came 
to New York she read the riot act to 
Cleofonte and with such effectiveness 
that with no adequate rehearsals, indeed 
scarcely with any, “Fedora” was pro- 
duced the last night of the season—and 
Saturday night at that. Dorothy ac- 
quitted herself wonderfully well, consid- 
ering the serious obstacles she had to 
encounter, and won the favor of the few 
critics who go to a Saturday night per- 
formance. This is not because the critics 
are indifferent to their duties, but be- 
cause the Sunday papers go to press so 
early that it doesn’t matter very much 
what they write at that late hour—it 
won’t get it in. 

However, one result of Dorothy’s suc- 
cess was that she was enabled to return 
to her own, vaudeville, where she is a 
shining star and is making more money 
in a week than she ever would have made 
in grand opera in a season. 

ok * ok 

They tell a story of the last rehearsal 
in Paris of the Tiger’s “Viole du Bon- 
heur” or “Veil of Happiness,” which has 
been produced at the Opéra Comique. 
The Tiger, you know, is the French 
statesman, Georges Clemenceau, who did 
us the honor of visiting us not so long 
ago. 

It seems that the baritone, Lafont, as 
Tchang, was singing softly that he felt 
“like a god.” From the orchestra pit 
where Clemenceau was standing, with 
skull cap on the southwest corner of his 
white head, where he could tell the sing- 
ers how to render the music of Charles 
Pons, a song voice rang out, “Lafont!” 
_“Monsieur le President,” replied the 
singer. 

“Do you know what a god is like?” 

When the singer said he was somewhat 
uncertain on the subject, the Tiger re- 
torted, “That shows you do not walk in 
the Champs Elysées. When God speaks, 
he roars; when he growls, he thunders. 
If you feel like a god, act like one.” 

Lafont, however, did not satisfy the 
Tiger, who threw his skull cap at him. 
Then the baritone sang in a manner to 
satisfy even the former President of the 
French Republic. 

* * * 

The hard-working, amiable and charm- 
ing wife of the distinguished composer 
known as Edgar Stillman Kelley, writes 
me from Oxford, Ohio, where they live, 
that Edgar is in London. Consequently, 
he could not be at the Worcester Festi- 
val. However, when an excerpt from his 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” was given, it was 
received with enthusiasm. 

Kelley is another who doesn’t need a 
press agent. He has a wife! 

* * * 

That amiable veteran, Henry T. Finck, 
is evidently getting tired and ready for 
his annual experiment in horticulture, 
for he has just written an article in 
which he says that music is going to the 
dogs, though it is the youngest art and 
has lasted but three centuries. 

The knockout blow, says Henry The- 
ophilus, is now being delivered a the 
cacophonists. They seem to have money 
behind them now—some of the money 
which started the National Symphony a 
few years ago. If they should succeed, 
with the aid of this money, in capturing 
our concert halls, then good-bye to the 
audiences. They will seek places of 
amusement where one can sit more com- 
fortably than in a dentist’s chair. The 
cacophonists are the Apache assassins 
of music, vying with one another in in- 
flicting exquisite, expert tortures on 
musical ears. 

He advises Ornstein and Schénberg to 
set to modern music the following lines: 


The kangaroo ran very fast, 
But I ran faster; 

The kangaroo was fat; 

I ate him. 

Kangaroo! Kangaroo! 

This, he says, is a sample of the poetry 
of the lowest savages, the aboriginal 
Australians, whose music is on a level 
with their poetry. Ornstein and Schén- 
berg, he insists, are not original. Thou- 
sands of years before them the Von Tir- 





pitzian policy of frightfulness was in 
use. Music was used in war chiefly to 
scare the enemy into a panic. 

Homer, says Henry Theophilus—for 
Henry is well versed in the classics—rep- 
resents the Trojans as going to battle 
with howling war cries, while the civil- 
ized Greeks were silent. Why not set 
“the howling war cries” to music? 

Then Henry Theophilus contrasts the 
casts that Gatti puts into his operas 
with those of Grau and Conried in the 
olden days and cites a production of 
“Carmen” with Calvé, Eames, Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke. He says the con- 
trast makes him shudder. 

Evidently Henry has 
punch. 


not lost his 


* * * 


More signs of recurring sanity in the 
world. For the first time since the great 
war a German orchestra played the 
other day in a former enemy country. 
The Philharmonic musicians of Berlin 
have appeared in Milan, on a trip which 
is scheduled to include Geneva, Zurich 
and Lausanne; and, would you believe 
it, they played mostly German music. 
The conductor is a Swiss, Dr. Volkmar 
Andreae, director of the Zurich Concert 
Hall Orchestra. He is well known and 
liked in Berlin music circles. Perhaps 
the day will come when the nations will 
realize through music that they are, 
after all, human beings and have got to 
live together whether they like it or not. 

* * * 

Should you come across a stockily built 
young man, with a frank, open counten- 
ance, a large blond moustache, blue eyes 
and with that heartiness and sincerity of 
manner which at once proclaim that 
he’s so very English, you know, you wil? 
realize that you have bumped into Arthur 
Bliss, British composer of the younger 
school, who has been in New York re- 
cently. 

Bliss intends to work out a combina- 
tion of music and motion pictures. He 
has already started in that line in Eng- 
land. He has gone to Los Angeles, where 
his father has taken up a residence. His 
concerto for pianoforte and tenor voice, 
“Melee,” was performed by Myra Hess, 
who made a hit. 


* * * 

There are a number of good people in 
this world who insist on marrying off 
our musical geniuses. So you must not 
be surprised if you continually hear re- 
ports that talented Jascha Heifetz is 
going to take a wife. This time it 1s 
Lenore Ulrich, the brilliant star of 
“Kiki.” a 

Miss Ulrich has issued a _ plaintive 
plea through the press. She asks, “Why 
aren’t people willing to let Lenore live in 
single blessedness? Why don’t they let 
the child alone? She is not engaged to 
Heifetz, though they have known one 
another for years and are good friends.” 

Heifetz isn’t saying a word. 

x * * 

Orville Harrold, the popular tenor, 
recently said something which deserves 
attention. It was to the effect that he 
believes the moving picture theaters are 
to play a tremendous part in the future 
of American music. They hold out op- 
portunities to the accomplished singer 
that were possible only for the lucky few 
who could gain a place in the opera or 
concert world before the motion picture 
house offered them a new field. 

Orville is right. He said also that the 
audiences that attend the best picture 
houses today will tolerate only the finest 
soloists and musicians. Thousands of 
individuals who could rarely attend 
grand opera performances are now 
familiar with complete opera répertoires. 
These people, under the existing condi- 
tions before the day of the super-picture 
theater, would never know that such 
music exists. Thus, some of the best 
music is being brought to them through 
the movies. = 

This is also my personal conviction. 
Having watched audiences at the various 
movie houses, I noticed very distinctly 
that while a certain part of the crowd 
would applaud some popular songs, or 
even jazz, the greatest applause came 
when some artist of repute sang music 
that was really good. 

* ca * 

Stokowski, distinguished conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, has just re- 
turned from Europe and it seems has 
imported some ancient furniture. He 
was particularly proud of certain pieces 
which he had bought from a dealer in 
Zome, who had explained to him that 


they had been manufactured in the 
Abruzzi district where the mountain 
peasants are very wild. An American 
customs official, however, greatly to 


Leopold’s disgust, proved to him that the 
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age of that furniture was just a matter 
of paint plus sulphuric acid. Conse- 
quently, instead of the furniture being 
able to come in as “works of art,” it had 
to pay duty. 

This reminds me of another noted 
musician who found in Milan some won- 
derful pictures. They had been pasted 
on pieces of ancient wood. They were 
admittedly reinforced chromos, but the 
work had been very artistically done and, 
as the dealer told the distinguished 
musician, there was only one man in all 
Italy who could do such clever work, 
making fruit, flowers and birds stand out 
with lifelike distinctness. 

When the distinguished musician went 
to Trieste to return to this country, he 
was held up by the Austrian custom 
house people and had trouble. He was 
forced to pay duty. When he got to New 
York he again had to pay duty. 

This naturally peeved him, but nothing 
can describe his feelings when he enter- 
tained at dinner one day a prominent 
manufacturer and showed him his works 
of art that he had bought in Milan. Said 
the manufacturer: “Why, you needn’t 
have taken all that trouble. We make 
those in Philadelphia and export plenty 
of them to Italy.” 


* * * 


An enthusiastic young and pretty 
lady—she must be young and pretty— 
Miss Annie L. Jefts, writes me from 
Fitchburg, Mass., that she enjoys your 
paper. She also informs me that every 
season she attends several performances 
at the Metropolitan. 

The purpose of her communication, 
however, is to send me a clipping from 
Worcester giving an account of one of 
the finest concerts ever heard in that 
city. She wants me to say something 
about it, especially because she is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Giovanni Marti- 
nelli. She thinks him one of the finest 
tenor singers in the world today. 

She is not the only sweet and lovely 
lady who has become interested’ in 
Giovanni. 

But, alas, Giovanni is married and has 
several fine children. 


* * * 


There is a little girl in the ballet at the 
Metropolitan whose life is associated with 
a tragedy. Her mother was Amy 
Slavin, who forty-eight years ago was 
the first to play the part of Little Eva 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Later she 
married and became known as Mrs. Amy 
Matheson. She has been blind for 
twenty-five years, never appeared in 
public after that till recently when she 
recited that very touching poem by Will 
Carleton, “Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house,” at a charity benefit. 

She told the audience how her stage 
career had been interrupted when she 
became blind. It was while playing an 
emotional part in “The Two Wanderers,”’ 
in Philadelphia. She carried the child 
of another woman in the show through 
the rain one night after a performance, 
and became so drenched that she caught 
a cold that settled in her eyes. Then she 
left the stage and married a man whom 
she had never seen. Neither has she 
seen her three sons and her daughter, 
who is in the ballet at the Metropolitan. 

When she was too old for Little Eva, 
she played other parts in casts that in- 
cluded Sidney Drew, Rose Coghlan, John 
Dudley, Joseph Wheelock and Marie 
Prescott. 

ca * + 


Somebody asked me the other day 
what had become of Henry Russell, at 
one time projector, promoter and im- 
presario of the Boston Opera Company, 
for which a certain dry goods man by the 
name of Jordan of Jordan & Marsh, fur- 
nished the capital. After that enter- 
prise “went West,” Henry disappeared 
to emerge later, by the aid of Otto H. 
Kahn, as the enterprising gentleman who 
caused the distinguished Maeterlinck to 
come and pay us a visit and get into 
trouble because he refused to speak in 
any other language but French. 

Henry has been heard from again. 
I always felt that he would come up 
somewhere, even if it were on the other 
side of the world, and so it is, for he is 
now the artistic director of an opera 
company which has been formed for 
Australia and which includes the project 
of building an opera house there. It is 


to start with a farewell, namely, that of 
Nellie Melba, who proposes to say fare- 
well to her native land, and will start 
early next year. 


The principal parts for 





coloratura will be sung by Todi da Monte, 
soprano, who is a pupil of Toscanini. 
Russell, they say, contemplates taking 
the Australian opera company through 
this country in October of next year. He 
is going to start in California and says 
he hopes to have Mary Garden. 


* * * 


Don’t sing if you are your own chauf- 
feur. Walter Whitlock found that mis- 
take out when he was recently arraigned 
in the police court in Yonkers for speed- 
ing at more than thirty miles an hour. 
It seems that while he was going at this 
speed, he was. indulging in a version of 
“La donna e mobile.” When he was 
brought before that eminent jurist, Judge 


Rosenwasser, Walter said that he was 
thinking only of his singing and so never 
thought of looking at the speedometer. 

“Ten dollars or ten days,” said the 
judge. 

Even if you have a fine voice and have 
been turned down by your lady love so 
that you are impelled to sing that cele- 
brated aria, don’t do it while you are 
running your own car, says your 


~—— 





An Artist's Impression of Lhevinne 
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NE of Russia’s foremost pianists, Joseph Lhevinne, forms the fifth sub- 
ject in MusIcAL AMERICA’S series of keyboard masters as sketched by 


the American artist, Gordon Bryant. 


Mr. Bryant has caught and rendered 


with fine skill the character and features of this eminent Muscovite exponent 


of the piano. 





Organizations Elect Officers for Year 
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EW officers have been elected by the 
following organizations: 

Eu Paso, TEx.—MacDowell Club: 
Constance Pateman, chairman; Mar- 
garet Vear and Mrs. J. W. Lorentzen, 
vice-chairmen; Mrs. D. L. Pickens, treas- 
urer; Mrs. W. P. Bixler, assistant treas- 
urer; Mrs. Abby Long, recording secre- 


tary, and Mrs. Oscar Leeser, correspond- 
ing secretary. 

ROANOKE, VA:—Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Mrs. R. C. Nichols, president; 
Clinton Eley, vice-president; Helen 
Betelle, recording secretary; Frances 
Brophy, corresponding secretary; Grace 
Buford, press correspondent, and Marie 
Nininger, treasurer. Thursday Morn- 
ing Music Club: Mrs. Claude L, Guer- 
rant, president; Daisy Wingfield, first 
vice-president; Blanche Deal, second 
vice-president; Mrs. R. C. Nichols, re- 
cording secretary; Edria Brown, torre- 











sponding secretary; Mrs. W. P. Wiltsee, 
treasurer; Mrs. C. C. Ellis, historian; 
Mrs. Herbert Gregory, Nellie Stuart, 
Maud Wilson, Mrs. Ernest Baldwin, Mrs. 
R. E. Cook, Mrs. A. C. Hopwood, Mrs. 
S. B. Pace, Mrs. R. E. L. Shafer, Mrs. 
M. P. Watkins and Mrs. Charles Lar- 
mer, directors. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—New England Con- 
servatory Club: Mrs. John H. Hall, presi- 
dent; Martha Reynolds, vice-president; 
Agnes Watt, secretary; Mrs. Rudolph 
Prael, treasurer, and Mrs. J. H. Mc- 
Kenzie, librarian. 

OKLAHOMA CiTy.—Ladies’ Music Club 
Chorus: Mrs. George Rittenhouse, presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. M. Saunders, vice-presi- 
dent; Gene Pryor, secretary; Laura B. 
Kendall, treasurer and librarian; Edgar 
M. Cooke, conductor, and Mrs. Frederick 
B. Owen, accompanist. 

OMAHA, NEB.—Cecil Berryman has 
been elected president of the Omaha Clef 
Club, .and...Louise Shadduck.. Zabriskie 





dean of the Omaha chapter of th 
A. G. O. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Music Study Club 
Mrs. James G. Bennett, president; Mrs 
Jesse Lee Johnson, vice-president; Mrs 
Charles Clinton Jones, secretary; Mrs 
Clarence Penniman, treasurer; Mrs 
William J. Lawther, parliamentarian 
and Harriet Bacon McDonald, librarian 
The club has just finished an interesting 
year in the study of modern music of a] 
nations under the leadership of the pro. 
gram committee, Mrs. Horace M. Whal. 
ing, Jr., Mrs. Coke and Mrs. Jones. 

PORTLAND, ME.— Kotzschmar Club: 
Leonard Marshall, president; Howard 
Clarke, vice-president; George Pennel, 
secretary, and Fred Lincoln Hill, treas- 
urer. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS TALK 
ON EDUCATION PROBLEMS 








Officers Elected and Interesting Ad- 
dresses Delivered at Convention 
in Oshkosh 


OSHKOSH, WIS., May 19.—The Wis- 
consin Music Teachers’ Association, at 
its recent convention here, elected officers 
and heard many interesting addresses. 


The new officers are Liborius Semmann 
of Milwaukee, president; Elizabeth 
Hearding of Delafield, vice-president; 
Harold S. Dyer of Stevens’ Point, secre- 
tary, and Annie L. Heilman of Merrill, 
treasurer. 

The retiring president, Edgar B. Gor- 
don of Madison, delivered an address on 
“Some New Aspects in Music Educa- 
tion.” Mme. Sturkow-Ryder of Chicago 
reviewed the responsibilities incurred by 
the music teacher and spoke of need for 
co-operation between the teachers and 
parents of their punils. Adolf Weidig ot 
Chicago gave a talk explanatory of the 
instruments of the orchestra. 

Among the other speakers were L. M. 
Gordon of Madison and William Arvold 
of Two Rivers. Mr. Arvold, who is 
president of the Wisconsin Band Asso- 
ciation, discussed the work of the juve- 
nile bands of that state, and an example 
of the high standard which has been at- 
tained by these performers was given in 
the playing of the High School Band of 
Oshkosh, under the baton of O. E. Kluck. 

Cecil Burleigh of the University of 
Wisconsin spoke on the subject, “Ameri- 
can Ideas in American Composition,” 
and played a number of violin solos, with 
Dr. Charles Mills at the piano. Dr. Ear! 
L. Baker of Appleton chose as the sub- 
ject of his address “The Conservation of 
the Boy Musically.” 

A concert by the Sheboygan Orchestra, 
conducted by Theodore Winkler, and a 
program by a number of choral organiza- 
tions were among the musical features 
of the convention. 


MUSIC WEEK IN BETHLEHEM 








Many Artists Take Part in Annual 
Event—Havana Invites Bach Choir 


BETHLEHEM, PA., May 19.—This city 
held its second annual Music Week last 
week. Upward of 500 professional and 


amateur musicians took part in seven 
programs given by the Nativity Episco- 
pal Choir, the West Side and Bethlehem 
Conservatories, Beethoven Mannerchor, 
Bethlehem Steel Company Band and 
Male Chorus and the choirs of the city. 
Among the artists were Pauline Michel, 
Louise D. Eckert, Albert S. Erb, Albert 
Illias and Frederick W. Gehrke, violin- 
ists; Ruth Becker, David G. Samuels, 
Edward C. Kunow, Marie A. Peters, 
Anna A. Quier, Claire B. Bilheimer, 
Kathryn E. Bender, Helen E. Jacoby, 
D. Naomi Bontz, Rebecca E. Buss, Mrs. 
George M. Donaldson, Vivian Quier, 
Irene L. Wilson and Frederick Koehler, 
pianists; Eleanor Berger, Grace Peters, 


Errol K. Peters, Mrs. Edward Lake, 
Martha Cassel, Arthur Hudson, Mrs. 
Malcolm Metzger, William E. Steyers, 


L. W. Ackerman and Robert Fenster- 
macher, vocalists. The Music Week 
Committee was composed of T. Edgar 
Shields, I. H. Bartholomew and Robert 
E. Shafer. 

The Bach Choir has received an in- 
vitation to sing in Havana, Cuba. The 
choir will go to Hershey, Pa., to sing on 
June 16 and 17 and to Ocean Grove on 
Aug. 11. Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the founder 
and conductor, has been ill for several 
weeks, but has again resumed charge of 
the rehearsals. . 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, appeared in 
this city on May 11 under the auspices 
of the Lehigh University Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. Salvi, who had just come from Cuba 
the day before, gave a superb perform- 
ance. ROBERT E. SHAPER. 
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Ellen Ballon, Former 
Child Prodigy, to Play 
in Recital Next Season 








Ellen Ballon 


Ellen Ballon, since her first appearance 
at ten years of age as soloist in two con- 
certos with the New York Symphony, 
has been more or less in the public eye 
as a planist of much promise. Although 
she achieved a brilliant success as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic under 
Josef Stransky in Carnegie Hall in 1920 
and also elicited high praise at her 
Aeolian Hall recital in 1921, next season 
will mark her first year of extensive tour- 
ing. She will appear under the direction 
of Harry and Arthur Culbertson. Miss 
Ballon was born in Montreal, where she 
made her first appearance as a pianist at 
the age of five, winning in the same 
year the director’s scholarship at McGill 
University Conservatory of Music. In 
1907 she became a pupil of Joseffy in 
New York, studying with him until his 
death. Thereafter she was for three 
years a pupil of Josef Hofmann and has 
since continued her work with Alberto 
Jonas. 


PLAN FREE MUSIC FOR BALTIMOREANS 





Citizens Finance Concert by 
Johns Hopkins Orchestra 
—Hospital Programs 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, May 19.—A concert free 
to the public was given in the Lyric on 
May 14, by the Johns Hopkins Orchestra 
of 100 members under Charles H. 
Bochau. The expenses of the concert 
were defrayed by sixteen public-spirited 
citizens for the benefit of music lovers 
who are unable to attend concerts where 
admission is charged. The work of the 


orchestra throughout the concert was of 
a high order, reflecting much credit upon 
Mr. Bochau, and the program, including 
numbers by Mendelssohn, Grieg, Wag- 
ner, Bendel and Strube, was well pre- 
sented. 

The “Academic Epilogue” by Gustav 
Strube, conductor of the Baltimore 
Symphony, dedicated to the University, 
was particularly well played, and was 


received with much applause. The solo- 
ists were Ethelyn Dryden, pianist, who 
played Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantaisie” 
with excellent tone and technique, and 
Clarence L. Hihn, tenor, who was well 
received in “Celeste Aida,” accompanied 
on the piano by Clara Ascherfeld. 

It is the plan of the orchestra to visit 
various hospitals. The series began on 
Sunday at Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 
Hospital with a program of numbers by 
Schubert, Grieg, Hamerik and Wag- 
ner. Helen Broemer, ’cellist, was the 
soloist and played an Andante by the 
Baltimore composer, Otto Ortmann, and 
several works of Boccherini and other 
old Italian masters. 

Shura Cherkassky, the eleven-year-old 
pianist, was invited to play at the White 
House before President Harding and his 
guests recently. It is said that the little 
artist was entirely absorbed in his work, 
and immediately at the finish of his 
program turned to romp with Laddie 
Boy rather than bashfully await the 
adulation of his audience. Frederick R. 
Huber, Municipal Director of Music, 
arranged the recital at the Executive 
mansion. 





RICHMOND, IND., SCHOOLS 
GIVE ANNUAL FESTIVAL 





Senior and Junior Orchestras and Choirs 
Join in Attractive Musical Programs 


RICHMOND, IND., May 19.—The Rich- 
mond High School Orchestra, conducted 
by J. E. Maddy, featured Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony in its program for the 
last concert of the Annual May Festi- 
val of the Richmond public schools. At 
this coneert, given on May 11, Clara 
Campbell Igelman of this city, known 
on the stage as Clara Campbell, received 
an ovation on appearing as soloist with 
the orchestra. Pasquale Montani of 
Indianapolis, harpist, and Lloyd Miller 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, pianist, 
who also appeared as soloists, were like- 
wise recalled. Mr. Miller played the 
Grieg Concerto with the orchestra. 
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One of the features of the May Fes- 
tival this year was the playing of the 
High School harp ensemble, including 
seven young women. Mr. Montani ap- 
peared with this ensemble on the last 
evening of the Festival, and numbers 
by the High School Apollo Chorus, Girls’ 
Glee Club and the combined High School 
chorus also formed part of this program. 
Juliet Nusbaum, assistant supervisor, led 
the choruses. 

Other concerts were those of the two 
junior High School orchestras’ and 
choruses, and two concerts by the grade 
school orchestras and choruses. 

Leila Longman, Gertrude Kohler and 
E. E. Rice, assistant supervisors, di- 
rected the Junior High School programs. 

Successful concerts were given recent- 
ly by the Earlham College Glee Club and 
the Madrigal Club, a girls’ chorus, under 
the leadership of George Stump, head of 
the Music Department of Earlham Col- 
lege. Mr. Stump also took the Glee Club 
on a tour to a number of Indiana towns 
and cities this spring and the Madrigal 
Club appeared in nearby towns. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 





Anne Roselle, soprano, who is appear- 
ing as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony on its extensive tour of the 
West, has been received with marked 
favor in the various cities of Colorado 
and Utah in which she sang. Arriving 
in Salt Lake City on the centenary of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” she included that 
song in her program by special request, 
winning an ovation from the large 
audience. 


New Auditorium Will 
Stimulate Development 
of Music in Memphis 














a 


Photo by Marceau 
Mrs. S. J. Latta 


MEMPHIs, May 19.—With the comple- 
tion of the $2,000,000 municipal audi- 
torium, to be opened next year, an im- 
mense stimulus will be given to music in 
this city, especially in the production of 
grand opera. Memphis is the center of 
a rich section of the South, which in- 
cludes Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Kentucky, and residents look for- 
ward to a musical development equal to 
that of any district of the United States. 

Mrs. S. J. Latta, formerly of New 
York, is taking a prominent part in this 
campaign for music along more extensive 
lines than have ever been attempted in 
Memphis. She will organize a major 
series of concerts on a subscription basis, 
and 106 of the leading business men of 
Memphis have underwritten her plans. 
To this list have been added three New 
York citizens, Messmore Kendall, Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw and Barron Collier. 


The sponsors for the movement are 
Bishop Gailor, of the Episcopal Church; 
four leading clergymen of Memphis, 
Dr. Charles’ Blaisdell, Rabbi Fine- 
shriber, Dean Israel” Noe and Father 
Pastorelli; and in New York, Bishop 


Manning, Dr. John H. Findley and John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Following a recent concert in Jersey 
City, Beniamino Gigli was made an hon- 
orary member of the International Fed- 
eration of Italian Workers, an honor 
shared by only one other person, Mar- 
coni, the inventor. 








CLASS OF 





At Woodstock, N. Y., in the picturesque Maverick Colony (Heart of the Catskills). 
Seven weeks’ intensive course, beginning July 10. 


For enroll . ri i i 
ollment and terms write at once to Sec’y, Ziegler Institute, 1425 Broad- 


way, New York 
Broadway and 77th St. 


Originator: 


(Metropolitan Opera House Studios) or Hotel Belleclaire, 


Caruso Breath Course 





JOHN McCORMACK 


MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney 
Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 
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America Hails Novaes on First Coast to Coast Tour 
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Brilliant Brazilian Pianist, on 
Honeymoon Trip to United 
States, Heard for First Time 
West of Rockies — Public 
Shows Interest in Her New 
Réle of Mrs. Pinto—She 
Finds Futuristic Music 
Lacking in Heart Appeal 


UIOMAR NOVAES and Mrs. Oc- 

tavio Pinto are still two separate 
and distinct personalities; that is, so far 
as the public is concerned. Despite the 
fact of her marriage last December in 
Brazil to Octavio Pinto, the pianist is 
still Miss Novaes to her audiences 
throughout this country. This fact was 
brought out recently in the course of her 
first transcontinental tour, on which she 
achieved unusual successes in cities of 
the Far West and on the Pacific Coast. 

Since her trip to America in the latter 
part of December was also in the nature 
of a honeymoon, the pianist has led what 
one might call a dual existence, being 
either Miss Novaes or Mrs. Pinto as the 
occasion demanded. Arriving in one 
city a day before she was scheduled to 
play, she was registered with her hus- 
band at a hotel as Mrs. Octavio Pinto, no 
one suspecting that she was the artist 
who was to play on the next day. After 
dinner, they spent a little while in the 
parlor, where the hotel manager was 
trying some new records on his phono- 
graph. The one that seemed to catch his 
fancy most was her own recording of 
Philipp’s “Feux Follets,” which, he ex- 
plained, was played by the young pianist 
who was to give a recital on the follow- 
ing day. After he had listened to it 
several times, he said he hoped she would 
play it in her recital, for he would like 
to see if she could play it in public as 
well as she did for the phonograph. Mrs. 
Pinto said never a word, but on the fol- 
lowing day when Miss Novaes walked 
out on the stage, there was a gasp of 
surprise, followed by hearty applause, 
which was redoubled, when for one of 
her encores she played the “Feux Fol- 
lets.” On her return to the hotel she 
found a huge box of roses, marked on the 
outside for Mrs. Octavio Pinto, on the 
inside Miss Novaes! 

Incidents such as this served to make 
her visit this year somewhat different 
from those of former seasons. She finds 
much to admire in the West, sharing the 
enthusiasm of her husband, whose train- 
ing as an engineer and architect enables 
him to appreciate the immense possibili- 
ties of the country. Here Miss Novaes 
confided that she is glad that her hus- 
band, who, she proudly says, is a fine 














Guiomar Novaes and Mary Pickford in Hollywood 


Some of their compositions 
are very beautiful and I play them in my 


pianist and a gifted composer, has other 
interests than music. She says that, be- 
sides being an inspiration to her in her 
playing, he has encouraged her to main- 
tain a broader interest and outlook on 
life. She believes that the musician 
should avoid a narrow view of life if he 
would be an interpreter of great music, 
and expresses the opinion that real music 
must be of the heart and not the head. 
Without condemning the efforts of the 
ultra-modern school, Miss Novaes cannot 
be called one of its enthusiastic disciples. 

“It is difficult and even impossible to 
form a definite opinion of the music of 
today,” she said, “for the reason that art 
is now in a stage of transition. But I 
must confess that I find more pleasure 
in playing the works of the older schools 
than in performing futuristic works, 
which do not necessarily include those of 


and others. 


concerts. But I feel that the modern 
tendency in composition is too much 
away from that which is beautiful and 
does not express the direct impulse of the 
heart. Notes on paper do not make 
music. The heart must speak through 
them before they can really issue forth 
in terms of music.” 

A pleasant feature of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pinto’s trip to the Coast was a visit to 
Hollywood, where they were guests at 
the cottage of Mary Pickford, who is 
now engaged in making a Spanish pic- 
ture, “Rosita.” Before sailing for their 
home in Sao Paulo, Brazil, early in June, 
Miss Novaes is spending some time in 
making a series of new records for the 
Duo-Art. They expect to visit Europe 
next year and return to America in the 
season of 1924-25. HAL CRAIN. 





ELMAN PLAYS WITH 
AUER AS CONDUCTOR 


Distinguished Teacher Leads 
Orchestra for His Pupil 
in Three Concertos 


As a sort of finishing touch to New 
York’s musical season, Mischa Elman, 
accompanied by sixty-five players from 
the New York Philharmonic under the 
leadership of Leopold Auer, was heard 
in Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon. 


The program consisted of three con- 
certos, the Vivaldi-Nachez in G Minor, 
the Beethoven and the Tchaikovsky. 

Interest in the program was naturally 
divided between Professor Auer’s con- 
ducting and Mr. Elman’s playing. The 
veteran teacher was greeted by a burst 
of applause upon his first entrance and 
shared equally with his distinguished 
pupil the many plaudits throughout the 
program. His conducting was _ some- 
what subdued and the orchestra was 
kept down slightly below normal volume 
of sound, but it played evenly and with 
precision. 

Mr. Elman’s playing had its ups and 
downs. Anything more beautiful than 
his tone and musical conception of the 
Adagio in the Vivaldi work would be 
difficult to find. The Beethoven, how- 
ever, was less poignant in its appeal 





Debussy, Ravel, Scriabine, Stravinsky 
and, though Mr. Elman differentiated 


cleverly the character of the Concerto 
from the one preceding, it was a less 
satisfactory performance. His own 
three cadenzas were well constructed 
and very well played, especially some 
double-stopped passages of cruel diffi- 
culty. Whether because of the heat of 
the hall and the length of the program, 
or the playing, or the work itself, the 
Tchaikovsky hardly seemed to rise above 
a routine performance. In response to 
prolonged applause at the end of the 
program, Mr. Elman, with Joseph 
Bonime at the piano, gave an Adagio of 
Mozart and the Boccherini Minuet. 

J. A. H. 


HANS MERX GIVES RECITAL 








German Baritone Sings Wagner Ex- 
cerpts in New York Program 


Hans Merx, German baritone, familiar 
to concert audiences several years ago, 
was heard in recital at Rumford Hall 
on Monday evening of last week. In a 
program comprising excerpts from Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhiduser,” “Lohengrin” and 
“Rheingold,” and lieder, the singer dem- 
onstrated that his voice possesses rich- 
ness of tone and satisfactory volume. 
He sings with sincerity. a fact especially 
evident in Wotan’s “Greeting to Wal- 
halla” from “Rheingold.” 

The acoustic properties of the small 
hall at moments unduly intensified the 
singer’s utterance, and greater restraint 
in instances would have been preferable. 
In numbers from Schubert’s “Schéne 


Millerin” and “Winterreise” cycles, 
Mahler’s “Wo die schénen Trompeten 
blasen,” “Klage” by Pfitzner, Othmar 
Schoeck’s “Peregrina II” and a group by 


Wolf, the artist showed interpretative 
skill. Edward Rechlin was an unusually 


R. M. K. 


competent accompanist. 





Miserendino and Winetzkaja Appear in 
Recital 


Illuminato Miserendino, violinist, and 
Maria Winetzkaja, mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared in recital at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the evening of May 17. Beginning 
half an hour after scheduled time, Mr. 
Miserendino opened the program with 
the Préambule from Bach’s E Major 
Suite and Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill’ So- 
nata. Mme. Winetzkaja then sang 
“Parto, Parto” from Mozart’s “La Clem- 
enza di Tito” and Bemberg’s “Chanson 
Indoue” with violin obbligato. The re- 
mainder of the program included songs 
by Rachmaninoff, Paladilhe, Elgar ana 
Brahms, and violin numbers by Handel, 


Dvorak and Kreisler. David Sapiro 
played for Mr. Miserendino and Rhea 
Silberta for Mme. Winetzkaja. 

J. A. H. 





Adolf Bleicher and Leon Ziporkin Give 
Joint Recital 


A joint recital by Adolf Bleicher, bari- 


tone, and Leon. Ziporkin, contra-bass 
player, was given in the Town Hall on 
Sunday evening. Owing to a certain 


unwieldiness which disqualifies the bass 
as a virtuoso instrument, Mr. Ziporkin’s 


performance was best in passages 

singing cantilena. In his own concert 
which possessed moments of melodic a 
peal, and in Sarasate’s “Ziegeunerw: 
sen” the player showed fair technic 
control and an especially grateful ton 
The vocalist, in numbers including ari: 
from Verdi’s “Masked Ball” and Diaz 
“Benvenuto Cellini” and songs by Ha: 
del, Schubert, Franz, Grieg and Tcha 
kovsky, gave evidence of a fine natur: 
voice, with possibilities for operat 
work, but at present used with a disr 
gard of legato style and frequently « 
tempo. Leo Russetto was a dependab| 
accompanist. R. M. K. 


WASHINGTON INTERSTATE 
OFFICIALS GIVE CONCER’ 


Aitchison’s Male Choir Aided by Arm, 
Band—Cherkassky in Recital 


WASHINGTON, May 21.—The third an: 
final concert of the present season wa 
given by the Interstate Male Chorus 


with Clyde B. Aitchison, conductor, a 
Masonic Auditorium on May 15, wit! 
Henry W. Newton of Spokane, Wash., a 
tenor soloist. The club also had the aid 
of the Army Band string quintet and 
flute, under Capt. P. W. Lewis and Band- 
master W. J. Stannard. The progran 
was largely made up of numbers sp< 

cially requested by the patrons. The In- 
terstate Male Chorus is composed chiefly 
of men of the official force of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, together 
with a few men from neighboring de- 
partments who are interested in music 

Katie Wilson Greene presented the 
gifted boy pianist, Shura Cherkassky, in 
recital at Poli’s Theater on the after- 
noon of May 11. Among the numbers on 
his program were the “Invitation to the 
Dance” of Weber, the Bourée in G Minor 
of Bach, Prelude in G Sharp Minor by 
Scriabine. Polka by Rachmaninoff and 
as encore his own “Prélude Pathétique.”’ 

Helen Gerrer, violinist, was the soloist 
at the Arts Club on May 10. Among her 
numbers were Debussy’s “En Bateau,” 
Kriesler’s “Liebesfreud” and a Bourée 
by Bach. 

The MacDowell Music Club, organized 
about two years ago by Georgia E. 
Miller, gave its second complimentary 
concert at the Playhouse Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 15. The soloists were Anna 
Kennelly, Josephine Mattison, Sue Ken- 
nedy, Eleanor Colborn, Mrs. Lawrence 
Martin, Elizabeth Waters and Katherine 
Offterdinger. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 
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| Carlotta Heller 


PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 2nd to Aug. 11th 
Staff of eminent European and 


American masters, including: 


Barron Berthald Henrietta Holthaus 
Frank Bibb G, Herbert Knight 
Virginia Blackhead Otto Ortmann 
Austin Conradi Anna B. Simmerman 
Vivienne C. Friz Howard R. Thatcher 
Elizabeth Gilbert Mabel Thomas 

J. C. Van Hulsteyn 








| Tuition $15 to $40 according to study 


| tain branches may be offered for the B. 


By special arrangement with the 
| JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in cer 
degree. Circulars mailed. 
Arrangements for classes now being made. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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sCHUMANN ‘HEINK LAST OF 
VISITORS TO MINNEAPOLIS 





Capacity House Greets Singer in Wind- 
up of Season—New Choral 
Club Planned 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 19.—The Minne- 

nolis musical season, as far as visiting 
-rtists are concerned, closed with the 

meert given in the Auditorium on May 
7, by Ernestine Schumann Heink, who 
was assisted by Florence Hardeman, 
violinist, and Katherine Hoffman, pian- 
ict. Mme. Schumann Heink, greeted by 
a capacity audience, aroused great enthu- 
siasm by her fine singing. Her program 
included Schubert’s “Erl Ké6nig,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Ich Liebe Dich,” Salter’s “Cry 
of Rachel” and Landon Ronald’s “Down 
in the Forest.” Miss Hardeman played 
with full tone and technical facility, and 
Mrs. Hoffman’s accompaniments were 
excellent. 

Minneapolis will again have its com- 
munity singing during the summer 
months. Harry Anderson will again 
have charge of this activity under the 
soard of Park Commissicners. A 


women’s choral club will probably be 
organized, and a choir of men from the 
various glee clubs will also take part in 
the singing. The thirteen parks will 
have more extensive programs than last 
year, and thousands of songbooks are 


being prepared, containing both words 
and music, and will be sold for a few 
cents each. 

All through the summer a competition 
will take place between the crowds 
frequenting each park, and a banner 
and silver cup will be presented at the 
end of the season to the winning park. 

H. K. ZUPPINGER. 





OPERA CHIEF FEATURE 
OF CANTON’S SCHEDULE 





“Serenade” and “Shanewis” Presented 
by Local Forces—Harvard Glee 
Club Appears 


CANTON, OHIO, May 19.—The Canton 
Operatic Society gave its fifteenth an- 
nual production on April 26, 27 and 28, 
presenting Victor Herbert’s “Serenade.” 
The performances were excellent and 
cordial audiences crowded the Grand 


Theater on the four nights. The pro- 
ceeds were given to local charitable or- 
ganizations. Among the charter mem- 
bers who sang principal réles were Mar- 
vin Moore and Robert Hurford. 
Cadman’s Indian opera, “Shanewis,” 
was presented recently by the musical 
committee of the local Woman’s Club, 
with Mrs. Zetta S. Bernhart of Massil- 
lon in the title réle and Anne Witter and 
Harry West Junes as the other princi- 





pals. Mrs. Harry Daily, an aunt of Mr. 
Cadman, gave a sketch of the opera. 

Under the management of Ralph D. 
Smith, the Harvard Glee Club gave a 
concert in the City Auditorium on 
April 21. 

The MacDowell Club recently held its 
second monthly recital. The program 
was given by Ruth McConnell, Gerald 
Ater, Marguerite Hudson, William Mey- 
ers, Francis Dellenberger, Catherine 
Cusack, Mrs. G. W. Cable, Rene Bret- 
ting, Julian Bretting, Corrine Schlafly, 
Miriam Rice, Anna B. Loichot, Glen 
King, Vera W. Downing and Rhea W. 
Cable. The Junior MacDowell Club also 
gave a recital lately at which a dozen 
soloists appeared. 

The following officers were elected by 
the Ladies’ Chorus at its annual business 
meeting: Mrs. W. E. Rehbein, president; 
Mrs. W. P. English, vice-president; 
Mary Ann Eschleman, treasurer; Mrs. 
R. E. Heckman, secretary; Mrs. Moor- 
man, financial secretary. 

The Trinity Lutheran Church Choir 
has elected the following officers: Edgar 
E. George, president; M. L. Zimmerman, 
vice-president; Ebba Nordstrom, secre- 
tary; Faith Eish, treasurer. 

RALPH L. MYERs. 





Edmund Burke, baritone of the Metro- 
politan, made his final concert appear- 
ances of the season in Toronto and in a 
concert with the Orpheus Club, Walter 
Ryder, conductor, in Toledo. 
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A. Y. CORNELL 


Celebrated Vocal Instructor of New 
York City will head the Vocal 


SECRETARY CIVIC 


WILLIAM BREACH, Director 


Six Weeks Session 
June 25th to Aug. 4th 


ADELAIDE CAMPBELL 


Head of Voice Dept. 
Hollins College, Va. 


CHARLES TROXELL 


Tenor 


Assistants to 
Mr. Cornell 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


Coach and Accompanist 


Mrs. William John Hall 


Piano Normal Classes 


Teachers Normal Courses—Piano and V oice 


Session held at Salem College—Oldest Women’s College in the South—Beautiful Campus | 
—Fine Music Building—Studios—Practice Rooms—Recital Hall—Artist and Student 
Recitals—Civic Orchestra Concerts and Summer Festival. 
Carolina’s largest city. Situated within fifty miles of main range of the Blue Ridge | 
Mountains, has altitude of 1000 feet—Delightful climate, healthful and invigorating. 
Accommodations in new modern dormitory building at reasonable rates. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


| Mr. Cornell and Miss Howell each have consented to award a free scholarship to the 
| student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess the greatest gift 
Four other Scholarships will also be awarded. 
For Catalogue and Full Particulars Address 


MUSIC COMMISSION 
Box 514, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Winston-Salem 


Free Scholarship applica- 








DICIE HOWELL 


Soprano and Teacher 


is North 





Early regis- 














Anna Burmeister Plans 
Extensive Tours Under 
Evelyn Hopper Direction 














Photo by Donald Cameron Beidler 
Anna Burmeister, Soprano 


Among the American singers who 
have come into prominence in the last 
few seasons is Anna Burmeister, so- 
prano, who since her successful début 
in Aeolian Hall two winters ago has 


made an enviable reputation in the 
larger centers of the Middle West. 
Among her more recent engagements 


have been several eleventh hour calls to 
substitute for Dicie Howell, whose ill- 
ness prevented her singing, including an 
appearance with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony in Minneapolis, and in Toledo, 
where she sang with the Eurydice Club, 
one of the most important organizations 
in that part of the country. In both 
cities she won the favor of both public 
and press for her beautiful voice and 
artistic singing. Other engagements 
this spring included concerts in Peoria 
and Bloomington, Ill., Kenosha, Wis., 
Duluth, Minn., and in Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, where she gave a joint recital at 
the festival with Walter Greene, bari- 
tone, and Arthur Hackett, tenor. Miss 
Burmeister is planning more extensive 
activities for next season and will ap- 
pear under the exclusive management 
of Evelyn Hopper, who is arranging a 
series of appearances in various parts 
of the country. 





Artists Applauded in Wheeling Concert 


WHEELING, W. VA., May 21.—The 
Woman’s Club brought its season to a 
close with an interesting recital by Jessie 
Wolf-Lipphardt and Eileen Kraft, pian- 
ists, and David Daniels, violinist, in the 
auditorium of the Elks’ Club on the 
afternoon of May 4. In the piano num- 
bers, among which were Mozart’s Sonata 
in D, Schumann’s Andante and Varia- 
tions, “Morning” and “Evening” by 
Chaminade and _ Saint-Saéns’ Danse 
Macabre, an unusual effect was created 
by the two pianists playing in unison on 
two pianos. The work of Mrs. Lipphardt 
is well and favorably known and that of 
Miss Kraft, who has been heard less 
frequently, attracted much attention 
through her technical ability and skill in 
interpretation. Mr. Daniels also had an 
enthusiastic reception. Miss Kraft was 
also one of the artists appearing in the 
concert given by the Art Study Club in 
the Y. W. C. A. auditorium on the after- 
noon of the previous day. 





Tarkio College, Mo., Offers Bachelor’s 
Degree 
TARKIO, Mo.,, May 21.—Another col- 


lege has offered the new degree of 
Bachelor of School Music, making less 
difficult the pathway of the prospective 
public school music supervisor who is re- 
quired to have a college degree. Tarkio 
College, of which Robert W. Adams is 
director, has recently: outlined a four 
years’ course leading to this degree, re- 
quiring four years of teaching methods, 
at least three years of theory of music, 
and study of piano and voice, orchestral 
instruments, mathematics, and other 
subjects. 


Spalding Closes Tour of Holland 


Albert Spalding, violinist, gave a fare- 
well concert in The Hague on May 15 
after a most successful tour of Holland, 
according to a cable to the New York 
Times. Mr. Spalding received a great 
ovation and played many encores. 
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FIRST AMERICAN TOURNEE 


of 


GEORGETTE LEBLANC 


a =” 


CONCERTS POETRY 


REC ITALS 


‘DRAMA 





HE distinguished Frenchwoman, recognized as one of the greatest 
artists of Europe, unique in having achieved equal success on 
the concert, dramatic and operatic stage. Mapame Lesianc will be 


available in America from December to May of the season 192 3-24. 


cALL lovers of music and the theatre 
will appreciate the unique and indt- 
vidual programs which. MADAME 


LesLanc ts gualified to offer... . 


ART DIRECTION GEORGETTE LEBLANC, INC. 
FISK BUILDING 250 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


LOUISE DAVIDSON, PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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Symphony Concerts in Detroit Show 
Record Receipts for Past Season 


Wil 

\ETROIT, May 19.—The symphony 
D concerts given in this city by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch’s forces in the season just 


closed are described as the most success- 


ful in the history of the orchestra, and 
the results have given great satisfaction 
to William E. Walter, who has just 
finished his first year as manager. The 
patronage of these twenty-eight concerts 
showed a net increase of twelve and a 
half per cent over that of the 1921-1922 
season, and an increase of between five 
and six per cent over that of 1920-1921, 
which had ranked as the most prosperous 
the orchestra had ever had. | 

In all, 104 concerts were given by the 
Detroit Symphony in the twenty-eight 
weeks. Of these, there were in Detroit 
twenty-eight symphony concerts, twenty 
Sunday afternoon concerts at popular 
prices and five young people’s concerts; 
and one special concert and twenty-five 
concerts were given in the public schools. 
Eighteen symphony concerts and seven 
young people’s concerts were given out- 
side of Detroit. Of these symphony con- 


certs, Buffalo heard five, Ann Arbor four 
and Ypsilanti two, and there were one 
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each in Lansing and Jackson, Mich.; 
Utica and Rochester, N. Y.; Urbana and 
Bloomington, I]l., and Kansas City, Miss. 
Buffalo had two young people’s concerts, 
and one each of these concerts was given 
in Jackson, Utica, Urbana, Bloomington 
and Kansas City. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
conducted the twenty-eight symphony 
concerts in Detroit and thirteen of the 
symphony concerts out-of-town. The 
others, sixty-three all told, were under 
the leadership of Victor Kolar, the as- 
sistant conductor. 


Symphony Music for the Schools 


The civic work done by the Detroit 
Symphony has proved of great value. 
Mr. Walter, the manager, persuaded the 
Board of Education to appropriate the 
sum of $5,000 for the expenses of twenty- 
five concerts to be given in the public 
schools as a part of the public school 
curriculum to which the children were to 
be admitted free of cost. Sixteen of 
these concerts were given in the large 
auditorium of the Cass Technical High 
School; the others in different high 
schools with the exception of the final 
one—the music memory contest—which 
was given in Orchestra Hall. A con- 


servative estimate is that between 55,000 
and 60,000 heard these concerts, and of 
these children, between sixty-five and 
seventy per cent were from the grade 
schools. Only two programs were used, 
one in the first half, the other in the 
second half of the season; and the 
children were coached in these programs 
by the music teachers of the schools be- 
fore they went to the concerts. 

The outlook for next season in Detroit 
is exceedingly bright. The auction sale 
of boxes for the Thursday night concert 
has brought over $23,000, which is $5,000 
more than the sum realized a year ago, 
and the renewals and applications for 
seats indicate a very substantial increase 
in the season’s sales, both for the Thurs- 
day and Friday evening concerts. 

The Board of Directors of the Detroit 
Symphony Society will next season try 
a most interesting experiment, along the 
lines of civic work. They have engaged 
for the year, beginning on June 1, Edith 
M. Rhetts, who has had such remarkable 
success in the past two years in work- 
ing for the cause of good music in Kansas 
City. Miss Rhetts is a lecturer on musi- 
cal subjects, and her work in Detroit 
will be as an active propagandist among 
all classes in the cause of good music 
and, incidentally, in the cause of the De- 
troit Symphony. Mr. Walter has, during 
the past season, succeeded in arousing 
great interest among the women’s clubs 
of Detroit, and Miss Rhetts has had out- 
lined for her already a large amount 
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of work in these clubs. It is also planned 
that she will do a great deal of work in 
the industrial plants of the city and in 
the public school work. Plans for the 
schools have not yet been outlined, but 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools, 
and Thomas H. Chilvers, supervisor of 
music, promise cordial cooperation in 
working out a scheme by which the 
Symphony can play an even more prac- 
tical réle in educating the young than 
in the past two years. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch plans spending the 
summer in California. Mr. Kolar will 
spend the greater part of the summer 
at his home in Long Branch, N. J. The 
tenth season of the orchestra will open 
with the first pair of symphony concerts 
on Oct. 18 and 19. 


Choir to Be Revived 


The Detroit Symphony Choir, which 
did such notable work a year ago, will 
be revived next year under the baton of 
Mr. Kolar, assistant conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Murphy have 
presented to the Detroit Symphony for 
installation in Orchestra Hall a fine four- 
manual pipe organ. It is being built 
at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, and will be 
ready for use in the middle of next 


season. The cost of the organ and its 
installation will be about $50,000. 
MABEL M. FURNEY. 





ANNOUNCE PEABODY PLANS 





Conservatory Engages New Teachers for 
Twelfth Summer Session 


BALTIMORE, May 21.—A large staff of 
teachers has been engaged for the twelfth 
summer session of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, which will open on 
July 2 and continue for six weeks. 
Austin Conradi, pianist, who has been 
assistant to Ernest Hutcheson at the 
Chautauqua Summer School for several 


years, has been chosen to head the piano 
department. In addition to _ private 
teaching he will also conduct a course 
in musical appreciation. Other teachers 
in this department will be Virginia C. 
Blackhead, who will conduct a teachers’ 
training course; Anna B. Simmerman, 
Carlotta Heller, Henrietta Holthaus, 
Mabel Thomas and Otto Ortman. 

Frank Bibb will be in charge of the 
vocal department, in which he will have 
the assistance of Margaret C. Rabold, 
prominent Baltimore singer, and Eliza- 
beth H. Gilbert, formerly head of the 
voice department of Lawrence Con- 
servatory, Appleton, Wis., and of the 
State Normal School, Pittsburg, Kan. 

G. Herbert Knight will be in charge 
of the organ department, and J. C. Van 
Hulsteyn, head of the violin department, 
will have the assistance of Vivienne 
Cordero-Friz. Howard R. Thatcher will 
be in charge of the work in harmony 
and composition, and Berron Berthald, 
head of the opera department during 
the regular term, will give a course in 
stage dramatics. 

As in former years, the summer school 
of Johns Hopkins University will co- 
operate with Peabody and will recognize 
certain studies taken at the Conserva- 
tery as electives for candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. Dr. Ed- 
ward F. Buchner and Frederick R. Hu- 
ber will conduct the University and Con- 
servatory Schools, respectively. 





LEWISTON, ME. 


May 19.—Lewiston City Hall was fairly 
well filled for the eleventh Orpheon Club 
concert, at which Carmela Ponselle and 
Raoul Vidas were the soloists. Besides 
lighter airs, Miss Ponselle sang “Pleurez 
mes Yeux” from “Le Cid” and “O Don 
Fatale” from “Don Carlos,” winning 
much applause. Mr. Vidas’ program in 
cluded three of his own violin composi- 
tions. His most popular number was 
the Silvestri-Vidas Canzonetta. The 
Orpheon Club, led by Alphonse W. Cote, 
did excellent work. 

ALICE FRostT Lorpb. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
May 19.—Katherine Hoffman _ ar- 
ranged an excellent series of concerts 


as a contribution to local Music Week 
activities. Beatrice Goeke, soprano, 
gave a concert on May 1, accompanied 
by Frank Kneeland. Olive Heiser, con- 
tralto, and Harry Reid, baritone, ap- 
peared on the following afternoon. The 
Trenton Glee Singers comprising Albert 
Watson, William Fleming, James Newell, 
Samuel Bullock and Albert Harrison, 
gave a program on May 3. 
FRANK L. GARDINER, 
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MARJORIE SQUIRES 


_ SENSATIONAL AMERICAN CONTRALTO 


TRIUMPHS AS DELILAH 


at Columbus Festival on April 24 














5 “Miss Squires LIVED UP TO THE EXPECTATIONS OF HER AUDIENCE 
5 both vocally and emotionally in that seductive song, ‘My Heart at Thy Sweet 
=| Voice,’ toward which the whole act progresses and from which the opera 





recedes until the catastrophe in the Temple.”—Columbus Citizen, April 25, 


OLY 


S 1923. 
| “The soloists were notable. Miss Squires sang the Delilah part admir- 


Oy 


ably with a voice of opulent quality, dramatic fervor and well-grounded tradi- 
tion. She WAS RECEIVED WITH A FURORE OF ACCLAMATION after 
the well-beloved aria, ‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.’ In the fury of the 
succeeding defiance she was admirably dramatic.”? — Columbus Dispatch, 


April 25, 1923. 


“In the réle of Delilah Miss Squires sang the contralto parts of the opera 
in a manner that CALLED FORTH REPEATED APPLAUSE from the audi- 
ence.” —Colimbus Daily, April 25, 1923. 


*““Miss Squires more than satisfied everyone present, for she gave gener- 
ously of her opulent gifts and SANG WITH SENSUOUS ABANDON, DIS- 
PLAYING A VOICE OF POWER AND WIDE RANGE, and a tropical tempera- 
ment. Her florid passages were done with brilliancy, and her high notes 
rang out with clarity and warmth.”—Columbus State Journal, April 29, 1923. = 
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WHAT NEW YORK AND OTHER CITIES THINK OF THE ARTIST ~ 
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R “Marjorie Squires sang the ‘Adieu Forets 


— from Tschaikowsky’s ‘Jeanne d’Are’ with 
F dramatic fervor and fine peetic conception 
F of the text. Her second number was Saint- 
Fi Saéns’ ‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.’ In 
5 each of the arias the velvety resonance of her 
| lovely voice was disclosed. Her singing won 
c for her an ovation.”—<Kansas City Journal. 





iS ‘‘Marjorie Squires possesses a _ beautiful, 
rich voice, full and sweet. She is attractive 
‘i in appearance, charming of personality and 
she delighted her audience, which gave her 
warm welcome. Her artistic singing created 
—& much enthusiasm.”—St. Joseph (Mo.) Ga- 
i  zette. 





is) ““Marjorie Squires, the soloist, charmed 
s her hearers—accompanied by the orchestra, 
< she cast a spell of tenderness which left the 
E audience in a thrill of ecstasy when the last 


Fad > * 5 
& note left the singer’s throat.”—Charloite 


i N.C.) Observer. 


*““Marjorie Squires has a superb equip- 
ment—a voice of noble quality, great 
volume, vibrant vitality, commendable 
equableness and ample range; breathing 
apparatus ample and obedient; earnest- 
ness, intelligence. Her song is ear-fill- 
ing and stimulating. She has the right 
to sing.”—H. E. Krehbiel, New York 


Tribune. 


“She has a voice of true contralto 
quality of beauty, richness and powerful 
sonority, which she controls with an in- 
telligent mastery of the technique of the 
art and uses with considerable skill and 
insight. Her singing was of a sort that 
gave great pleasure.”—Richard Aldrich, 
New York Times. 


*““Marjorie Squires belongs to the little 
company of heroic contraltos, equipped 
with a voice of noble proportions and a 
temperament which is sensitive to the 
qualities of songs of widely varied moods. 
Her splendid voice would give pleasure to 
any listener even if she had not so much 
genuine art.”—New York Herald. 


“Brillianecy and finish distinguish her 
work. Her tone is beautiful and refined. 
Fine spirit and intelligence make her 
style distinctive.—Chicago American. 


“Miss Squires delighted her hearers 
with a program of variety and beauty. 
She displayed a tone of magnetic charm 
that held the audience in rapt attention. 
She has a wonderful voice, and the lower 
register is especially beautiful. A singer 
who touches the heart.”—Chicago Record 


Herald. 


““Miss Squires’ voice, a contralto of 
luscious quality and splendid power, is 
an expressive medium of an_ intelligent 
and highly trained musical personality.” 
—Cincinnati Tribune. 


“Marjorie Squires’ work was worthy of 
the highest commendation. Her voice is 
unusually powerful and yet has a quality 
of richness which places it among the 
greatest contralto voices in the world.” 
—Bangor Daily Commercial. 


“Marjorie Squires was the surprise of 
the Festival. She has a big voice, par- 
ticularly fresh and ringing in quality, 
and she sings in excellent style.”—Lewis- 
ton Evening Journal. 


**A deserved triumph. Marjorie Squires 
has a certain dark beauty which appeals. 
Unusual artistry and technique. Com- 
parisons with Raisa were inevitable, for 
their voices have much in common — 
warmth, opulence, sparkling brilliancy, 
great power. The bravas which greeted 
her principal number could have been 
heard in the street.”—Portland Daily 
Press. 


“A wonderful voice, and the lower 
register is especially beautiful. A singer 
who touches the heart.”—Columbus Dis- 


patch. 


“A tremendous ovation was given Miss 
Squires, soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, last evening. She 
has an exceptional voice, flexible, power- 
ful and expressive. She made the decided 
hit of the season.” —Chautauqua (N. Y.) 
Daily. 


“Ysaye conducted and there was a 
vocal soloist who proved to be one of the 
most pleasing and satisfying singers ever 
heard here. She was Marjorie Squires, 
a young American contralto, who has 
such a luscious, abundant and beautiful 
voice as to make reasonable all sorts of 
predictions for her future.”—Columbia 
(S. C.) State. 
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Mme. Duckwitz Plays in Paris 
PaRIS, May 15.—Among the American 
artists who have been heard this spring 
is Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, pianist, who 
gave a recital recently before the Ameri- 
can Women’s Club. Mme. Duckwitz 


Ravel, Debussy and Chabrier. She dis- 
played much assurance and breadth of 
style and a large technique. Her inter- 
pretations were interesting and _ she 
showed an ability to make the piano 
“sing.” Mme. Duckwitz has also been 
heard in Chateau Thierry and will make 






Stadium Series, with Larger Orchestra 
and New Stand, Will Begin on July 5 
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made an excellent impression in Mac- 
Dowell’s Third Sonata, études by Liszt 
and Chopin and a group of works by 


other appearances before returning to 
the United States in July. 
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Summer Studio in San Diego, Calif. 


Mr. Doane Will Teach in 
San Diego, Calif. 
July 9th to August 18th 





Coach of Marjorie Squires, Louise Stall- 
ings, Esther Dale and others. 


AN APPRECIATION 





My dear John Doane :— 


Greatest coach and accompanist are the words that 
come readily to me, but since all my work has been 
done with you I really can have no standard for com- 
parison, but will just say that personally I can ask noth- 
ing more. For kindly criticism, helpful suggestion, for 
accompaniments that are towers of strength, and most 
of all for your boundless enthusiasm, please accept my 
deepest gratitude. 

(Signed) MARJORIE SQUIRES 











COURSE COMPRISES 
INTERPRETATION — DICTION — STYLE — TRADITION for 
SINGERS — TONE — STYLE — TRADITION for ACCOMPAN- 
ISTS. 


For particulars address 


JOHN DOANE STUDIO, 25 EAST 35th St., New York City 
or JOHN DOANE STUDIO, 1849 Lyndon Road, San Diego, Cal., After July 9th 





HE Stadium Concerts will begin their E. S. 


sixth season on the evening of Thurs- 
day, July 5, with a minimum of six 
weeks, under the conductorship of 
Willem Van Horgstraten, with an aug- 
mented New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and a new orchestra stand erected 
at a cost of $15,000. Announcement of 
the season’s program was made on May 
10 by the Stadium’s committee headed 
by Adolph Lewisohn, honorary chair- 
man; Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
chairman, and Mrs. Newbold Le Roy 
Edgar, vice-chairman. The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra is to comprise 106 men, 
an increase of twenty-one over last year. 
Arthur Judson will again be manager. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten will conduct for 
the entire six weeks. The Philharmonic 
conductor is now abroad, but will return 
early in June. The new stand is 
promised to be a vast improvement over 
that of preceding years, and, it is be- 
lieved, will eliminate whatever difficulty 
has hitherto existed in hearing the or- 
chestra’s pianissimo from the furthest 
seats of the great semi-circle. 

Only programs of the greatest music 
will be given. It was proved definitely 
last year that such programs alone had 
the power of attracting record audiences. 
When such were given, even if the par- 
ticular night was disagreeable and 
promised rain, the audiences would come. 
When a program was “lightened,” in 
some mysterious way the audience of 
that night would drop off. 


Directorate Largely the Same 


The directorate will be virtually the 
same as last year, and in addition to Mr. 
Lewisohn, Mrs. Guggenheimer and Mrs. 
Edgar, will include Clarence H. Mackay, 
Mrs. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Felix M. 
Warburg, Mrs. William Ambrose Taylor, 
Mrs. Reginald Fincke, who is new on 
the committee, together with Mrs. Henry 
Martyn Alexander, who will again head 
the educational sub-committee. 

Among the contributors thus far to 
the new season are Mr. Lewisohn, Mr. 
Warburg, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Mrs. 


Harkness, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hofheimer, the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation, Vincent 
Astor, W. C. Durant, Charles Hirshorn, 
R. Thornton Wilson, Mrs. Christian B. 
Holmes, Mrs. Arthur Sachs, Steinway & 
Sons, Herbert Lehman, Louis F. Roth- 
schild, Mrs. William B. Osgood Field, 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Walter B. 
James, Frank V. Storrs, Mrs. William 
G. Rockefeller, Mrs. Willard Straight, 
Henry Walters, Mrs. Walter J. Salmon, 
Mrs. Julian W. Robbins, Mrs. William 
Church Osborn, Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer, Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Edgar, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max J. Bernheim. 

The Stadium auditions, arranged by 
Mrs. William Cowen, were begun Thurs- 
day of last week at Aeolian Hall. Man- 
agers and teachers are this year actively 
co-operating by bringing forward young 
men and young women of_ special 
promise. The auditions are open to all. 
The competition for scores by American 
composers has already yielded over 100 
works, submitted for performance at the 
concerts. 





MOBERLY, MO. 


May 19.—Raymond Koch, baritone, 
and Hugo Hagen of St. Louis, pianist 
and organist, were heard in an interest- 
ing recital at the Coates Street Presby- 
terian Church on May 7. The program 
was admirably balanced. Mr. Koch, in 
excellent voice, gave three groups of 
songs, and Mr. Hagen, besides playing 
the accompaniments, gave four solo 
groups. HERBERT W. Cost. 


BEDFORD, OHIO 


May 19.—Handel’s “Messiah” was pre- 
sented by the chorus of the Senior High 
School on April 27 at the first annual 
spring festival. The soloists were Flor- 
ence Wasson, soprano; Emily Stretch, 
contralto; Harold T. Branch, tenor, and 
John O. Samuels, bass. Orvis C. Irwin 
conducted and Ada Clampitt and Mrs. 
Bayard T. Wright were at the piano. It 
is planned to study an oratorio each 
year. Blanche Alexander is supervisor 
of music. 















With my heartiest wishes for 





INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 





CINCINNATI 
142 W. 4th St. 






1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 









The Hoidwin Piano 


exclusively 


At the end of this, the first season in which I have used your pianos for my recital work, I want to 
express my complete satisfaction with the Concert Grands and my earnest thanks for the kindness and 
consideration which the Baldwin Company has always extended me. 

In commenting upon the Baldwin Piano I am swayed above all else by the quality of its tone——pure, 
lovely, and inspiring. For the singer this tone represents a sure source of inspiration and never fal 
to blend harmoniously with the voice. 

I shall be very happy to use and endorse the Baldwin in the future. 


leg, 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


323 S. Wabash Ave. 


ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS 
1111 Olive St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 





Lucrezia 


BOIR 


Soprano 








Metropolitan Opera 
Company 





USES AND ENDORSES 















I am 
Most cordially yours, 













NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Av. 
LOUISVILLE 
521 S. Fourth Ave. 
DALLAS 
1807 Commerce St. 
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N.B. NEXT SEASON 
THEIR LAST IN AMERICA UNTIL 
SEASON OF 1926-1927. 


UNIQUE 
ENTERTAINING 


and 


POPULAR 
ATTRACTION 
of the PIANISTIC 


WORLD 


WILL BE 


Critics of Three Leading Musical Centres,—New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Concur With the Above Description 


Unique. 
Have made a unique place for them- 
selves in Our contemporary musical 
world. 

Chicago Evening Post. 
Music that they have made singu- 
larly their own. 

New York Times. 
Entertaining. 
They have made music for two 
Pianos as interesting as a variety 
show, not only to the layman, but 
also to the lover of art. 

Chicago Journal. 


Exclusive Management 
VICTOR RECORDS 


Two of the most entertaining con- 
cert artists New York is privileged 


to hear. 
New York Telegram. 


The program for this recital was 
varied, and all of it interesting.... 
it was a notable performance in 
program making and program play- 


ing. New York World. 


Popular. 


Before a house both filled and pay- 
ing. ‘The audience was in turn re- 
paid with a performance out of the 


DANIEL MAYER 


CHICKERING PIANOS USED 


ordinary, one of highest excellence. 
New York Times. 


The enjoyment that everyone had 
yesterday afternoon at Jordan Hall 
was conspicuous. 


Boston American. 


and of 


The Highest Artistry. 


“The Flonzaleys” might hardly play 
a quartet of Mozart’s in a manner 
so finished as that in which the pian- 
ists yesterday played his sonata. 
Boston Transcript. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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53 W. 30th Street, New York City 








_OLGA STEEB 











Olga Steeb is a Western contribution to American Art. 
Once her name becomes as generally known in the East, as 
it is known, respected and acclaimed in the West, it will 
stand as one of the truly great names of the American con- 
cert stage. 
BORNE ON THE WEST WIND 

LOS ANGELES 

Before an audience which packed the Auditorium to the doors, Olga Steeb scored a 
sensational triumph with the Philharmonic Orchestra. From the commanding 
chords of the opening Andante the audience realized the masterly qualities of her 
playing. She met the prodigious demands of the work (St. Saéns’s G Minor 
concerto) with a domination which swept her audience to exaltation —Es«aminer. 


The recital last evening by Olga Steeb was astonishing—the most fulsome pre- 
dictions pale before this amazing girl’s achievement. —Times. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The reception accorded her by a crowded house should have assured her that her 
return is welcome indeed. Miss Steeb displayed a marvelous synthesis of delicacy 
and power, her performance being worthy of 

comparison with that of any of the famous 

masters of the keyboard.—Chronicle. 


When I heard her a couple of years ago it 
was her tremendous technical equipment that 
impressed me. That virtuosity she still pos- 
sesses; but it no longer is an end in itself; it 
subserves the much higher gift which we call 
temperament.—E raminer. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


From the announcement of the 
first big, broad theme to the last 
crashing dynamic 
little pianist held the audience in 
the silence of delight. Olga 
Steeb is a pianist without any 
affectations. She compelled the 
music 


chords, the 


maximum of with mini- 
mum of apparent effort—Morn- 


ing Oregonian. 


There is no indecision in her 
technique, no faltering of inten- 
tion. She is in truth a dynamic 
pianist and one who rises tri- 
umphantly above the mechanics 


of her art.—Daily Journal. 





Available singly in recital or on 
transcontinental tour with the 
GRIFFES GROUP. 





Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 


Knabe Piano 





| “ELLA KOLAR WINS SUCCESS” 


“Ella Kolar, an American dramatic soprano, in fact a former resident of 
Oak Park, made her debut before a Chicago audience in a song recital Wednes- 
Miss Kolar has had good European training in 
operatic work, and also showed intelligent understanding of song interpreta- 
She has a voice which has a rich quality and is high and powerful, and 
she sang the romanza from Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ with dramatic 
—The Daily News, Chicago, Ill. 


day evening at Orchestra Hall. 
tion. 
feeling and with fine vocal art.” 


Available for 


CONCERT—OPERA and ORATORIO 


New York Address 
501 Fifth Ave., c/o Musical America Co. 


Personal Representative 


CHAS. D. MALAGUTI, 60 South St., Boston 









Brilliant Array of Teachers to Give | 
Cleveland Institute Summer Session 
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LEVELAND, May 19.—Plans for the 

summer session of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, which opens June 21 
and closes Aug. 2, are practically ¢om- 
pleted. Courses have been outlined and 
an unusually able faculty has been se- 
cured by Ernest Bloch, musical director 
of the Institute. 

The teaching practice of the Institute 
is based upon the idea that music is a 
vital, living language. Musical theory, 
the key to the grammar of music, is thus 
accorded an important position in the 
curriculum. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
this year’s summer session will be a nine 
weeks’ course by the distinguished voice 
teacher, Giulio Silva. Mr. Silva was a 
member of the summer session faculty 
last. summer and was a guest-teacher 
during the regular season. He will be- 
gin his courses this summer on June 1, 
three weeks before the summer session 
opens. ‘ 

Mr. Silva was born in 1875 at Parma, 
Italy. He assisted the renowned Cotogni 
in his lessons, later directing opera per- 
formances in Italy. For nine years he 
taught singing in France and Germany. 
In 1913 he was nominated professor for 
life at the Royal Conservatory of Parma, 
and the next year he had the distinction 
of being the only Italian teacher who 
was a delegate at the First Internationa] 
Congress of Phonetics at Hamburg. The 
minister of public instruction and the 
president of the Royal Academy of St. 


Cecilia appointed him to Cotogni’s place 
upon the latter’s death in 1917 and he 
still retains the position of Maestro di 
Canto there. His leave of absence be- 
gan in 1920, when he came to this coun- 
try to teach at the David Mannes Music 
School in New York. This is the second 
year of his connection with the Institute. 
Another important faculty member 
for the summer session is Beryl Rubin- 
stein, pianist. Five times during the 
last season Mr. Rubinstein has been 
soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
once with the Detroit Orchestra. He has 
given joint recitals with such well-known 
musicians as Victor de Gomez and Andre 
de Ribaupierre. 
Mrs. Charlotte de Muth Williams, vio- 
linist, studied with Hans Sitt at the 
Royal Conservatory of Leipzig and with 
Henri Marteau at Geneva. She will also 
be a member of the Institute’s teaching 
staff this summer. Other faculty mem- 


bers will be Nathan Fryer, pianist; 
Mrs. Edna Dunham Willard, voice 
teacher; Emma Banks, pianist; Mrs. 


Frances Bolton Kortheuer, pianist; Ruth 
H. Willian, violinist; Roger Sessions, 
teacher of theory; Louise G. Langland, 
Ruth M. Edwards and Dorothy K. Price, 
pianist. 

Enrollments for the summer session 
are greatly in excess of last year’s, and 
it is expected this will be a record sea- 
son. 


R. E. Johnston, New York manager, 
has just announced that beginning July 
1 next, Frederick Gunster, tenor, will 
be under his exclusive management. 
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Past Season 
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GALLO INCREASES 
HAVANA SUCCESS 


“Boheme,” “Aida,” “Traviata” 
and “Hamlet” Stir New 
Enthusiasm 


By Nena Benitez 

HAVANA, May 19.—The presentatio: 
by the San Carlo Company on May 1 o: 
“Bohéme,” with Lucrezia Bori and Gio 
vanni Martinelli in the principal parts 
brought the greatest popular demonstra 
tion of the entire opera series. The audi 
ence paid a tribute, not only to the art 
ists, but to Fortune Gallo, impresario o| 
the company. Ovations were frequent 
during the performance of the Puccini 
opera, the climax coming after the third 
act curtain. Yvonne d’Arle made he) 
Havana début as Musetta and was cor- 
dially admired. The other Bohemians 
were Mario Valle, Giuseppe Interrant: 
and Pietro De Biasi. Carlo Peroni con 
ducted excellently. 


Another memorable occasion was that 
of the performance on May 38 of Verdi’s 
“Aida,” with Marie Rappold in the title 
role, Mr. Martinelli as Radames, Titta 
Ruffo as Amonasro, Stella de Mette as 
Amneris and Mr. De Biasi as Ramfis. 
A sold-out house gave welcome to this 
cast. The Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet 
forces lent a touch of exotic color to the 
entertainment. 


Miss Bori made her second appearance 
on May 5 in “Traviata,” the Spanish 
soprano again arousing enthusiasm. 
Richard Bonelli sang the réle of the 
elder Germont with fine artistry. Rog- 
giero Baldrich made his local début as 
Alfredo Germont, but became indisposed, 
and his place was capably taken after 
the first act by Ludovico Tomarchio. 
Again the Pavley-Oukrainsky dancers 
contributed to the success of the evening. 

“Hamlet,” at the Sunday matinée, 
with Mr. Ruffo in the title-réle, attracted 
a capacity audience. He received an 
ovation. Josephine Lucchese was also 
given a well-merited tribute. Other par- 
ticipants were Miss de Mette and Pavel 
Ludikar. 

The second week of opera by Mr. 
Gallo’s forces was even a greater suc- 
cess than the first. 


NAME DISTRICT WINNERS 











Great Lakes Federation Contests Decided 
—Toledo Choir Heard 

TOLEDO, OHIO, May 19.—The Great 
Lakes District Contest for the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs’ prizes was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, district 
president, at the Toledo Museum of 
Art on May 3. Winners of state con- 
tests from Michigan, Indiana and Ohio 
competed. The successful contestants in 
this contest were: Piano, Matilda Gar- 
bett, Detroit; voice, Emma _ Burkhart, 
Cincinnati, and Thomas Dewey, Ann 
Arbor; violin, Alma Borneman, Colum- 
bus. 

The Toledo Choral Society closed its 
season on May 2 at the Coliseum with a 
stirring performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah.” The chorus was admirably 
responsive to the baton of the conductor, 
Mary Willing Megley, and the soloists 
were happily chosen. They were Mrs. 
William M. Richards, soprano; Mrs. C 
K. Chapman, contralto; Norman Staiger, 
boy soprano; Paul Mallory, tenor, and 
Roscoe C. Mulholland, baritone. The 
double quartet was composed of Lenna 
Jennings and Mrs. F. T. Braithwaite, 
sopranos; Mrs. A. R. McCleary and Vera 
Long, contraltos; E. C. Frail and W. B. 
Jones, tenors, and Joseph P. Moran and 
George W. Risser, basses. The chorus 
was also assisted by the Trinity Church 
Boy Choir. J. H. HARDER. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


May 19.—George Dasch, conductor of 
the Chicago Civic Orchestra, has con- 
sented to direct the rehearsals for the 
Grand Rapids Civic Orchestra for the 
balance of the season, as a tribute to the 
memory of Ottokar Malek, conductor of 
the Grand Rapids Civic Orchestra.— 
E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, and 
Eva Gauthier, soprano, lately gave a 
joint recital at the Powers Theater for 
the benefit of the American Field Ser- 
vice fellowships. 

Victor H. HENDERSON. 
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Numerous Recitals Interest London 


LONDON, May 16.—London has had a 
wealth of recitals recently, both as re- 
gards number and excellence. Not the 
least of these was one given by Eugene 
Ysaye in Queen’s Hall, with the assis- 
tance of the London Symphony under the 
p.ton of Maurice Besley. The program 
contained concertos by Vivaldi and Mo- 
zert, several compositions by Mr. Ysaye, 
Beethoven and Vieuxtemps. Mr. Ysaye’s 
playing seems to have lost none of its 
‘olden beauty of tone or its power of 
interpretation. The Mozart and Vivaldi 
numbers were especially satisfying. 
After the latter the artist was presented 
with a laurel wreath. . . . Louise Aumo- 
nier and Albert Cazabon were well re- 
ceived in the second of their series of 
sonata recitals. One of the best num- 
bers was Saint-Saéns’ Trio in F, in which 
Edith Evans, ’cellist, assisted. . . . The 
London Symphony, under Albert Coates, 
presented at the closing concert of its 
seventeenth season the identical program 
given at the inaugural concert under 
Hans Richter. The playing of Elgar’s 
“Enigma” Variations was one of the fea- 
tures of the concert. . . . Other recitals 
of interest have been given by the Spen- 
cer Dyke Quartet; Jeffry Reynolds, pian- 
ist; the Amateur Orchestra of London, 
under Wynn Reeves; Harold Samuel, 
pianist; Jelly d’Aranyi, violinist, and 
Victor Schiéler, a young Danish pianist. 


ge 





WEIMAR, May 5.—Reger’s posthu- 
mous cantata, “Risen, Risen,” for solo 
contralto, mixed choir and organ, is 
scheduled for its world premiére by the 
People’s Chorus of the German National 
Theater here on May 11. Fischer will 
conduct, and Miss Von Normann will 
be the soloist. 





Moscow, April 10.—The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the stage début of Leonid 
Sobinoff, well known Russian tenor, was 
celebrated recently with a jubilee per- 
formance of “Lohengrin” in the State 
Theater. Sobinoff sustained the titular 
role of the work. 





NicE, May 14.—An interesting pre- 
miére recently given here was that of 
with libretto by Paul 
Milliet and music by Charles Pons. An 





The important engagements booked and the gratifying success attending 


interesting feature of the work is that 
there is a considerable amount of singing 
as well as dancing in it. Miss Ratteri as 
Androméde and Miss Delcher as Persée 
both made signal successes. 





Dunhill Symphony Produced at Fes- 
tival in Bournemouth 


BOURNEMOUTH, May 16.—One of the 
features of the Bournemouth Festival, 
which has brought forward much Brit- 
ish music in the last thirty years, was 
Thomas F. Dunhill’s A Minor Symphony, 
which had its first complete performance 


in England. The work, dating from 
1916, was recently given by Mr. Dunhill 
in Belgrade, and, although somewhat 
academic in form, is of decided interest, 
the last two movements being especially 
fine. The theme of the Adagio, developed 
in an interesting and musicianly fashion, 
is very beautiful. There are _ remi- 
niscences here and there of the Grieg 
Piano Concerto in this section. The final 
Allegro has decided rhythms which are 
made more effective by contrast with the 
subdued character of the previous move- 
ment. 





BUCHAREST, May 4.—Georges Enesco 
and Alfred Alessandresco have begun 
their series of sonata recitals. Among 
modern works which have been heard on 
their programs are sonatas by Florent 
a Guy Ropartz, Saint-Saéns and 
uekeu. 





LIEGE, May 15.—The A Cappella Asso- 
ciation recently gave a program of early 
ecclesiastical music which proved of de- 
cided interest. Works heard were by 
Carissimi, Marc-Antoine Charpentier, 
Vittoria, Ingegneri, Schiitz, Marchand 
and Bach. 





COPENHAGEN, May 10.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Society of Young Danish 
Composers, Yvonne Astruc, Albert Rous- 
sel and Motte-Lecrois were heard re- 
cently in a concert of music by contem- 
porary French composers. 





AMSTERDAM, May 12.—Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler made an admirable impression 
as conductor of the Concertgebouw at 
one of its final concerts of the season. 


Paris Acclaims “Khovantchina’” at Premiere 
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ARIS, May 17.—The success of “‘Boris 

Godounoff” at the Opéra prompted 
Jacques Rouché to mount Moussorgsky’s 
last opera, “Khovantchina,”’ which was 
given recently under the baton of Sergei 
Koussewitzki. This work, which was 
first given in Petrograd in 1885, was left 
in vocal score by the composer and com- 
pleted by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The story, 
which is somewhat difficult to follow, 
like many Russian operas, deals with a 
plot against Peter the Great by the 
Khovansky princes and there is, of 
course, an accompanying love story. 
Most of the music, with the background 
of Russian folk-songs, is very beautiful 
and the choruses, as in “Boris,” are a 
feature. The opera was superbly con- 
ducted by Mr. Koussewitzki and the 
singers were all excellent. These in- 
cluded Lise Charny, who made much of 
the not very grateful réle of Marthe; 
Marcel Journet, whose superb bass voice 
equals those of the Russians in depth 
and beauty, in the part of Docithé; Mr. 
Huberty as Ivan; Mr. Duclos as Chakle- 
vitz; Paul Goffin, Mr. Fabert and Jane 
Cros. 


Lucien Muratore effected his re-entry 
at the Opéra Comique as Ulysses in 
Gabriel Fauré’s “Pénélope,” a rdéle he 
created at the premiére of the work in 
1918. Lucienne Bréval, who was the 
original Pénélope, was invited by the 
management to assume the role at the 
opening performance, and did so with 
much grace. She was replaced at later 
performances by Miss Balguerie. Mr. 
Ruhlmann conducted the work. 

Two lighter works of interest at the 
Trianon Lyrique have been “Le Djorji” 
by E. L’Enfant and “Le Souper de 
Noél” by M. E. Cools. Both are merry, 
well written works and both are attract- 
ing large audiences. 

The concert halls have been occupied 
by artists of various nationalities, most 
of whom have given programs of more 
than usual excellence. George Boskoff 


them is the recommendation offered on behalf of 


MILDRED BRYARS CONTRALTO 


Among the prominent appearances are the Newark, Maine, Allentown | 
Music Festivals; Detroit & Lancaster Symphony Orchestras and St. Louis, 
Lowell, Hamilton, Providence, Rutgers College, New York Rubinstein Choral 


Societies, etc. 


played with much taste the D Minor 
Concerto of Mozart, the Largo of Bee- 
thoven’s First Piano Concerto and the 
Konzertstiick of Weber. The orchestra, 
under Georges de Lausnay, suffered 
































© Aimé Dupont 


Marcel Journet Who Was Heard Recently 
in the Paris Premiére of “Khovantchina 


somewhat from insufficient rehearsing. 
Madeleine Bossi, soprano, was heard in 
four numbers and Mr. Rambaud, flautist, 
in Bach’s Suite in B Minor. 

Other recitals have been given by Lucy 
Vuillemin, Garcet de Vauresmont, Hilda 
Ferrari, Marthe Ginesto, E. del Pueyo, 
Evelyn Howard-Jones, Marya Freund 
with Mieczyslaw MHorszowski, Juliette 
Lampré and Mme. Cesbron-Viseur. At 
an “Heure Musicale” Denyse Molié 
played with authority a “Suite sur des 
Rhythmes Anciens” by Opol Ygouw. At 
the same concert Mme. Marie Théreése 
Noél sang old Italian arias, accompanied 
by Chanoine Devranches and a group of 
Mr. Devranches’ songs. 





All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 








Miss Bryars remains under the management of the Anderson Bureau and | 
is available for the coming season | 923-1924 now booking. | 
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MUSIC ON SUMMER NIGHTS 


OW that the concert season has ended, atten- 

tion naturally turns to events which will give 
musical interest to the summer months. In the 
last few years there has been an increase in ac- 
tivity during the hot months, and out-door attrac- 
tions are taking a more important place in the 
musical calendar. Formerly, the idea that concerts 
and opera were for winter only was readily ac- 
cepted, but nowadays vast numbers of music-lovers 
who remain in the big cities during the summer 
demand entertainment. They do not lose their fond- 
ness for music simply because the mercury in the 
thermometer climbs to higher levels. Experiments 
have shown a readiness, indeed an eagerness, to 
patronize good musical entertainments, and the re- 
sult is the summer music season. 

One feature of the summer in America is the 
al fresco presentation of opera. The performances 
at Ravinia, a resort popular with Chicagoans, at- 
tract large audiences nightly during the . season, 
and these performances set a standard for the 
country. Opera has been tried in the Far West and 
successful performances in the Greek Theater at 
Berkeley, Cal., indicate the possibility of important 
developments in the future on San Francisco Bay. 
New York is promised an experiment at one of the 
big baseball parks this season, and, if it succeeds, 
the projected series may be the first of many sum- 
mer seasons of opera in the metropolis. In St. 


Louis and Cincinnati the presentation of light opera 
in open air theaters is of first importance in the 
summer calendar, and in both these cities much 
progress may be expected. 

The field of orchestral music offers attractive 
opportunities to those interested in promoting sum- 


mer entertainments, and a more intensive cultiva- 
tion would solve the employment problem which 
many orchestral players, engaged only for the 
winter season, have to face. In Boston the regular 
orchestral season is supplemented by ten weeks of 
popular programs. In New York, apart from band 
concerts, the brief season of open air symphony 
concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium forms an oasis 
in a desert which, in the past, has been extraor- 
dinarily arid, considering the great army of music- 
lovers in the city. The Chicago Symphony partici- 
pates in activities at Ravinia, and symphonic con- 
certs have also been tried in other centers. The 
programs by various bands add considerably to the 
measure of summer music, but with further prog- 
ress in entertainment suitable for the hot nights, 
the symphony orchestra will undoubtedly figure 
more largely in the scheme of things. 
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BOSTON HEARS AMERICAN WORKS 


HILIP HALE’S summary of the Boston Sym- 

phony’s season shows that in the regular series 
at home the programs were made up of exactly 100 
works (including songs and operatic excerpts pre- 
sented by soloists) by some fifty-eight composers. 
American musicians and composers resident in this 
country figured substantially in the series with 
thirteen works, ten of these being contributed by 
nine native born composers. About eleven nation- 
alities were represented in the list. Beethoven and 
Mozart shared first honors with six works each, 
Wagner came next with five, and Brahms and 
Franck followed with four each. 

Taking into consideration the demands of the 
classics, it is apparent that Mr. Monteux has paid 
due tribute to the American composer. If every 
orchestra followed the lead of the Boston Symphony 
the lament that the native composer suffers a lack 
of opportunities would no longer be so loud in the 
land. Ten works may not be much to look for 
in a season, and in this instance they included only 
one novelty, but in a list which displays a catholicity 
of taste, a broad cosmopolitan viewpoint, Mr. Mon- 
teux has shown that he appreciates the existence 
of the American composer, and has conceded him 
representation more generous than a pro rata allot- 
ment on the basis of nationalities contributing to 
his program. 





” 





OLLOWING the success of the first subscrip- 

tion season of six concerts, the Denver Civic Or- 
chestra has decided to double the number of con- 
certs next season by repeating each program at a 
Sunday matinée. The general admission of ten 
cents will be increased to twenty-five for boxes and 
parquet, but the organization will still be able to 
claim that its charges to the public constitute 
something of a record. The orchestra, in its initial 
season, has earned a gratifying success. Given 
continued support, it may very well prove the 
nucleus of a band which will put Colorado on the 
symphonic map. Reports from Denver indicate 
that many friends were gained for the organiza- 
tion in its first year, and if the same forward pol- 
icy that marked its inception is followed in future, 
the orchestra should live long and happily and 
prosper with the years. 


& 





HERE are the shows of yester-year? A glance 

over the list of operas presented during the 
past season indicates that a fair number have found 
shelter in New York, hoary and decrepit though 
some of them may be. Exclusive of such hardy 
perennials as “Lucia” and “The Barber,” we had 
at the Metropolitan “William Tell” and L’Afri- 
caine.” The German Company brought from retire- 
ment “Der Freischiitz,” ‘Fidelio,’ “Marta” and 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” More revivals are 
threatened for next season, and there is to be a 
“novelty” aged forty-six in Massenet’s “Roi de 
Lahore.” And still a voice is heard: “There were 
shows in those days.” There were, and they are 
still with us. 





T the sixty-fourth annual festival held this 

month, Worcester, Mass., departed from the 
custom of presenting its big musical event in the 
fall. The festival officers attributed a falling off 
in attendance to the change, but the many whose 
patronage enabled the management to make history 
with the autumn programs in the past will surely 
give their support again when they are familiar 
with the new arrangement. The latest festival 
brought music of a high standard, and some of the 
leading artists in the country were heard at the 
concerts. 








Photo by Bain News Servic: 
French Singer and Diseuse Says a Brief “Au Revoir” to 
America 


Georgette Leblanc, who left New York last week for 
a brief sojourn in the north of Italy, will go into seclu- 
sion in a picturesque villa, to prepare during the sunny 
days of the Italian summer, a répertoire for her tour 
of the United States next season. Mme. Leblanc, who 
was a disciple of the late Sarah Bernhardt—to whom 
she bears a striking resemblance—will make a spe- 
cialty of scenes from Maeterlinck’s “Pelléas et Meli- 
sande” and “Monna Vanna,” réles which she “created,” 
and new compositions by the French “Groupe des Six.” 


Ronald—Possibilities of constant improvement in the 
music which accompanies cinema programs is foreseen 
by Sir Landon Ronald, the distinguished British con- 
ductor. He has acted on his conviction in the most 
practical way, according to the Musical Mirror, by con- 
senting to conduct an orchestra in a motion-picture 
theater at Brighton. 


Rubinstein—At the time when other girls get their 
fill of cycling, Erna Rubinstein was occupied with the 
intricacies of mastering the violin. Now the youthful 
artist enjoys nothing better than a spin in the inter- 
vals of her concert work. After Miss Rubinstein had 
given a recent recital in Emporia, Kan., an interviewer 
was startled to find her accoutred in “knickers,” pre- 
paratory to a “bike” expedition. 

Toscanini—An event of interest took place recently 
when Benito Mussolini, President of the Italian Coun- 
cil, paid a visit to the opera at La Scala in Milan. The 
guest of honor was escorted back-stage at the conclu 
sion of the performance and congratulated the princi- 
pal members of the company. Toscanini and Musso 
lini engaged in a long conversation, and were frater 
nally “snapped” in the same photograph, along with 
other visitors of state. 

Stokowski—Adjudging modern music a perfect ex- 
pression of contemporary civilization, Leopold Stokow- 
ski in an article contributed to Arts and Decoration 
describes the dance tunes of our day as “polyphonic to 
a high degree.” The conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra wrote further that to a musician this musi 
“has the appearance of a rebirth of the irregular rhyth 
mic manner—though not musical idiom—of the six 
teenth and seventeenth centuries.” 


Schelling—The award of a Distinguished Service 
Medal to Ernest Schelling, composer and pianist, was 
made by Major-General Robert Lee Bullard, U. S. A., 
at Governor’s Island on May 15. Mr. Schelling, wh 
served throughout the war in the Intelligence Servic: 
and as assistant military attaché at Berne, Switzerland, 
has also been decorated by the French government with 
the insignia of the Legion of Honor. Among the spe: 
tators at the ceremony at Governor’s Island was Ignace 
J. Paderewski, who was Mr. Schelling’s teacher. 

Thomson—Fishing is the favorite outdoor pastime 
of César Thomson, veteran violinist and pedagogue, 
and like many another devotée of the sport he has 
original formulas for bringing in the big catch. When 
Mr. Thomson visits the United States in the autum! 
as master instructor of his instrument at the Ithac: 
Conservatory he will have opportunity to demonstrat 
in the lakes of northern New York State a theory that 
Roquefort cheese is the ideal bait! On his garden-wa 
at Lake Lugano, Switzerland, he may be seen on man) 
a summer morning with dangling hook loaded with thi 
savory comestible. 

Hutcheson—Ernest Hutcheson, has been doing jur 
duty—not legal, but musical—during these May days 
first at the New England Conservatory, then at th 
New York Institute of Musical Art, where Haro! 
Bauer and William Bachaus were his co-dispensers i 
justice, and lastly at the Peabody Conservatory in Ba’ 
timore. From an inspection of original works, M: 
Hutcheson has returned with pleasurable optimism for 
the musical future. Though scholastic harmony ma) 
have fallen upon evil days, and the sanctity of th: 
chord have been invaded, he finds the dominant note 0! 
our American youth is one of melodious promise. 
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Pont and C ount erp ont 
By Cantus Firraus, Jr 


The Civic Song 











VERY self-respecting village nowadays has its own, and pe- 
culiar Song. What, indeed, is music for, inquires the Good 
Citizen, if not to be the voice of virtue—civic or individual? 
There is little fun in being good, if one cannot tell the world 
about it. And for this purpose what more appropriate than an 
anthem or ballad specially composed? 


The “booster” spirit 


that brings the town’s business men together about a fraternal] board each 
fortnight must be held responsible for compositions that glorify the smoking 


stack and revolving wheel. 


Rocks their silence break before Growing 


Goshen’s new gas-plant, and trees find tongues to tell of Progressive Pud- 


dington’s million-dollar morgue. 


Not that civic advertisement hasn’t its 
uses. A judicious sign-board now and 
then is relished by the best of communi- 
ties. Any town worth its salt will wear 
its schools—public, correspondence, busi- 
ness or musical—as the jewels of its 
high brow. Nor have we any bone to 
pick with the forward-looking Kiwanians 
—except perhaps on such occasions as, 
becoming lyrical, they elect, in unison or 
antiphonally, to sing! No, our griev- 
ance is simply against the local librettist 
and his henchmen, the composer, who 
turn out two-step settings of lyrics like 
to these: 

Greet we Gayport, 

glor—yous! 
Ever may her hills resound, 
While waves Freedom’s banner o’er 


great and 


us, 
With the voices of the Found! 


* * * 


E are in favor of appointing Civic 

Laureates for the especial purpose 
of hymning the home-town. These should 
receive a thorough grounding in the 
rudiments of rhyme—should be taught 
the distinction between pentameter and 
kilometer, and just what classic allusion 
will be most appropriate to designate 
the Chamber of Commerce. Composers 
might profitably specialize in this branch 
of the creative art. Anyone who can 
write a stirring march will be eligible. 
A bit of immortality is assured. Dizzy- 
ing vistas of the future reveal a vast 
army of coming youth that will con such 
hardy masterpieces as—we improvise— 


“Indianapolis, Invincible!” and ‘“Mil- 
waukee, March Forward!” 
* * * 
AY. the future may _  vouchsafe 


glimpses of shingles such as these, 
the insignia of the Civic Booster Bards: 


CITY ANTHEMS TO ORDER 





Patriotic Ditties While You 
Wait 

Do not let your city go 

without its song! Other 





people’s communities have 
had one long ago. Appear- 
ances make a lot of differ- 
ence in Modern Business. 
Dress up your town! Easy 
payments. Two measures 
down, and a bar a month. 
* * * 


The Old *Uns 


E had an announcement recently 

from—well, we won’t say where— 
to the effect that a certain “local” 
soprano had sung an aria from “Ma 
Tosca!” We realized, of course, that 
Puccini’s heroine was a generation back, 
but had never seen the statement made 
so tersely. But what about “Grandma 
Aida” and “Great-Aunt Lucia,” not to 


mention ‘“Second-Cousin-Once-Removed 
Rigoletto” and Great-Great-Grandpa 
“William Tell’? 

Sd * a 


To See or Not to See 


Dear Cantus Firmus, Jr.— 

I see by the papers that some canny 
burglars perpetrated a theft within the 
Metropolitan Opera House, carrying 
away the opera glasses left there be- 
tween seasons by Grand Tier boxholders. 

One recalls the discussion as_ to 
whether one should use “see” or “hear” 
in reference to grand opera. Evidently 
“see” is the word. 

KASEY CLARK. 
co * * 

AKING a page from the book of the 

inimitable F. P. A.—who has spon- 
sored in the “Conning Tower” of the 
New York World a series of “synthetic” 
verses—we beg to submit a few sugges- 
tions for songs produced by the simple 
formula of putting “two and two to- 
gether”: 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes; 

Your eyes have told me so.” 


“Who is Sylvia, who is she? 

She’s the daughter of Rosie O’Grady!” 
“Tell me, where is Fancy bred? 
On the sidewalks of New York!” 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 
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Native Works for Stadium 


Question Box Editor: 

Where and to whom should works be 
sent for performance at the concert in 
the Lewisohn Stadium, New York? Unti! 
when are manuscripts accepted? 


Baltimore, Md., May 21, 1923. 

Write to Mrs. William Cowen, Room 
712, Fisk Building, Broadway and Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York. American 
composers, native born or naturalized, 
are invited to submit unplayed manu- 
scripts until June 1. 

?7 9 9 


Soloist and Accompanist 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any reason why a pianist ap- 
pearing as soloist in joint recital with a 
singer should not also play the singer’s 
accompaniments? oS. B. 2. 

Omaha, Neb., May 19, 1923. 

None whatever, though most soloists 
wefer to retain their identity as indi- 


idual artists. 
> 9 #9 


Books on Singing 
Question Box Editor: 
Will you kindly recommend some books 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. MusIcaL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 





Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





on various phases of singing to add to 
my library? C. H. 

Appleton, Wis., May 18, 1923. 

A few selected at random are “How 
to Sing” and “My Path Through Life,” 
both by Lilli Lehmann; “Marchesi and 
Music,” by Mathilde Marchesi; “The 
Technique of Speech” and “Lyric Dic- 
tion,” both by Clara Kathleen Rogers; 


“Interpretation in Song,” by Plunket 
Greene; “The Future in Song,” by 
Ffrangcon Davies; “The Art of the 


Singer,” by W. J. Henderson. 
7 9 9 


Obtaining Copyright 
Question Box Editor: 

How does a composer obtain interna- 
tional copyrights for music published in 
the United States? E. M 

New York City, May 21, 1923. 

Write to the Register of Copyrights, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
for particulars concerning International 


Copyright. 
? 9 


Mischa Elman’s Biography 
Question Box Editor: 

I saw in an issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
a few months ago that Mischa Elman’s 
father was going to write a series of 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as 


now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


London, 
Indianapolis, 


Branches in 
Louisville, Ky. ; 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 


articles on his son’s life. Can you tell 
me if these articles have appeared and, 
if so, in what publication? Ws Sh 

Garnett, Kan., May 19, 1923. 

Mr. Elman’s manager informs us that 
no definite arrangement has yet been 
made for the publication of these articles. 

7 9 9 


Juilliard Foundation 


Question Box Editor: 

To whom should I write for particu- 
lars concerning the Juilliard Founda- 
tion? R. E. E. 

East Aurora, N. Y., May 20, 1923. 

Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Executive Sec- 
retary, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Dealers in Brussels 


Question Box Editor: 

Please publish a list of music publish- 
ers and dealers in Brussels. Do you 
know if Eva Dell’Acqua is a Belgian and 
if she is still living? W.E. C. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., May 20, 1923. 

Antoine Ysaye, 12 rue d’Arenberg; 
Maison Clément, 77 rue de la Madeleine; 
Editions Musicales de l’Art Belge, 13 
rue du Gentilhomme; J. de Vleeschou- 
wer, 45 rue de la Plaine d’Aviation; Mai- 
son Chester, 86 rue de la Montaigne. We 
have not been able to obtain any data 
concerning Eva Dell’Acqua. Perhaps 
some of our readers can come to your 
assistance. 
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RETA TORPADIE, soprano, was 

born in New York of Scandinavian 
parents, her mother, Mme. Hervor 
Torpadie, be- 
ing a_ well-known 
teacher of singing. 
Miss Torpadie is a 
god-child of the late 
Christine Nilsson. 
She received her 
general education 
in private schools 
in New York ana 
began the study of 
the violin when 
seven years old, 
taking up the piano 
several years later. 
When thirteen 
years old she be- 





© Apeda - ‘ : 
gan her singing 
Greta Torpadie lessons with her 
mother who has 


been her only teacher in voice production. 
Miss Torpadie went to Paris when 
eighteen, studying French operatic ré- 
pertoire with Emile Bourgeois and Mme. 
Pierron-Danbé of the Opéra Comique, 
and acting and declamation with Mme. J. 
Thenard of the Comédie Frangaise. She 
later coached with various teachers in 
this country and Europe. Her profes- 
sional début was made in recital in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, New York, in 


March, 1915. The following autumn, she 
was a member of a company giving 
opéra-comique in English and French at 
the Princess Theater, New York. She 
gave her first Aeolian Hall recital on 
April 10, 1916. In December of the same 
year she appeared as Mme. Hofer in a 
performance of Mozart’s “Impresario,” 
given by the Society of American 
Singers. Two years later, Miss Torpadie 
was a member of the Society of Ameri- 
can Singers which gave opéra comique 
at the Park Theater. She also appeared 
in Swedish opéra comique in New York 
and Chicago, and as leading lady in 
Swedish dramatic productions in New 
York and Brooklyn. Miss Torpadie has 
appeared four times as soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony, and with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the City Sym- 
phony of New York. She has also taught 
singing for several years and appeared 
as soloist at special musical services in 
prominent New York churches. Miss 
Torpadie began the study of ultra- 
modern music in 1918, but still presents 
her classical répertoire, singing in ten 
languages. She appeared in the vocal 
part of Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” 
at its first American production in New 
York on Feb. 4, 1923. Miss Torpadie 
was married to Donald Bratt, a Swedish 
electrical engineer and inventor, on Dec. 
18, 1922. She makes her home in New 
York. 
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Mind, the Important Factor in Singing 





By Whitney Tew 


DL UUDETTAITTTTITTTTE TUTTTTTTEEMse PU VCUneALUOO UOC USUOLUAOU LULL ULUCLSecUU I OUUUOOOCMUCLAGOUUAGOU GP UCuLLOOLUCLUOLLULHLCRPUULGETALHONSVOVOnOTONOTVVNTIVOTUTTeyusveevevrrTTTirTIvUTTTUrTrerNTTiTOTrrVTveTvTTUTVUtrvenuTTTUHIUO/UVVMHVVTTTTTVTVULHUIVOTNTOUOITELLUIVHTT 


HE idea that the various muscles in- 

volved in articulation have to be de- 
veloped by exercises and physical exer- 
tion is rapidly giving way to a higher 
conception of singing, based on scientific 
principles which prove that the mind 
may be trained to center itself on one 
point and control the physical action. 
The muscles of the body are equal to any 
requirement of power or finenesse which 
the psychodynamic, or the thought back 
of the word, dictates, as feats of super- 
human strength, accomplished under ter- 
ror or other violent emotions, reveal. 
Strengthening the hyoglossal, the back 
or the intrinsic laryngeal muscles is not 
only unnecessary but tends to superin- 
duce objective control of the separate 
factors of speech and an abnormal de- 


velopment. 

The direction of the mind to the differ- 
ent bodily functions, which, united in 
operation, reveal tone and voice, results 
in a voluntary use of forces, designed by 
nature to co-ordinate under the centrai 
domination of a principle vested in the 
creating wisdom. Hence the art of sing. 
ing—“an extension of speaking,” as ex- 
pressed by Francesco Lamperti—must be 
an involuntary unity in action of the 
whole physique—an instrument in the 
hands of the Idea. It is the mind that 
should be trained instead of the body, 
and it is now recognized that whatever 
picture dwells in the thought, if accom- 
panied by the will to reveal it, may be 
externalized through the use of the body 
as a passive and obedient instrument. 

To find the exact point at which the 
motor nerve forces join in the whole act 
of articulation and then to lose objective 
control by keeping it quiet at this center 
is the one desideratum of the vocal stu- 
dent. To establish this law involves the 
application of a secondary principle, the 
physics of sound, which reveals the fact 
that tone is neither high nor low, but 
contains myriad shades of pitch which 
ascend to great heights above its center 
and fall to depths below. This forms the 
vast circumference of the “music of 
the spheres,” the outward expression— 
through the veil—of the central Beauty, 





Whitney Tew, New York Vocal Teacher 


Grace, Truth and Beneficence of Wisdom. 
This beauty is revealed to the dull ears 
of mankind when its own law dominates 
a physique in an involuntary process un- 
hindered by the so-called objective intel- 
ligence—the mind and its organ, the 
brain. The art of singing falls, then, 
rather under the head of nescience—to 
the brain; its modus operandi is made up 
of imponderabilia. It is the realm in 
which material science can find no foot- 
hold. 

The constitution and modes of im- 
palpable forces may not be estimated or 
even cognized by a laryngeal mirror. 
Tone is already placed and has been since 
before psychogenesis, but the profound 
intellect of man seeks to place the uni- 
versal substance in a crack in the bones 
adjacent to the olfactory organ, but with 
grotesque results. If vocal aspirants 
would take some pains to learn the na- 
ture of the substance they seek to reveal, 
and give up the idea of producing or 
making an entity that is perennial and 
always sounding through the limitless— 
a majestic pean of praise and thanksgiv- 


ing irradiating from the center of Im- 
mensities, the conflux of Eternities—a 
vocal art might evolve that would lead 
the world up the heights and reach the 
abode of all glories. But so long as such 
puerile absurdities as noseology holds a 
place in the great work of revealing tone, 
so long as man thinks he can manufac- 
ture and place this outward expression 
of Deity, and lodge this omnipresent 
symphony of nature in a crack in the 
head, just so long will the people be kept 
in ignorance of the capacities, powers, 
force and principles in which they “live 
and move and have their being.” 

Tone is the substance of life, the veloc- 
ity of myriad solar bodies revolving 
around central suns, and this co-ordina- 
tion of universes forms a harmony, 
rhythm, poetry of motion and order 
which are the law of all being. Voice ar- 
ticulates this order, which is so protect- 
ing and beneficent that its character is 
Love. The golden era of song will dawn 
only when singers are willing to repudi- 
ate the petty aspects of vocal oratory 
and sink themselves and their personali- 
ties in the one Voice or Word which has 
“dominion over all things in heaven and 
earth.” 





Samaroff Ends Her Season 


Olga Samaroff brought her season to 
a close in an appearance with the Phila- 
delphia Festival Orchestra under Dr. 
Thaddeus Rich at the Spartanburg Fes- 
tival on May 3. The pianist has made 
forty appearances in the course of the 
season, nineteen of them being with or- 
chestra. She has been heard with the 
Boston Symphony, Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. New York Philharmonic, St. Louis 
and Detroit Svmphonies and the Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra. She was 
heard in recitals in many cities, in some 
of which she appeared in lecture recitals. 


Polacco Sets Precedent by Conducting 


Wagner in Vienna 


Giorgio Polacco finished an engage- 
ment at the Volksoper, Vienna. bv con- 
ducting a performance of ‘“Walkiire” 
recentlv. According to a copyright cable 
dispatch to the Chicago Tribune, this is 
the first time a foreigner has been invited 
to lead a Wagenerian performance in 
Vienna. At the end of the work he 
was the recipient of a large red, white 
and hlue flag of silk. He will conduct 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in June, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
nartment of Fine Arts. 
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“Scores Triumph with Indianapolis Maennerchor. 


“Concert was one of the BEST of the season.”—Indianapolis Star 








Louise 


| STALLINGS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 























Her voice has a LOVELY, RICH, WARM quality, an almost caress- 
ing tenderness during pianissimo passages. There is a great deal 
of brilliancy and considerable dramatic ability for a lyric voice. 
The exquisiteness of her notes were pronounced, varied in their 
color, easily shaded. The singer has a fine interpretative sense, 
and her program was presented with thorough musicianship. Of 
the German songs Strauss’ “Traum durch die Daemmerung” stood 
out most clearly. The modern group included “Wild Geese” by 
Rogers, “Dutch Serenade” by de Lange, a composition of extremely 
long phrases sung perfectly by Miss Stallings. “Trees” by Tours, 
“Nightingale Lane,” a most charming and delightful bit, again con- 
taining long phrases, flawlessly sung, and Wyman’s “The Little 
Rain.”” Several encores were added. 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, May 8, 1923 


The concert was one of the BEST of the Maennerchor’s season. 
Miss Stallings is a BRILLIANT SINGER, well schooled and of 
DRAMATIC PERSONALITY that projects her songs in a way that 
arouses and holds her audience. Her range is good and she is an 
intelligent artist and a satisfying recitalist. Her songs were from 
Schumann, Brahms, Grieg, Strauss, Jensen and a group of ultra 
moderns, and in all she was greeted with enthusiasm. She re- 
sponded to several encores, including in them some negro spirituals 
that were very enjoyably sung. 

INDIANAPOLIS STAR, May 8, 1923 


Miss Stallings sang several groups of songs in Italian, French and 
English, proving herself an excellent linguist and a singer of under- 
standing and good INTERPRETATIVE POWERS. Her voice is 
powerful and her pianissimo are lovely and delicate in quality. 
From a point of interpretation she showed keen appreciation of 
Fourdrain, Respighi, Guarnieri and Donaudy numbers. She is a 
striking looking young woman and explained the meaning of her 
songs before singing them very poetically. 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL, Nov. 7, 1922 


Miss Stallings proved herself a singer with imagination and intelli- 
gence and interesting because of the skill with which she uses her 
voice. The singer has range and the voice is rich in the lower and 
middle registers. The young woman also has personality and is 
greatly liked. It is a treat to meet an American artist with the 
good sense to master the diction of Italian and French before set- 
ting cut to sing them. Miss Stallings has done her work well in 


PERSONAL REP.—R. D. MORGAN, 10 E. 36TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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The folks at the Pabst, at any rate, enjoyed Miss 
Stallings’ songs, the French, perhaps, most of all. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, Nov. 7, 1922 


this respect. 


She is a truly fine artist interpretatively, with a finer sense of 
musicianship than is evidenced in many of our eminent artists of 
today. She proved herself mistress of her voice both in produc- 
tion and placement. One of her most pleasing numbers was Four- 
drain’s “Le Vieux Moulin,” sung in a very charming way with rare 
musical beauty. Her singing of the ENGLISH SONGS was a 
REVELATION IN DICTION. Never before have I heard more per- 
fect enunciation nor clearer insight into the text meaning. Bar- 
nett’s “Nightingale Lane” was sung with a tender grace and charm 
which was very captivating. 


WISCONSIN NEWS (Milwaukee), Nov. 7, 1922 
PHONE MURRAY HILL—6657 




















Mme. 


HELEN 


STANLEY 











Her exquisite art 
never fails of appeal 
whether 


In Opera 

“Mme. Stanley was a beauti- 
ful and appealing Sieglinde, 
and she sang delightfully—with 
round, clear, musical and pene- 
trating tone —- revealing the 
while both warmth and fine in- 
telligence.” —- Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (James H. Rogers). 


With Orchestra 


“Helen Stanley is one of the 
most welcome of the soloists 
who return every year or so to 
sing with the Orchestra, be- 
cause, in addition to a lovely 
voice—pure, true, and sympa- 
thetic in quality she sings 
with intelligence and _ fervor, 
and above all, with unfailing 
good taste.”-—Minneapolis News 


(N. A. Bellows Ss 
Or in Recital 


“Mme. Stanley has a beauti- 
ful voice. She sang as a true 
artist, with appropriate expres- 
sion, often vitalizing by her 
warmth of feeling music that 
was inherently matter-of-fact. 
Admiring her art, her vocal 
ease and aesthetic intelligence, 
her personal charm and author- 
ity, one forgot the music in 
thinking of the singer.”—Bos- 


ton Herald (Philip Hale.) 


Management 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
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HUTCHESON 


and the 


Supreme Court 


of 


American Criticism 


(re his 5 New York and 5 Boston 


recitals this past season) 





+42 Hee 


RICHARD ALDRICH 
(New York Times) 


He played with 


warmth, 


with passion, with tender- 


ness, with nobility 


grandeur. 


H. E. KREHBIEL 
(New York Tribune ) 


and 


His playing brought 


rapturous delight. 


W. J. HENDERSON 
(New York Herald ) 


Exquisite pedaling, intrigu- 


ing rubato. 
and charm! 


H. T. FINCK 
(New York Post) 


What variety 


Again he was inspired by 


the glory of the music, and 


delighted his hearers by 


emotional reading. <A 
perb interpretation ! 


PHILIP HALE 
(Boston Herald ) 


his 


Su- 


The moods and the caprict- 


ousness, the restlessness and 


brooding, the 


the 


the 
longing, sadness, 
the shy 


beautifully interpreted 


vague 
and 


confessions—these, 


} a 
DY 


the pianist, were felt by the 


audience. 


H. T. PARKER 
(Boston Transcript) 


A playing rich and true, 


sensitive, eloquent. 








For Terms and Dates 


Address 


LOUDON 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano 


CHARLTON 


Duo-Art Records 














David and Clara Mannes Seek to Emulate 


PUUIUNUUQONUSOUUUIONNNUULUOGGAE2UO0SIEUA EEE 


HE fact that they had established 

their music school on the general prin- 
ciples that governed the famous old Uni- 
versity of Bologna, alma mater of Dante, 
Erasmus and Spinoza, was brought out 
in an interview with David and Clara 
Mannes. For at the David Mannes 
Music School, as well as at the Italian 
University, pupils study without prom- 
ise of a parchment at such and such a 
time, remaining until they have attained 
the mental development requisite to indi- 
vidual and worth-while work. For this 
reason Mr. and Mrs. Mannes have re- 
frained from making definite and bind- 
ing plans for the development of their 
school, but have preferred to hold to the 
central idea of scholarship and let new 
influences dictate new policies as they 
arise. 

A half dozen years ago these two art- 
ists, known here and abroad for their 
pioneer work in sonata recitals in Amer- 
ica and in spreading the music settle- 
ment idea, turned their energies to the 
construction of their new school. In this 
short time they have created not only a 
place of exceptional outward charm, but 
an atmosphere of high artistic endeavor, 
and have assembled a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Especially successful has been the 
work accomplished by the younger stu- 
dents, in whom the directors have shown 
a sympathetic interest. 

“We are being led by the school,” said 
Mr. Mannes. “Our first idea was to 
teach only children, believing that they 
should learn the language of music, sym- 
pathetically, before they attempted ex- 
pression through it. But we had no 
sooner opened the school than older stu- 
dents came because of the quality of 
training the children were receiving. 
Hence today the teaching of children is 
only a part of our work, and, I might 
say, not the most important part. 

“At first the students asked us, ‘When 
will I receive my diploma?’ ‘How long 
will the course take?’ and so on. We 
explained again and again that we are 
not working in time, but in space, and 
it was not long before the pupils who 
were anxious for diplomas so completely 
forgot the existence of a parchment that 
we have to remind them of its commercial 
value and tell them they are ready to 
receive it.” 


Dilettantism Discouraged 


Mr. and Mrs. Mannes have preached 
the gospel of the musically educated 
amateur with so much conviction that 
their concern in his development natu- 
rally plavs a part in the work of the 
school. They have outlined no courses 
for the dilettante. The same _ stand- 
ards of artistry and thoroughness hold 
for the student who does not expect to 
have a professional career as for the one 
who is preparing to be an artist or to 
teach. They realize that the artist must 
have an understanding public if his work 
is to find appreciation. 

“Every artist knows that one of the 
chief problems in American music ‘is the 
uneducated amateur and _ unintelligent 
listeners,” said Mrs. Mannes. “In 
Europe many concert-goers have quite 
as intelligent a conception of the music 
and often a technique as adequate as the 
performer. The feeling has been fos- 
tered in America that intensive musical 
training is only for the professional 
musician. But we have made it a rule 
in our work not to make a distinction in 
the training of the two classes.” 

3ecause of the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes place so much value on the per- 
sonal contact and_ responsibility of 
teacher and punil. they are not eager tu 
increase the number of departments or 
even to add to the enrollment of the 
school. In fact, thev hold that success 
comes more through intensive work than 
through extensive effort. and they are 
looking forward to the time when their 
school will number not more than 100 
advanced students, chosen not only for 
musical gifts, but for character and seri- 
ousness of purpose. It is their ambition 
to maintain an institution from which 
will go musicians who will be prepared 
to engender the most desirable influences 
in the country’s musical life. With this 
central idea in mind, they have been 
careful to surround themselves with 
teachers who are in sympathy with their 
ideals. Especially noteworthy have been 
the classes in interpretation conducted 
by Alfred Cortot; the vocal classes under 


Ancient University Ideal 
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in Their School 
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David and Clara Mannes, Directors of the David Mannes Music School 


Giulio Silva and the work in theory and 
composition under Rosario Scalero. 

Mr. Mannes came into prominence 
many years ago through his connection 
with various Music School Settlements, 
especially the New York School of which 
he was director for fifteen years. He 
founded the Settlement Music School for 
Colored Children and : still directs the 
Music School of the East Side House. In 
this work, as in his other artistic en- 
deavors, he received the assistance and 





encouragement of Mrs. Mannes, who is 
a sister of Frank and Walter Damrosch, 
and has long been identified with the 
musical life of New York. She is now 
co-director with Mr. Mannes of the 
School and shares with him the respon- 
sibility of bringing it to the fulfillment 
of their high ideals. ERMINIE KAHN. 
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# of invaluable assistance. 
iy Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 

Hl ‘\ Pas are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. | 
; Ask to hear them. d 








pescseeceeest 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


ik: Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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REED MILLER 


Teachers of Singing 
N. Y. Studio 
116 West 74th Street 


Summer Class 
July and August 
Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. 


Management of 


HAENSEL & JONES 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Season 1923-24 Now Booking 
NEW YORK RECITAL in DECEMBER 








NEVADA VANDER VEER 


Samson & Delilah 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 


MORNING CHRONICLE 

Perhaps no singer has ever come 
here with more perfect voice 
‘ontrol than Mme Van Der 
Veer It is a wonderful organ 
in itself, BUT THE PERFECT 
EASE WITH WHICH SHE 
CONTROLS IT !IS A LESSON 
IN SINGING THAT SHOULD 
LEAVE A LASTING IMPRES- 
SION. In “My Heart at Thy 
Dear Voice’’ Mme. Van Der Veer 
excelled even herself and carried 
her audience captive The se- 


; # ductive power of love could 
scarcely be more perfectly ex- 
pressed, and all were made 


“captive to the matchless art’”’ 
of the singer Again and again 
the audience had to exercise 
restraint to prevent bursting out 
into applause at some especially 
beautiful bit of singing Mme. 
Van Der Veer alone stamped the 
performance as an artistic suc- 
Her personality is as 
pleasing as her art 


cess, 
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SSS Oe 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


114-116 EAST 85th STREET 
CARL HBIN—DIRECTORS—A. 


All courses will continue during the summer. 














FRAEMCKE 
SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 








under the supervision of AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Piano Dept.; 
HANS LETZ, Violin Dept. 
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First Year in Concert 
Brings Distinction to 
Lillian Beatey, Soprano 








Apeda, N. Y. 
Lillian Beatey 

A singer who has made rapid strides 
in the professional field in the course of 
her first season in concert is Lillian 
Beatey, soprano, who has not only been 
heard in many cities throughout the East 
and South, but has been re-engaged in 
almost every place for appearances next 
season. Until a year ago Miss Beatey 
made her home in Boston, where she 
studied under Stephen Townsend, and 
sang locally in concert and church. Since 
coming to New York she has widened 
her activities, and under the manage- 
ment of Jules Daiber, has achieved many 
successes. Among her recent engage- 


( 


ments were recitals in Tarrytown, New- 
ark, Brooklyn, Richmond, Va., and Bos- 
ton. She is scheduled to sing with the 
Hyde Park Choral Club on June 10, 
and in Newton, Mass., on June 22. She 
will return to her home in Boston early 
in June, going later to Rye Beach, N. H., 
where she has been re-engaged for a 
concert in the Casino in July. Besides 
individual recitals that are being booked 
for her next season, Miss Beatey will 
be heard in a number of joint concerts 
with Mary Bennett, contralto. 


ST. PAUL HAILS SINGERS 








Schumann Heink Greeted in Recital— 
Scholarship Winner Heard, 


St. PAuL, MINN., May 19.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, contralto, was ac- 
claimed by a large audience at her re- 
cent recital in the Auditorium. Among 
her chief numbers were Beethoven’s “Ich 
liebe dich,” the “Traum durch die Daim- 
merung” of Richard Strauss, the “Wal- 
traute” Scene from Wagner’s “Géotter- 
dimmerung” and Mary Turner Salter’s 
“Cry of Rachel,” all admirably sung. 
Katherine Hoffmann’s accompaniments 
were superb and Florence Hardeman’s 
violin numbers charming. 

Gertrude Makiesky, contralto, winner 
of a Schubert Club scholarship recently 
awarded in competitive trials, lately gave 
a recital under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women. She disclosed an 
excellent voice of sympathetic quality 
and good range and ability to enter into 
the spirit of the songs. The young singer 
was capably supported by Carrie Zum- 
bach Bliss at the piano, and further as- 
sisted by William MacPhail, Mrs. Mac- 
Phail and Abe Pepinsky in a Mozart 
trio for violin, viola and piano. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 





Eva Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, has con- 
cluded her joint tour with E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, in behalf of the Field 
Service Fellowship Fund, and will soon 
sail for Europe, where she will present 
a program of modern American songs at 
the Salzburg Festival. 


PAUNeS 


Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


SINGING DEPARTMENT 


FACULTY 


Giulio 


Silva 


and Assistants 


This department offers every opportunity to the beginner or the most advanced 
the Artist 
individual singing lessons, instruction in Solfege, Diction, History of Music, 


professional student. 


Elements of Music, 


The General and 


and practice in Choral Singing. 


Courses include, besides 


Besides this, there are 


classes in Stage Deportment and in Theory and Practice of Vocal Pedagogy. 


157 EAST 74th STREET 





Telephone, Rhinelander 0010 





Every Vocal and Dramatic Requirement for the Singer 


The HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York City 


Miss GRACE O’BRIEN, 
Telephone Schuyler 5889 


Miss MINNIE LIPLiCH, Secretary 


Assistant Secretary 








KATHRYN PLATT GUNN 


930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


Address: 





CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 


Phone Lafayette 5472-W 











MASTER 


7 


312 West 54th Street 


INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—O pera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 


New York City 








i\CHAMLEE 


TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
Fisk Building, 57th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 

Brunswick Records 














HIGHER 


Hemi LAY 





Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 
Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 
50 W. 67th St. 


TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 





Phone, Columbus 1405 


Three Pianists from 
Studio of Edwin Hughes 
Win Success in Debuts 


wit SODDODDAUEEOORO DAO EED ORS SOLO UREA DEDODEAOEAAI ENDS 








Edwin Hughes 


Three pianists from the studio of 
Edwin Hughes made their débuts in New 
York in the course of the season, win- 
ning enthusiastic praise from the press 
and public. They were Dorsey Whit- 
tington, Arthur Klein and Solon Robin- 
son. Mr. Klein has had a successful 
concert career and was the winner of the 
biennial contest of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs in 1919. Mr. Robin- 
sen was the winner of the Federation 
contest held in 1917. 

Mr. Hughes, whose summer classes for 
professional pianists and students have 
been a feature of the New York summer 
season, will again conduct a course from 
June to August. A feature will be a 
series of individual recitals each week, 
at which advanced students and profes- 
sionals will appear. 





Lenoir College Awards Scholarship in 


Piano 


Hickory. N. C., May 19.—Lenoir Col- 
lege has. for the first time, offered a 
scholarship to High School pupils as a 
part of the recent music memory contest 
conducted by Hickory Community Ser- 
vice. The scholarship, which was for in- 





struction in piano, went to Ada 
Grove. The first prize in the 
group was taken by a student of Le 
College, Paul Peery. In the finale of 
memory contest, community singing 
led by J. Oliver Brison, district r« 
sentative of Community Service. As 
ing soloists were Grace and Jessie 
rick, Donald Applegate, Mrs. John ( 
ner and Olivia Abernathy. 


ornmaod 





MEMPHIS FORCES FLOURI: 





Civic Players Conclude Season Free of 
Debt—Visitors Acclaimed 


MEMPHIS, May 19.—The Mem; 
Municipal Orchestra has just conclu 
a season which has proved so success \| 
that it is able to boast of having finis! eq 
the year’s work without a deficit. ( 
ducted by Joseph Henkel, the orches ra 
at its final concert at the Lyric Thea e; 
on April 19 played an interesting pro- 
gram, and Mrs. David Griffith, sopran, 
sang several songs admirably. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, at her recital on 
April 18, was welcomed enthusiastically 
by one of the largest audiences of the 
season. She was assisted by Manue! 
Berenguer, flautist, and Homer Samue!s 
accompanist. 

Beniamino Gigli gave a recital at the 
Lyric Theater on April 30, under the 
auspices of the Beethoven Club and was 
received with marked favor. Helen 
Hobson, soprano, who appeared as as- 
sisting artist, was also warmly applaud- 
ed. Wilfred Pelletier was accompanist. 

Charles Courboin, Belgian organist, 
gave a recital at St. John’s Methodist 
Church on April 25 and improvised pen 
a given theme at the conclusion of th 
regular program. 

Alexander Gunn, pianist, and Elinor 
Whittemore, violinist, appeared in recital] 
at the Goodwyn Institute under the di- 
rection of the Allan Welburn Piano Com- 
pany in honor of the Chickering cente- 
nary. The Ampico was used for severai 
numbers. BABETTE M. BECKER. 





Mme. Sapio Heard in Jacksonville, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 19.—Clemen- 
tine de Vere Sapio, formerly a leading 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, gave 
a recital here recently and received an 
ovation after her singing of the aria, 
“T] va venir” from “La Juive.” She was 
compelled to add extra numbers to her 
program, which included “Le Nil” by 
Lenoux, songs by Grieg, Gray and Terry, 


and “Le Minor” by Gustave Ferrari 
Olga Sapio, pianist, and Miss Hors- 
burgh. violinist, charmed the audienc 
with their plaving of a Sonatina by 


Dvorak, and Miss Sapio played the ac- 
companiments for the vocal numbers. 





CHAS. N. DRAKE, 


CHAS. N. DRAKE IS BOOKING 


ADELAIDE 


FISCHER 


SOPRANO 


FOR DATES AND TERMS 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















East of the Mississippi 
Address ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York City, N. Y. 








NOW BOOKING 
SECOND TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


MARCEL DUPRE 


Organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris 
IN AMERICA OCTOBER 1923 TO APRIL 1924 


Sixty per cent of Dupre’s available time is already reserved 


Exclusive Management 


ALEXANDER RUSSELL and BERNARD LABERGE 


West of the Mississippi and Canada 
Address BERNARD LABBRGE 


70 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 
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Music Week Excites Philadelphia 
as Thousands of Programs Are Given 





('arnival Enlists Aid of All City’s Forces for Second Annual 
Event—Clubs, Churches and Business Institutions Co- 
operate to Make Week a Success—Brilliant Performance 


of “‘Aida”’ 





By W. R. MURPHY 


MPHIL LULU CCULICUUTT TUPELO CLEMO LULL ULLAL ULIPULIDOUCOPLIUMEL LLU LLULO LLU MUOL POUL LLUEL LUO PLO CUUEOee LUPO UUOUOOO UCL CUGU LULU CUODOHITOOceOUIILIPeG IT UPPeLOTOUUOTO LON 


Pe May 20.—Philadel- 

phia has just triumphantly concluded 
its second annual Music Week. The 
events included a centralized music fes- 
tival at the Academy of Music, hundreds 
of concerts given by the Good Cheer, the 
Matinée Musical, and the Philadelphia 
Music Club in hospitals and institutions, 
concerts by the home or visiting bands 
and singing societies in industrial plants, 
organ recitals in the churches, and a 
wide variety of other musical lectures 
and concerts. 

The Academy music carnival was the 
most ambitious enterprise the Music 
League has yet staged. It was highly 
successful and great credit is reflected on 


the executive director of the organiza- 
tion, Mrs. Frederick Abbott. Business 
men, city councils, the theater managers, 
musical organizations, and musicians as 
individuals, all co-operated in making a 
big success of the week. 

Dr. Herbert J. Tily officially opened 
the week’s festival Sunday afternoon at 
the Academy. With Henry S. Fry as 
associate conductor, Dr. Tily led an or- 
chestra of sixty members from the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in various numbers. 
The Palestrina Choir, led by Nicola 
Montani, sang several a cappella num- 
bers. Mr. Fry and Felix E. Potter di- 
rected a choir from several Episcopal 


churches in Tchaikovsky and Dvorak 
numbers. Under Dr. Tily, the Straw- 


bridge & Clothier Chorus gave a choral 
fantasia from “Lohengrin.” James E. 
Warhurst, Dr. John M. E. Ward, Cap- 
tain A. Gordon Mitchell, and George 
A. A. West conducted the massed choirs 
in other numbers. 

Special programs, in which local solo- 
ists and choirs took part, were given at 
various theaters. Colored organizations 
gave a big concert at the Dunbar 
theater. 


Give Public School Pageant 


Monday afternoon’s great event was 
the pageant presented by the public 
school children, led by W. A. Stecher, 
director of Physical Education. Dr. 
Enoch Pearson, head of the music de- 
partment of the schools, delivered the 
address. The accompaniments’ were 
played by the Ben Stad Symphony. The 
pageant stressed the revival of the play 
instinct in America and showed the close 
contacts of music and recreation and 
culture. In the evening a concert was 
given under the auspices of the Board 
of Public Education, in which the many 
school organizations took part. 

The Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus 
repeated its successful production of the 
“Pirates of Penzance” on Tuesday after- 
noon in the Academy. Herbert J. Tily 
conducted capitally. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a 
“Racial Group” program, given by 
Lithuanians, Poles, Chinese, Armenians, 
Scandinavians, Ukranians, Italians, Ru- 
manians and Scots. Among those who 
co-operated in the program were Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, Antonio Scarduzio, Mrs. 


William H. Hubbard and _ Eleanor 
Abbott. 
The Palestrina Choir had charge of 


the Academy program on Wednesday 
afternoon and gave an admirable ex- 
position of the evolution of choral music 
through the ages. The Choir and Nicola 
Montani, the conductor, were assisted by 
Mr. Montani’s wife, Catherine Sherwood 
Montani, soprano. 

The Sd&ngerfest on Wednesday eve- 
ning enlisted the services of the United 
Singers of Philadelphia, the Ladies’ 
Orchestra and a festival orchestra, all 
under the baton of E. F. Ulrich. Wagner 
choruses figured prominently on the pro- 
gyam. 

The prize winners in the Music 
League’s competition gave « public con- 
«rt on Thursday afternoon and received 
their awards on the Academy stage. 
Nicholas Douty, tenor, presided. Thanks 
largely to his energy and understand- 





~ Quinn, 


ing, the competitions were highly suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Russell Boggs donated the 
prizes, amounting in all to $1,000. Mrs. 
Boggs presented the prizes and stated 
that she would renew the offer another 
year should the committees decide to 
continue this work. The Woman’s Sym- 
phony, led by J. W. F. Leman, gave five 
performances of Sibelius’s “Finlandia,” 
a suite from “Carmen” and other num- 
bers. The prize-winners were Max See- 
nofsky, violinist; Mary Bray, contralto; 
Clarence Wilsen, tenor, and Eleanor 
pianist. They will represent 
Philadelphia at the national competition 
of the Federation of Music Clubs next 
month. 


“Aida” Performed 


The most spectacular performance of 
“Aida” ever given locally was the 
Operatic Society’s contribution to Music 
Week on Thursday evening at the 
Academy. The ensembles were skill- 
fully staged by K. F. T. Schroeder, and 
Wassili Leps conducted the work with 
fire and spirit. Marie Wilkins, Clair 
Eugenie Smith, Nelson Eddy, George 
Rothermel, J. Burnett Holland, Dr. An- 
drew Knox, Eleanor Starkey and Howard 
Haug were in the cast. 

Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, new president 
of the organization, in an address statea 
that in the future it would be known as 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
and would enlarge the scope of its work 
beginning next season. 

The Symphony Club, W. F. Happich, 
conductor, gave an interesting program 
on Friday afternoon. Director Enoch 
Pearson made an address and Mr. Hap- 
pich in a lecture described the instru- 
ments of the modern orchestra. The 
orchestra played the “Coriolanus” over- 
ture of Beethoven and Sibelius’ “Fin- 
landia.” 

Friday evening was devoted to music 
in industry and commerce and many 
choral and other organizations took part. 

The thirteenth annual Eisteddfod took 
up all day Saturday. Many out-of-town 
organizations and soloists entered the 
competitions. The chorus singing was 
of superb precision and quality. The 
Cymric hymns “Huddersfield” and “Cwm 
Rhondda” were of special interest. 
Charles Courboin gave a recital on the 
Wanamaker organ on Monday evening, 
and Frederick Maxson, Harold Gilbert, 
Ernest Felix Potter, Dr. John Ward, 
Julian Adgar, James R. Duane, Walter 
Knodle, Henry Fry and others played 
organ programs at their respective 
churches. Fifty programs were provided 
at orphanages, hospitals, prisons and 
other institutions by the Matinée Musi- 
cal, Philadelphia Music and Good Cheer 
Club. 

Through the co-operation of the Juil- 
liard Foundation, the Letz Quartet gave 
programs at all the sectional High 
Schools. 

At the 
Stanley 


University of Pennsylvania 
Addicks’ cantata, “Tower of 
Victory,” was sung by the Music Club 
Chorus under the composer’s baton. 
There also was given an attractive per- 
formance of “Martha” by the Choral 
Union, under the direction of Anne Mc- 
Donough. The Temple University School 
of Music gave excellent programs at 
various settlement houses. In the public 
schools there were 1500 brief programs 
at the morning assemblies, 6000 period 
concerts in the classrooms, and 300 early- 
evening concerts. 

Music Week was under the auspices 
of the Music League, of which Flcrence 
Heppe is president. Edward Bok was 
honorary chairman and Herbert J. Tily 
active chairman. 


’ 





Monasivitch, Violinist, Awarded 


Stokowski Medal 


PHILADELPHIA, May 19.—The Stokow- 
ski Medal for 1923, established by the 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
some years ago to encourage young musi- 
cians, was awarded at the hearings on 
May 15 to Grisa Monasivitch, violinist. 
The judges also unanimously voted that 


Grisa 


he was of sufficient maturity and talent 
to appear with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra as soloist, and a place will be re- 
served for him at one of next season’s 
concerts. W. R. MuRPHY. 


GREET SAVOY OPERA 








Philadelphia Society Gains Success in 
“Pirates of Penzance” 


PHILADELPHIA, May 19.—A sprightly 
and melodious performance of “The 


Pirates of Penzance” was given by the 
Strawbridge & Clothier Operatic Soci- 
ety in the Academy of Music recently. 
The organization, which displayed a 
gratifying fitness to interpret Gilber- 
tian wit and Sullivan song, is com- 
posed of a part of the Strawbridge & 
Clothier Chorus, an established institu- 
tion here, brought to a notable state of 
artistic distinction by Dr. Herbert J. 
Tily. Dr. Tily, an authoritative musi- 
cian, was also largely responsible for 
the signal success of “The Pirates,” 
presented under his baton. 

There were only two _ professional 
members of the cast—Ruth G. Gibb, as 
Mabel; and Mabelle Berrata Marston, 
as Ruth. Lewis A. Starr gave an amus- 
ing characterization of the Sergeant of 
Police, although at times his broad com- 
edy was slightly overdone. John Van- 
dersloot, a vivid Pirate King, contrib- 
uted a portrait that was enhanced’ by 
the clarity of enunciation, so necessary 
in Gilbertian drollery. Harold Simonds, 
as General Stanley, scored decisively. 
Aleta B. Smith, Myrtle Douglas, Caro- 


line Hoffman, Keast Lewis and L. 
Herbert Tily were also in the cast. 
Between the acts Mrs. Gibbs com- 


memorated the nearby centenary of 

“Home, Sweet Home” by singing the 

Payne-Bishop ballad with much charm. 
H. T. CRAVEN. 


SYMPHONY “POPS” CROWDED 
Harvard Freshman Glee Club Takes Part 
in Special Program 


Boston, May 21.—The second week of 
the Boston Symphony “Pops” brought 
its quota of “special” nights, with capac- 
ity attendance at each concert. Monday 
evening was Harvard Freshman night. 
The Freshman Glee Club, led by A. W. 
Wright, sang several college songs. One 
of the orchestral numbers was a Gran- 
ados-Kreisler Spanish Dance, which had 
been tastefully orchestrated by Samuel 
Seiniger of the class of 1913 and now 
one of the violinists of the orchestra. 

Tuesday night was designated as Rad- 
cliffe night, Thursday night as Boston 
City Club night and Friday night as 
Maine night. HENRY LEVINE. 


New England Conservatory Students 
Appear 


Boston, May 19.—A concert by stu- 
dents of the New England Conservatory, 
accompanied by the Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Wallace Goodrich, conductor, 
was given in Jordan Hall Tuesday after- 
noon. Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in F was 
played by M. Ethel Goodale and George 
A. Gibson, pianists. Gladys Posselt and 
Margaret Traver were the pianists in 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in G Minor and 
Blanche H. Finke, pianist, was the solo- 
ist in the same composer’s Valse Caprice. 
Other soloists were Margaret Bower, 
Mary E. Silveira and Martha N. Atwell. 

At a dramatic recital on Friday after- 
noon students of the Conservatory pan- 
tomime and rehearsal class presented the 
first act of ‘Be Calm, Camilla,” by Clare 
Kummer; a scene from “Twelfth Night”; 
“An Ordinary Story,” an original pan- 
tomime written and rehearsed by Eliza- 
beth Burke, and several solo numbers. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Roland Hayes Arranges American Tour 


Boston, May 19.— Roland Hayes, 
American tenor, who has sung recently 
in London and Vienna, will tour America 
in the fall under the supervision of Wil- 
liam H. Brennan, manager of the Boston 
Symphony. Mr. Hayes met with an ex- 
cellent reception in his late Vienna ap- 
pearances and has arranged for return 
concerts in that city in September. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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HEAR ORATORIO IN 
CINCINNATI'S WEEK 


Orchestras of Conservatory 
and College Appear in 


Concerts 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, May 21.—Haydn’s ora- 
torio, “The Creation,” was given at St. 
Mark’s Church on May 13 by a chorus 
of. fifty voices under the baton of 
Walter J. Berg. The soloists were 
Florence Teal-Watts, Howard Hafford 
and Howard Fuldner. Irene Carter- 
Ganzell was at the organ. 


Handel’s_ oratorio, “Samson,” was 
sung by a double quartet at Christ 
Church on May 13 under the leadership 
of John Herch, with Lilian Tyler- 
Plogsted at the organ. The solo parts 
were sung by Ruth Heubach, Eulah 
Cornor and Fenton Pugh. 

Under the direction of Modest Alloo 
the orchestra of the Conservatory gave 
an interesting concert on May 8. Many 
of the less ‘used instruments are now in 
the hands of students, and this obviates 
the necessity of getting outside help to 
round out the orchestra. With the or- 
chestra Ruth A. Mack, a pupil of Jean 
Verde, played the Symphonic Variations 
of César Franck. Freda Slauter, a pupil 
of Robert Perutz, played the Violin 
Concerto of Beethoven. Marjorie Gar- 
rigua, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, 
played the C Minor Concerto of Saint- 
Saéns and Evangeline Otto played 
Golbermann’s ’Cello Concerto No. 7. 
All the soloists and the orchestra played 
in good style. 

The College of Music Orchestra, under 
the baton of Adolf Hahn, played on 
May 15 an ambitious program, consist- 
ing of a Mozart Symphony, the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” Overture of Nicolai, 
and the orchestral music of the C Minor 
Concerto of Beethoven, in which the 
soloist was. Maria Terranova, and of 
Wieniawski’s Concerto for Violin in D 
Minor, with Uberto Neely as the soloist. 
The orchestra also supported George J. 
Mulhauser in “Celeste Aida,* sung 
effectively. All the soloists did very 
well and the orchestra played almost 
like professionals. 

Albert Berne of the Conservatory 
gave a vocal recital on May 16 for the 
benefit of members of the Delta Omicron 
Sorority, of which he is a_ patron. 
Seldom-heard songs were given, with A. 
O. Palm at the piano. 

The Wurlitzer Concert Company gave 
a benefit entertainment in conjunction 
with the Cincinnati Choral Club in the 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church on May 13. 

J. Walter Devaux gave a dedication 
recital on the new organ in the Chris- 
tian Church in Latonia on May 16 be- 
fore a large audience. 





Recital by Eleanor Foster 


Boston, May 21.—Eleanor Foster, 
pianist, was heard in a piano recital at 
the home of Emilia Gebhard. Composi- 
tions by Bach, Brahms, Scriabine, Cho- 
pin, Casella, Debussy and Scott made up 
the program. Miss Foster played the 
serious works with unusual depth and 
profoundness of feeling, showing espe- 
cial talent in grasping the spirit of the 
works she performed. To these ends she 
brought a tone quality of beauty and 
variety and an adequate technique. 

HENRY LEVINE. 
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SCHOOLS ACTIVE IN 
SEATTLE CALENDAR 


Students Appear in Opera— 
Attorney Leads Business 
Men’s Choir 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 19.—Owing to 
the lack of a suitable auditorium, the 
music festivals of the public schools are 
in the nature of community events cen- 
tering in the high schools. At the West 
Seattle High School Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Pirates of Penzance” was recently 
given by the Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs, 
led by Vernon S. Behymer. The Ballard 
High School gave a fine production of 
“Miss Bob White,” the first operetta to 
be given by the students of this school. 


It was conducted by Roberta Minter, 
music teacher of the school. A large 
chorus and orchestra supported the prin- 
cipals. At the Roosevelt High School 
the all-city grade school orchestra, con- 
ducted by Edwin Knutzen, gave the 
second of a series of spring concerts. 
This orchestra comprises the pick of the 
grade school children from all over the 
city, and plays with fine precision and 
intonation. Marjorie Randolph and 
Evelyn Borcher were the soloists. 

The Chamber of Commerce Chorus, 
consisting of about forty Seattle business 
men, took a prominent part in the 
Wenatchee Apple Blossom Festival on 
May 5. This organization is conducted 
by Alfred Lundin of Seattle, attorney. 

The Seattle Civic Music Club, one of a 
chain of clubs whose purpose is the en- 
couragement of local artists, effected a 
permanent organization on May 3 with 
the following officers: Boyd Wells, 
president; Elizabeth Richmond Miller, 
vice-president; Carl Paige Wood, record- 
ing secretary; Cecilia Augspurger, 
financial secretary; Paul McCoole, as- 
sistant secretary; Harry Krinke, treas- 
urer; Frederic Shipman, manager, and 
A. F. Venino, Louise Van Ogle and W. 
H. Donley, auditors. 

Margaret McCulloch Lang, violin stu- 
dent of and assistant to Francis J. Arm- 
strong, was heard in recital on May 4, 
assisted by Paul McCoole, pianist. Mrs. 
Lang’s program had as its principal 
numbers the Grieg Sonata for Violin and 
Piano in G, and the Max Bruch Concerto 
in G Minor, besides a group of smaller 
numbers. She displayed a fine inter- 
pretative sense in addition to her tonal 
and technical equipment. 








May Peterson at Women’s College 


CHICKASHA, OKLA., May 19.—May 
Peterson, soprano of the  Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang recently 
to a capacity audience in the auditorium 
at the Oklahoma College for Women. 
Her program, which opened with the 
Bach aria “Patron, voila leffect du 
vent,” included seventeen numbers, but 
was nearly doubled by encores. Through- 
out her recital, Miss Peterson showed 
herself to be a most interesting artist 
with an individuality of style. Charles 
Touchette provided sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 





OMAHA, NEB. 
May 19.—The Women’s Club is re- 
ceiving cordial support in its May Fes- 
tival Series of five Wednesday morning 


concerts at the Orpheum Theater. At 
the first concert an orchestra conducted 
by Robert Cuscaden gave the great part 
of an excellent program, and Mabel Allen 


Smails, soprano, sang several songs 
effectively. Mr. Cuscaden, at the second 
concert, conducted the Women’s Club 


Chorus in two well-sung numbers and 
the Omaha Women’s Symphony, which 
played excellently. Samuel Carmel, vio- 
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linist, was soloist with the orchestra in 
De Beriot’s Concerto in A Minor.—A 
benefit concert to Samuel Carmel, who is 
about to leave Omaha for further study, 
drew a large audience to the Municipal 
Auditorium, and the twelve-year-old vio- 
linist was loudly applauded in a number 
of solos and encore-pieces. Helen Night- 
ingale and Dorothy Steinbaugh, so- 


pranos; George Swanson, bass; the High 
School Chorus, under the baton of Carol 
Marhoff Pitts, and the combined senior 
orchestras of the Omaha High Schools, 
conducted by Henry Cox and in turn by 
a number of students, assisted in the 
program, with Margaret Liljenstolpe, 
Dorothy Morton Parks and Fritz Carlson 
as accompanists. EpItH L. WAGONER. 





ACCLAIM SYMPHONY IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Saslavsky’s Forces in Concert 
—Rosa Ponselle and Local 
Artists Appear 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 19.—The People’s 
Symphony was warmly applauded in its 
eleventh concert, when Alexander Sas- 
lavsky conducted his forces in a pro- 
gram which included Beethoven’s Fifth; 
a Prelude from “The Hamadryads,” by 
the local composer, W. J. McCoy; the 
Andante from Mendelssohn’s E Minor 
Concerto, and Rossini’s “William Tell” 
Overture. Katherine Retallick, soprano, 
sang “Bird On the Wing,” by Connell 
Keefer, a young student of Mills College. 

Opening her concert at the Curran 
Theater, on May 13, with the aria, “Pace, 
Pace, Mio Dio,” from Verdi’s “Forza del 


Destino,” Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, immediately established 
herself in the favor of an audience 
previously unacquainted with her work. 
The program also included “Suicidio,” 
from “La Gioconda”’; “Danza, Fanciulla,” 
by Duranto; “Chanson Norvégienne,” by 
Fourdrain; Grieg’s “Eros” and “Homage 
to Spring,” by MacFadyen. William 
Tyroler, pianist, was heard in a solo ar- 
rangement of the “Liebestod,” from Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan und Isolde,” the Schubert- 


Liszt “Farewell,” and a Minuet by Miro- 
vitch. The concert was under the man- 
agement of Frank W. Healy. 


Good music is attracting a large fol- 
lowing at the Hotel Whitcomb, where 
Stanislas Bem, former ’cellist of the San 
Francisco Symphony, has conducted a 
series of Sunday evening programs which 
have appealed to the serious music lover. 
Eugenia Argiewicz Bem, violinist, and a 
former member of the Winderstein Or- 
chestra of Vienna, is a leading member 
of the orchestra. The program of May 
13 included Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish 
Caprice,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, El- 
gar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” and 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Overture. 


The Pacific Musical Society gave a 
program at the Fairmont Hotel, on May 
10. The participants were Rudy Sieger, 
violinist; J. Chandler Smith, Esther 
Deininger and Ruth Miller, pianists, and 
Pearl Hossack Whitcomb, vocalist. Mr. 
Sieger was heard in Grieg’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano. Miss Deininger played 
Schumann’s G Minor Sonata, and Miss 
Whitcomb gave songs of Massenet, 
Rachmaninoff, Tchaikovsky and other 
composers. 


An instructive lecture on Hindu Music 
was delivered by Victor Lichtenstein, of 
the San Francisco Symphony at the Mu- 
sicians’ Club, on May 11. A native 
Hindu musician, Dr. Sirkar, supplied the 
illustrations. The lecture was one of a 
series being given by Mr. Lichtenstein 
for the University of California Exten- 
sion Division. 





Business Men Form Choir in Parkston, 
S. D. 


PARKSTON, S. D., May 19.—A part of 
the musical extension work conducted by 
the Dakota Wesleyan University, Mit- 
chell, S. D., has been the organization 
of the Parkston Glee Club. Some of the 
members of this male chorus, which is 
composed of farmers, bankers, lawyers, 
hardware men, clothiers, come seven 
miles for the weekly rehearsals. The 
chorus is conducted by Leslie R. Putnam, 
dean of the School of Music. 





San Diego, Cal., Starts Summer Opera 


SAN DieEGo, CAL., May 19.—The Pacific 
Grand Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of B. Roscoe Shryock, presented 
Verdi’s “Traviata” at Germania Hall on 
May 9. This was the first of a series of 
operas to be given during the summer, 
and the performance was decidedly suc- 
cessful. Lucille Gibbs sang the leading 
réle and was much applauded. Leon 
Pehar and Joseph Buamparlant were 
also prominent in the cast. 





DALLAS, TEX. 


May 19.—Daisy Polk, soprano; Curt 
Beck, violinist; David W. Guion, pianist, 
and Doris Dillard, reader, were the art- 
ists in a recent concert organized by the 
Fifth District of the W. C. T. U., and 
given at the City Temple. Miss Polk 
sang numbers by Guion, Woodman, 
Gretchaninoff and Lieurance, and Mr. 
Guion and Mr. Beck, in addition to play- 
ing solos, performed Mozart’s Sonata in 
E Minor. 





MITCHELL, S. D. 


May 19.—Arthur Semans, baritone, 
was heard in recital at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on April 30. Mr. 


Semans. a pupil of Walter Green and 
James O. Boone in New York, has been 
soloist in All Souls’ Church for two 
years. His program included two ora- 
torio numbers, a French group, four 
Kipling songs, and an English group, all 
satisfactorily interpreted. 
Mrs. S. H. SCALLIN. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mav 19.—The fourth recital of the 
San Antonio College of Music was held 


on May 8 and introduced the Musical Art 
Choir, led by Henry Jacobsen. A com- 


position by Mr. Jacobsen, “Jabber- 
wocky,” was loudly applauded. The 
soloists were Melly Forst and Mrs. 
Verna Yturri, sopranos.—Felix St. 





Claire. thirteen-year-old pupil of Julien 
Paul Blitz, won the violin scholarship at 


Baylor University, offered to high school 
students of the state-——In commemora- 
tion of “Home, Sweet Home” Day, the 
San Antonio Musical Club gave a benefit 
concert May 7 for the Protestant Or- 
phans’ Home.—The Tuesday Musical 
Club celebrated the anniversary of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” with an entertain- 
ment May 8.—Mrs. A. L. Henderson has 
been elected chairman of the music de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club, succeed- 
ing Mrs. J. W. Hoit.—At the final ses- 
sion of the Musical Round Table, May 8, 
Mrs. J. W. Krakauer, soprano, was solo- 
ist, with Mrs. Lula Griesenbeck as ac- 
companist. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Plan Municipal Band for Houston 


Houston, TEx., May 21.—A plan has 
been launched to create a municipal band 
in Houston, Tex. A committee repre- 
senting the Music Council of Houston 
and the music committee of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Community Ser- 
vice has conferred with the music com- 
mittee of the City Council with regard 
to the establishment of such a band, and 
the Council will accept the recommenda- 
tions of the joint committee as soon as 
further details are worked out. 





QUINCY, ILL. 


May 19.—Members of the Quincy 
Music Club, at the annual business meet- 
ing at the High School Auditorium, heard 
piano transcriptions of the overture to 
Weber’s “Oberon” and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. played by Lulu Felt, 
Juanita Nichols, Roxanna McNeall and 
George Davis. Analyses of both works 
were given by Mr. Davis. Miss McNeall 
also played a piano solo. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Silvio Risegari re- 
cently presented the following piano 
pupils in recital: Mabel Almquist, Flor- 
ence Lamkin. Eloise Greenberg. Fuphe- 
mie Campbell and Edward Whiting. 
Arthur Baumgartner, pupil of John 
Albert Shaffer, gave a violin recital, as- 
sisted by Gwendolyn Mines. piano pupil 
of Paul Pierre McNeely. Marion Edsen, 
pianist, gave the first of a series of musi- 
cales in the studio of Marie Gashweiler, 
her teacher. 





DALLAS, TEX.—The Music Study Club, 
following its annual custom, devoted a 
recent program to original compositions 
by the members. Numbers were given 
composed by Mrs. Elbert Dunlap, Mrs. 
Walter Crowe, Mrs. Joseph B. Rucker, 
Mrs. James G. Bennett. Mrs. Jesse Lee 
Johnson, Mrs. George S. Watson, Mrs. 
William N. Stewart, Juanita Blair Price 
and Mrs. Alexander Coke. 
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OPERA IN PORTLAND, OR}. 


“Ernani” Ends_ Association’s Te th 
Season—Glee Club Begins Career 
PORTLAND, ORE., May 19.—The P 
land Opera Association, in closing 
tenth season, gave “Ernani” under 
leadership of Roberto Corrucini, at  ¢ 
Municipal Auditorium on April 27 ang 
28. The cast included Mark Dani:|s;. 
Edward Moshofsky, Neal Begley, W \|- 
liam Thelen, Paul Davies, Mae O’N. ;}| 
Feldman and Hilda Lindborg. The t. 
performances aroused much admirati n, 
—The Glee Club of St. Helen’s Hall, c 
ducted by Mabel Hall Smith, gave ‘ts 
first public recital on May 11. Mine 
Magers presented an excellent chorus of 
100 voices from the Girls’ Polytechnic 
School at the City Concert on April <9, 
Marguerite Flower Olinger, soprano, ar 
Francis Richter, organist, were the so 
ists—Recent programs at Reed Colleve 


were given by Gladys Morgan Farmer 
and Mrs. V. L. O. Chittick, organists: 
Carlton Janes, Sam Soble and Ben Dort- 
man, violinists, and Ear] Blew, pianist.— 
Katherine Glen appeared in an attrac- 
tive program of her own songs bef 

the MacDowell Club on May 1. The 
Thalia String Quartet played a Haydn 
Quartet. JOCELYN FOULKES. 
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PUEBLO, COLO. 

May 19.—A musical soirée was given 
in the Library Hall by Jacob Schutz, 
pupil of Edvard Grieg, and former), 
supervisor of music in Rocky Ford city 
schools. Mr. Schutz played expressively 
works by Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg and 
MacDowell. He was ably assisted 
Ruth Hartman, Frances Hillman and 
Myrtle Coggle. 





Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. Rothwell 


Los ANGELES, May 19.—A son was 


born to Walter Henry Rothwell and 


Mme. Elizabeth Rothwell on May 11. Mr. 
Rothwell, conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, is now in New York City. 





Phiip Sevasta 


Eminent Italian Harpist 

















New York Times—April 23. 
Mr. Sevasta played with fleet fingers 
and good musical taste. 


New York Herald—April 23. 


Philip Sevasta showed honorable pur- 
pose and fine technic. 


New York Tribune—April 24. 

More string music of great merit con 
sisted of the splendid harp numbers 
as played by Signor Sevasta. 


Now Booking Season 1923-24 


For Terms and Dates Address 
MGT., PHILIP SEVASTA 
RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
120 West 42d St., New York 
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Contralto 
**‘As an interpreter she 
displayed intelligence ar 
authority.’’,—New Yor? 
Tribune 
‘*Evelyn MacNevin is 8 
young singer with a cor 
tralto voice of fine volume 
and golden quality.’’— 
New York Times. 
**She ang with glori 
ous freedor f expres 
sion.”’—Toronto Daily 
Star (PuAugustus 
Bridi 
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Leslie Hodgson Will 
Again Direct Summer 


Class in Charleston 
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Leslie Hodgson 
CHARLESTON, S. C., May 19.—The 


piano teachers and Musical Art Club of 
Charleston have again engaged Leslie 





The 


NORFLEET 
TRIO 


Helen Norfleet, piano 
Catharine Norfleet, violin 


Leeper Norfleet, cello 


Chamber Music Concerts 


“A recital which has not been 
surpassed this season in unison, 
musicianship and_ beauty.” — 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


“All too rare for anyone to miss.” 
— Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal. 


“One of the most delightful 
musical programs ever given 
here.”—Indianapolis Star. 


“One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of entire musical season.” 


—Daily Oklahoman. 


Special Matinees for 
Young People 


I wish every Junior Club and 
High School in America could 
‘hear the Norfleet Trio.—Mrs. 
William John Hall, National 
Chairman Junior Department, 
Federated Music Clubs. 


Season 1923-24 Now Booking 


Management Ernest Briggs, 
Inc. 
1400 Broadway, New York City 





Hodgson of New York to conduct a 
master-class of six weeks’ duration in 
this city this summer. This engagement 
is the direct result of the success which 


attended his class last summer under 
the same auspices, the first master-class 


to be held in a south-eastern center. 

Mr. Hodgson will reach Charleston on 
the morning of June 18, and begin 
teaching the same day. The course will 
extend to July 28, and during his absence 
his work in his New York studio will 
be continued by Edith Moxom-Gray. 





Marshall Bidwell to Act as Municipal 
Organist in St. Paul 


Sioux City, May 19.—Marshall Bid- 
well, head of the organ department of 
the Coe College Conservatory, has ac- 
cording to news received by his friends 
here, accepted a position as municipal 
organist for the city of St. Paul, Minn., 
during the summer months. From May 
25 to Sept. 25, he will give three noon- 
day recitals a week on the St. Paul 
Municipal organ. 

GEORGE SMEDAL. 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


May 19.—The twelfth annual spring 
music festival at Coe College was given 
on May 7 and 8. It consisted of three 
concerts. The first on Monday was a 
recital by Tito Schipa, tenor, and the 
Tuesday concerts were given by the St. 
Louis Symphony, under the baton of 
Rudolph Ganz, assisted by Michel Gusi- 
koff, violinist, and Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto. Mr. Schipa won a big success 
in his recital. His accompanist, Julian 
Huarte, also appeared as pianist and 
composer. In the orchestral concerts the 
outstanding feature was the Brahms 
Second Symphony. The orchestra did 
fine work and Michel Gusikoff, concert- 
master, played brilliantly the Saint- 
Saéns B Minor Violin Concerto. Mme. 
Lazzari was acclaimed in several arias. 

MAx DAEHLER. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


May 19.—A recent program of the 
Music Club had as its feature an excel- 
lent reading of Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden” by Elvada Tessman Thompson, 
accompanied by the Strauss music played 
by Esther Kent Lamb, pianist. Mrs. 
Lamb also interested the audience in a 
group of Chopin numbers. The occasion 
marked Mrs. Lamb’s return to public 
work after a retirement of several years. 
The Chamber of Commerce Band gave 
a concert on April 29 which showed the 
steady improvement this organization is 
making. Elizabeth Davenport Hofmann, 
contralto, sang an attractive group of 
numbers.—The Wiley High School Or- 
chestra and Girls’ Glee Club gave a com- 
mendable program at the school on May 
1 under the direction of Lucy Flinn, su- 
pervisor of music. L. EvA ALDEN. 





SANDUSKY, OHIO.—Anna Zingale and 
Helen Louise Reeme, pupils of Elmer C. 
Steuk, appeared in recital at Carnegie 
Music Hall. Miss Zingale was heard 
in numbers by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, 
Leschetizky, Liebling, Godard and other 
composers, and Miss Reeme’s solos were 
by Chopin, Heller, Kern and MacDowell. 
Clarence Foster, tenor, assisted, with 
Mr. Steuk as accompanist. 


Wichita Symphony Ends Season Free of 
Debt 


WICHITA, KAN., May 21.—The Wichita 
Symphony recently concluded at the Ar- 
cadia Theater the first season of its 


concerts under the patronage of the 
Wichita Symphony Association, and 
played an interesting program. Mrs. 


Lester A. Heckard, soprano, sang effec- 
tively two numbers in which _ she 
was accompanied by Lucille Kells Briggs. 
W. B. Harrison, president of the Union 
National Bank, and president of the 
Symphony Association, announced that, 
owing to the disinterested efforts of the 
conductor, P. Hans Flath, and the loyal- 
ty of the members of the orchestra, the 
organization had been brought to its 
present state of excellence without being 
encumbered by any financial obligations. 
He stated that it was the desire of the 
Association to sell at least 300 member- 
ships for the coming season at $10 each, 
at which price each subscriber would 
receive four tickets for the series of not 
less than four concerts. Mr. Flath 
stated that only through the. loyal sup- 
port of all the members of the orchestra 
had his work through the past season 
been made possible, and pledged that the 
same persistent efforts of himself and his 
forces would be exerted in the coming 
season. T. L. KREBs. 


CLOSE WHEELING SERIES 


Scottish Rite Organization to Extend 
Free Masonic Concerts 

WHEELING, W. VA., May 19.—The 
Scottish Rite Orchestra and the Scottish 
Rite Chorus joined forces for the last 
concert of the season, at the John W. 
Morris Cathedral, on April 29. More 
than 1000 Masonic families, it is esti- 
mated, heard the program, which was 
received with enthusiasm. In the series 
just closed, presented without charge to 
Masons and their families, the orchestra 
gave two programs, the chorus two, and 
an organ recital and the final concert 
completed the course. Each concert was 





attended by a capacity audience. The 
events were arranged by Edwin M. 
Steckel, organist and musical director 


of the Masonic orders of Wheeling. This 
season was the first of these concerts 
and the support given the venture has 
encouraged the Rite to arrange a series 
for next season on a larger scale. 

The Rite Orchestra, led by Mr. Steckel, 
gave a concert on May 6, in the Strand 
Theater, Moundsville, under the auspices 
of the local Masonic bodies. The theater 
was filled to its capacity. The Scottish 
Rite Quartet and David Daniels, vio- 
linist, assisted. The latter played num- 
bers by Kreisler, Dvorak, Pierné and 
Wieniawski. EDWIN M. STECKEL. 





Claire Dux has concluded her concert 
season and will sail for Europe early 
next month. She will return in the fall 
for her third tour of America. 








SELIM PALMGREN 


Composition 
RAYMOND WILSON 
Piano 
MAX LANDOW 
Piano 
HAROLD GLEASON 
Organ 
VLADIMIR RESNIKOFF 
Violin 


And Fifteen 


EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


The University of Rochester 


ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 


Summer Session June 25—July 28, 1923 


Additional Instructors 
For information, Address The Secretary 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MusICc, ROCHESTER, NEW YorK 


GEORGE BARLOW PENNY 
Public School Music 


JAY W. FAY 
Public School Instrumental Music 
JOSEPH PRESS 
Violoncello 
ADELIN FERMIN 
Voice 


OSCAR GAREISSEN 


Voice 
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APERTE 


MEZZO SOPRANO: CHICAGO OPERA CO. 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 1923-24 
“A charming personality, a beautiful voice, rare dramatic intelligence.” 
‘A rich mezzo imbued with a distinctly sympathetic quality.” 
“Tt was worth foregoing an hour’s sunshine to hear Miss Paperte.” 
‘She ranks with the really great recitalists.”—Toledo Times. 


Management: CHAS. N. DRAKE - 


New York World. 


507 FIFTH AVENUE~ - 


New York Mail. 


Chicago American. 


NEW YORK 
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Singer and Teacher 
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SUMMER SCHOOL on LAKE ERIE 


t 


has but ONE POSITION. 


Mr. WHITNEY TEW states with the authority ofp ACTUAL DEMONSTRATION and PROOF that the PRINCIPLE behind 
NATURE’S LAW in REVEALING TONE when understood and practiced insures three or more octaves of CLEARLY ARTIC- 
ULATED TONE, immeasurably superior in quality and volume to the spurious noise made by the unnatural and damaging practice 
of stretching the vocal cords even microscopically or causing them to vibrate in segments. 











will teach at SILVER CREEK, N.Y., 
JUNE 1st to SEPT 10th, 1923—Address Keystone Cottage, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


The view that the VOICE is Limited in Compass to two octaves is without basis in reason. The Law of ARTICULATION is 


unvarying in itt POINT of OPERATION and not altered by PITCH CHANGES. TONE in all shades and degrees of PITCH 








MR. WHITNEY TEW 





30 miles W. of Buffalo, 18 E. of Chautauqua, on New York Central and 
Nickel Plate Lines 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 
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TITO SCHIPA HEARD 
IN SUNDAY PROGRAM 


Is Soloist at Organ Recital— 
Two Pianists, a Violinist 
and a Bass Appear 


CHICAGO, May 19.—Tito Schipa, tenor, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, was the 
guest artist at the first of the Sunday 
noon organ recitals at the Chicago The- 
ater, given this week by Jesse Crawford. 
Mr. Schipa chose a group of solos cal- 
culated to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
3000 or more persons who made up the 
cosmopolitan audience, singing an air 
from Thomas’ opera, “Mignon”; an aria 
from Flotow’s “Martha” and lighter 
numbers so artistically that his hearers 
demanded two extras. The organist 
likewise was cordially received, playing 
numbers by Fletcher, Delibes, Kinder 
and others in a manner displaying his 
good taste and skill. 

Other Sunday events included Gladys 
Brainard, pianist, in recital at the Play- 
house; Harry Wilson, bass; Isadore Ber- 
ger, violinist, and Isaac Van Grove, 
pianist, in joint recital at the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall, and the Mizpah Grand 
Opera organization at Kimball Hall in 
“Hinsel und Gretel.” 

Miss Brainard’s program was made up 
of an organ concerto by Friedemann 
Bach, arranged for piano by Stradal; 
Grieg’s Ballads, Franck’s Prelude, Fugue 
and Variations, Rhené-Baton’s “En Bre- 
tagne” and a Chopin group. Her tone is 
beautiful, her interpretative ability is 
considerable and her technical equipment 
ample. 

Mr. Wilson wandered from pitch at 
times, but managed to convey to the audi- 
ence the fact that he has a good voice, 
resonant in the range which may be 
termed “middle,” although forced in the 
higher notes and rather weak in the low- 
est tones. Mr. Berger and Mr. Van 
Grove played the Schoenfeld Sonata, this 
being its first performance in Chicago. 
It is a melodious work of considerable 
merit and the players gave it a fine 
reading. 

The Mizpah company, all non-nrofes- 
sionals, under the leadership of Zerlina 
Muhlmann-Metzger, made a creditable 
showing. 

Mme. Marie Yung, former ballet mis- 
tress of the Chicago Civic Opera, pre- 
sented a number of her pupils in a long 
and varied program at the Studebaker. 
The dancers appeared to be proficient 
and were heartily received by the audi- 
ence. Ballets were also given at the IIli- 
nois Theater by pupils of Louise K. Wil- 
bur of the American Conservatory of 
Music. Most remarkable were the sev- 
eral small children who took part in a 
series of dances, “The Doll’s Holiday.” 


Hilger Sisters in Concert 


CHICAGO, May 19.—The Hilger sisters, 
Elsa, ’cellist; Maria, violinist, and Greta, 
pianist, gave an interesting concert at 
Kimball Hall on May 16. In a program 
which included Beethoven’s Trio in D, 
Haydn’s ’Cello Concerto in D, Sarasate’s 
“Faust” Fantasie and the Finale from 
Tchaikovsky’s Trio, Op. 50, the sisters 
displayed excellent artistry, a consist- 
ently smooth ensemble and an individual 
competence which aroused a large audi- 
ence to enthusiasm. 











Frances Goldhammer in Song Recital 


CHICAGO, May 19.—Assisted by Mina 
Krokowsky, violinist, Frances Washer 
Goldhammer, soprano, gave a recital at 
Kimball Hall on May 18 which served 
to display a talent of considerable merit. 
Miss Krokowsky played, as she did on 


former occasions here, with an abun- 
dance of vitality and in a spirited man- 
ner, which served to win the applause of 
the audience. 


BUSINESS MEN JOIN 
MILWAUKEE DRIVE 


Indorse $25,000 Project for 
Orchestra—Choral Music 
Heard 


By Cc. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, May 19.—About twenty 
of the leading clubs and trade associa- 
tions, including the Rotary Club, the As- 


sociation of Commerce and the Chamber 
of Commerce, with a combined member- 
ship of several thousand business men, 
have indorsed the project to raise $25,000 
for the new Civic Orchestra. 

Mayor Hoan issued a strong proclama- 
tion urging unstinted support of this 
community enterprise. He declared that 
a “musical Milwaukee” would be a “‘con- 
tented Milwaukee,” and that there was 
no better way to make the city musical 
than through this project. 

In the midst of the rousing city cam- 
paign to raise this fund the orchestra, 
under the leadership of Carl Eppert, 
gave a concert at the Auditorium on May 
13, playing with fine effect Haydn’s 
Twelfth Symphony, Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances, No. 5 and 6; Elgar’s ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance” March, the “William 
Tell” Overture and the Strauss “Blue 
Danube” Waltzes. The soloist was a 
Milwaukee soprano, Clementine Malek, 
who sang the “Hall of Song” aria from 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser” and Musetta’s 
song from “Boheme.” 





Many Singers in Arion Festival 


About 500 singers took part in the 
Arion May Music Festival, which opened 
on May 10, when between 200 and 250 
adult singers appeared under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Daniel Protheroe, assisted 
by George Meader, tenor. The adult 
Arion Club sang with a wide variety of 
shading such numbers as_ Schubert’s 
“The Trout,” Webster’s “The Awaken- 
ing,” Max Bruch’s “Jubilate, amen,” and 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence.” 

The following night the Arion Junior 
Musical Club, with nearly 300 child 
members, sang with their own juvenile 
soloists, also under the baton of Dr. 
Protheroe. Fletcher’s “Walrus and the 
Carpenter” was a feature of an interest- 
ing program. Many of the children in 
solo, duet, trio and other ensemble num- 
bers sang with genuine beauty. Most of 
the numbers had to be repeated, and the 
chorus work was marked especially by 
prompt attacks, perfect pitch and clear 
enunciation. 

The Bakule Chorus, which, conducted 
by Dr. F. Bakule, sang here on the after- 
noon of May 13 in the Auditorium before 
several thousand people, manifested sur- 
prising finish, with variety of tone color 
and clarity of phrasing. 

The Milwaukee Polish Opera Company 
was enthusiastically greeted by a large 
audience in the Polish opera, “Halka,”’ 
in the Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, 
May 13. This performance was an event 
of so much importance to the Poles that 
large delegations came from Chicago and 
other cities to witness it. 

The company is made up of seventy 
Polish singers, the principals with well 
cultivated voices and the chorus also con- 
taining much musical talent. The con- 
ductor is Jan C. Landowski, a Milwaukee 
organist of Polish extraction. The lead- 
ing réles were taken by Rosa Saskowska, 
A. J. Lukaszewski, Emilja Klebanski, 
Eugene Stachowiak, Jan Nowak and 
Peter Kaminski. The opera will be re- 
peated shortly because of the success of 
the first performance. 





CHARLES 


MARSHALL 


World’s Famous Tenor 


Management HARRISON & HARSHBARGER 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 





JESSIE 


CHRISTIAN 


Soprano 


Management, Harrison & Harshbarger 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








BAKULE CHORUS HAILED 





Czecho-Slovakian Children Heard in 
Successful Concert 


CuHIcAGo, May 19.—Chicagoans gave 
an ovation to the thirty Czecho-Slovakian 
children making up the Bakule Chorus 
from Prague, when they appeared in con- 
cert at the Auditorium, on May 17, 
under the conductorship of their mentor, 
Frantisek Bakule. Their tour of the 
United States has made them used to 
crowds and the capacity audience that 
greeted them found nothing but the most 
lovely tones, the most artistic expression 
and the most practised art in the carol- 
ing of the band. .The purity and sim- 
plicity of their singing were highly ap- 
preciated. 

The program consisted largely of 
songs of their native land, but several 
American tunes, notably the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” were excellently given with 
admirable enunciation. Besides the vocal 
part of the concert, a number of the 
chorus danced and at the close they 
gathered around their director and sang 
“America” in a manner worthy of imita- 
tion by our own singers. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, May 19. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Mable Sharpe Herdien, of the faculty, 
gave a recital at Carbondale, IIl., re- 
cently. Ann Kelly, pupil of Adolph 
Muhimann, gave a song recital in the 
Fine Arts Building last week. The 
children’s department of the college, 
under the direction of Miss Caruthers, 
gave a concert in Steinway Recital 
Hall last Saturday. Seventeen student 
recitals have been arranged by Cari 
Kinsey, manager, for the summer ses- 
sions of the college. All but five of these 
will be held in July. Burton Thatcher, 
of the faculty, presented two of his 
pupils, Mildred Gray, soprano, and 
George Gunn, baritone, in recital at 
Steinway Hall last Saturday. Miss Gray 
sang the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet” 
and shorter numbers excellently and Mr. 
Gunn displayed his remarkable talents 
in ‘Had a Horse” and other numbers. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Compositions by members of Adolph 
Weidig’s class in theory and composition 
formed the lengthy program given on 
May 5 at the Conservatory. The con- 
cert, which lasted for two hours and a 
half, displayed many promising talents 
and was heartily applauded by the audi- 
ence. Final examinations in the various 
departments are being conducted and 
will continue throughout May. The 
children’s contests for prizes were 
scheduled for May 19. Applications for 
scholarships with William A. Brady, 
Joseph Lhevinne and Mme. Delia Valeri 
are coming in in large numbers. Esther 
Gielo, soprano, and Joseph Brinkman, 
pianist, gave a concert for the Daughters 
of the G. A. R. on May 18. Elinor 
Maedl, pupil of Frank Parker, vocalist, 
gave a recital at Kimball Hall on May 19. 











BUSH CONSERVATORY 


All other interests were overshadowed 
this week by the sudden death of Gustav 
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Chicago Opera Ass’n 
Management, Harrison & Harshbarger 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








ALMA 


HAYES REED 


SOPRANO 


Management A. B. Blackman 
1825 Monterey Avenue Chicago 





Holmquist of the faculty, reported 
MUSICAL AMERICA last week. A messa; 
of condolence was sent to Mrs. Hol: 
quist by the faculty. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


The Temple Quartet gave the seco 
act from “Martha” before a large aud 
ence at Sycamore High School on Ma 
11. The organization is composed 
Lucille Buzzo, soprano; Louella En: 
worth, contralto; James Evans, tenor 
David Davies, baritone, and Maria 
Anderson, accompanist. The summe 
session will begin on June 18 and con 
tinue until July 28. Extensive prepara 
tions are being made for the term, whic! 
promises to be the best the conservator, 
has had. 





CHICAGO, May 19.—Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder has fulfilled several importan 
engagements in and about Chicago re- 
cently. Among these were appearances 
at the Wisconsin State Normal Music 
Festival. on May 8; a reeital at Mar- 
quette, Mich., on May 10; a concert em- 
bodying her own compositions at the 
Council of Jewish Women at Sinai Tem 
ple on May 14, and more recently a re- 
cital in which her pupils took part at her 
studios in this city. 





CHICAGO, May 19.—An elaborate func- 
tion was held at the Auditorium banquet 
hall this week when Harrison Wild, con- 
ductor of the Apollo Club, was honored 
by that organization in commemoration 
of his twe.ty-fifth anniversary as leader. 
The speeches of those attending and the 
festivities served to make the occasion a 
memorable one. 





CHICAGO, May 19.—Isabel Ebert, pian- 
ist, appeared in recital at Lyon & Healy 
Hall on the evening of May 18. An un- 
usual technique and artistry were dis- 
played by this young musician in com- 
positions by Balfour Gardiner, Daquin 
and Chopin. 





PORTLAND, ORE., May 19.—Nita Briggs 
Clifford and Arthur L. Clifford presented 
violin and piano pupils in recital at the 
Lincoln High School Auditorium. Piano 
teachers who have also brought forward 
their pupils in recent recitals are Abby 
Whiteside, Elizabeth Tressler, Lucia 
Cafall Hart and Mrs. E. T. Deeming. 





Provo, UTAH, May 19.—A women’s 
oratorio society, under the leadership of 
Florence Jepperson Madsen, and a male 
glee club, conducted by Elmer Nelson, 
have been formed under the auspices of 
Provo Community Service. 


MARIO CARBONI 


OPERATIC BARITONE 
Opera Coach—Voice Placement 
Snite 623, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 











MARGARET CARLISLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


419 Fine Arts Bldz., Chicago 








VIOLA COLE 


AUDET 





Pianist, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 








DWIGHT EDRUS COOK 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


1625 Kimball Hall Chicago 








GRACE HOLVERSCHEID 


SOPRANO 


801 No. Euclid Ave. Oak Park, IIl. 


HANS MUENZER 


VIOLINIST 
603 Kimball Hall, Chicago 














HAYDN OWENS 


Pianist—Accompanist 
Conductor—Vocal Coach 





1227 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 








LOYAL PHILLIPS SHAWE 


BARITONE 
Memt. Wendell H. Luce, 492 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. Personal address, N. U. School of Music, 
Evanston, Ill. 





GRACE WELSH 


PIANIST 
500 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein | 


Vocal and Dramatic Art—Opera 
Auditorium Blidg., Chicago ’Phone Wabash 9070 














MR. AND MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES 


Vocal Teachers, Studio, 528 Fine Arts Bldg., Res., Congress Hotel, Chicago 





EDNA WHEELER-BALLARD 


HARPIST 
Studio 329 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
"Phone Harrison 1892 








JOHN E. STEVENS 


BASSO PROFUNDO 


Concert—Oratorio 
9 Bien terete Ride Chicaen 
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BUFFALO WELCOMES 
WAGNERIAN SINGERS 


Four Operas Performed in 
Brief Visit — String 
Quartet Heard 


By Frank W. Balch 
BUFFALO, May 21.—The Wagnerian 
(pera Company was warmly applauded 
» a season of three nights and a matinée 
the Majestic Theater, opening with 
the performance of “Meistersinger” on 
May 7. Robert Hutt was an admirable 
J 
t 





a = 


Valter, Theodore Lattermann was effec- 
ve as Hans Sachs and Desidor Zador 
was an amusing Beckmesser. Meta 
Seinemeyer as Eva sang in clear, attrac- 
tive voice and with fine enunciation. 
Emma Bassth was excellent as Magda- 
léna and Alexander Kipnis and Harry 
Steier also gave material assistance. 

“Tannhauser” was given on the fol- 
lowing evening, when Heinrich Knote 
appeared in the title-réle, Marcella 
Roeseler as Elizabeth, Benno Ziegler as 
Wolfram and Marie Lorentz-Hoellischer 
as Venus. “Lohengrin” was the opera 
of the final night. At the matinée “Han- 
sel and Gretel” was produced. The sea- 
son was given under the Michael-Kraft 
management. 

The Park-Lewis-Wescott String Quar- 
tet gave an attractive concert at the 
studio of Mrs. Chauncey Hamlin on May 
4, playing a program made up from 
works of Mozart, Haydn and other com- 
posers. Fine tone, balance and a deep 


musical sense marked the work of the 


artists. 


Helen Douglass, mezzo-soprano, 
sang a group of English, French and 
Italian songs attractively and chose for 
her two encore-pieces songs written by 
Mrs. Park-Lewis, mother of three of the 
members of the quartet. These songs are 
“Wings” and “Ambition,” each a dainty 
poetic thought expressed in fascinating 
music. The accompaniment for strings 
was arranged by Mrs. Park-Lewis. 

With John Lund conducting chorus 
and orchestra and with Ina Bourskaya, 
mezzo-soprano, of the Metropolitan, as 
the soloist, the concert of the Polish 
Singing Society of Buffalo in Elmwood 
Music Hall on May 14 was highly suc- 
cessful. Mme. Bourskaya made a deep 
impression by her rich and colorful sing- 
ing, and four extra numbers were re- 
quired to satisfy her admirers. May 
Fine played effective accompaniments. 
Mr.. Lund opened his program with Dud- 
ley Buck’s “In Vocal Combat.” William 
W. Stepien sang the solos in Grieg’s 
“Olaf Trygvason.” 


Music Critic Weds 


Frank H. Warren, music critic of the 
New York Evening World, and Mrs. 
Esther Judson Morgan were married at 
the home of the latter, 471 Park Avenue, 
on May 21. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Malcolm James 
MacLeod of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Nicholas. The bride, who was given 
away by her cousin, Dr. Walter Lester 
Carr of New York, is a daughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Judson of 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Warren is a gradu- 
ate of Hobart College. After their re- 
turn in August from a wedding trip to 
Europe, Mr. and Mrs. Warren will be 
at home at “The Maples,” on Canandai- 
gua Lake, N. Y. 
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BAKULE SINGERS 
VISIT MINNEAPOLIS 


Chorus of Bohemian Children 
Acclaimed—Choral Art 
Society Appears 
By H. K. Zuppinger 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 19.—Unique 
in many respects and of great interest 
to a large audience assembled in the 


Auditorium on May 11 was the concert 


given by the Bakule Chorus of Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia. Presented by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, this group of thirty-five 
children, under the baton of Frantisek 
Bakule, revealed new beauties in familiar 
music and introduced charming new folk 
songs of their native land. 

Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, who was obliged 
to abandon his tour with the orchestra 
through illness, has returned to Minne- 
apolis. Engelbert Roentgen, assistant 
conductor, will lead the orchestra in Mr. 
Verbrugghen’s place. Carlo Fischer, act- 
ing manager, and formerly first ’cellist, 
will take Mr. Roentgen’s place as leader 
of the ’cello section. 

Stanley Avery presented in concert for 
the first time at Opera Recital Hall, on 
May 15, his Choral Art Society, made 
up of thirty-five men and women, stu- 
dents of the McPhail School of Music. 
As might be expected of a first appear- 
ance, perfect balance has not yet been 
achieved, yet the work of the chorus was 
excellent in many respects. Much atten- 
tion has evidently been paid to diction. 
The whole program was given unaccom- 
panied, and the music sung was of high 
standard. Assisting were William Mc- 
Phail, violinist, accompanied by his wife, 
Margaret Gilmore McPhail, and Wilma 
Anderson Gilman, pianist. 








MADISON, WIS. 


May 19.—Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony and Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture were included in a recent pro- 
gram by the University Orchestra under 
the baton of E. W. Morphy. Erma Dun- 
can, mezzo-soprano, who recently gave a 
successful graduation recital, was the 
soloist. Music Hall was crowded, and 
the concert aroused marked enthusiasm. 
—The Mozart Club excited warm ap- 
plause at its last concert of the season, 
at the Central High School. Ben Eilert, 
tenor, and Alexius Baas, baritone, were 
the soloists—The spring recital of the 
Clef Club at Music Hall was given by 
Vera Eastman, Ruby Britts, Janet Brei- 
tenbach, Eunice Neckerman, Martha 
Chandler, Norma Schoen, Helen Wheeler, 
Sylvia Rosenburg, Barbara Hildreth, 
Lillian Tucker, Margaret Rupp, Beatrice 
Perham and Frances Landon. 
CHARLES W. DEMAREST. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


May 19.—Two_ graduation recitals 
were given recently. In the first Ethe- 
lind Peacock, pianist, played an excellent 
program of works by Beethoven, Mac- 
Dowell and others, commendably per- 
formed. Miss Peacock was assisted by 
Mr. Beard, organist. The second event 
was a joint recital by Eula Hobbs, so- 
prano, and Tola Hobbs, pianist, who 
gave an exceedingly attractive program 
in charming fashion.—Another recent 
recital was that given at MacDowell Hall 
by Norton Wilson, Ellen Hazeltine, Doro- 
thy Wentsch, Margaret Carlson, Mildrea 



















Dyer, Frances Drake, Muriel Morris, 
Emma Carbette, Louise Smith, Fred 
Lamb, Esther Braund and the Chapel 
Choir. Rose LEIBBERAND. 


TROY, N. Y. 

May 19.—The Chromatic Club closed 
its season with a piano recital by Ignace 
J. Paderewski early in the month. This 
was an extra concert under the club’s 
auspices. He gave an all-Chopin pro- 
gram.—The Troy Vocal Society, assisted 
by Melvena Passmore, soprano, gave an 
artistic program at its concluding con- 
cert of the season, and enthusiastic ap- 
plause greeted the conductor, William L. 
Glover. H. Townsend Heister was ac- 
companist. Mr. Glover announced that 


Fritz Beiermeister, who has been vice- 
president of the society, will leave Troy 
during the summer to take up his per- 
manent residence in Los Angeles.—The 
Music Study Club held its annual recep- 
tion at the Russell Sage College assem- 
bly hall on May 14. An informal pro- 
gram of music was given by club mem- 
bers and a feature was a group of num- 
bers by the Troy High School Orchestra, 
led by Richard P. Law.—Agnes O’Brien, 
soprano, gave her second annual recital 
recently at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 
before a large audience. 
SATIE EHRLICH. 


FESTIVAL IN FAYETTEVILLE 





St. Louis Symphony Aids University and 
Citizens in Music Week 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., May 19.—This 
city has celebrated its first music week. 
The combined efforts of the University 
of Arkansas, whose School of Fine Arts 
is under the direction of H. D. Tovey, 
and the townspeople resulted in a memo- 
rable period of music. Concerts were 
given by the Women’s Glee Club of the 
University, by Lucy Leigh Brown, Mil- 
dred Gregg and Theodore Gronert, by 
the Fayetteville Community Choral Club 
and by the St. Louis Symphony. The 
last-named gave two concerts of sterling 
merit at the Ozark Theater. 

Another event of interest was the May 
Day Festival, in which more than 1700 
school children participated. Prelimi- 
nary to the. week county music contests 
were held and prizes awarded. 





James D. Barton, managing director 
of the Barthines Company, Inc., has just 
returned from a trip to the Orient, 
where he signed a contract with Willy 
Burmeister, violinist, for a tour of 
America next season, opening with a 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 20. 
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Harry Gilbert Adds to 
His Other Activities 
the Réle of Conductor 
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Harry Gilbert, Organist and Composer 


Harry Gilbert, who as composer and 
organist of the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church has taken an active part in 
the musical life of New York for several 





years, has this season undertaken the 
réle of conductor, having been chosen to 
lead the newly formed Cosmopolitan 
Choral Club and also to succeed the late 
Nelson P. Coffin as director of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club in its spring concerts. 
While Mr. Gilbert is better known in the 
East for his activities in other lines, he 
is no novice in the field of conducting. 
He has led both choral and orchestral 
bodies in Texas. He studied conducting 
and orchestration in Berlin under Hans 
Pfitzner. He also trained the choruses 
in the productions of the American Sing- 
ers’ Society at the Park Theater in New 
York several seasons ago, gaining an ex- 
perience in visualizing the action and the 
setting of the text that has been inval- 
uable to him in his work with other 
choral bodies. Mr. Gilbert also pays trib- 
ute to the late David Bispham, with 
whom he toured for more than three 
years, for giving him much insight in 
matters of interpretation. 

Mr. Gilbert believes that the conductor 
may achieve unusual effects by paying 
particular attention to his choice of pro- 
gram numbers. Works should be chosen, 
he says, to bring out contrasting colors 
and moods lights and shades, in such a 
manner that the effect of the entire pro- 
gram will be cumulative. Although he 
speaks fluently the French, German and 
Italian languages, he is an ardent cham- 
pion of singing in English, provided suit- 
able translations may be had. Several of 
Mr. Gilbert’s new compositions have 
been produced lately, including one sung 
by the Cosmopolitan Club in its first con- 
cert, and an Easter anthem, which was 
heard in a number of prominent churches 
on Easter Sunday. 





Mme. Sylva to Spend Summer Abroad 


Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano, 
whose success in concert this season has 
paralleled her achievements in opera, 
will sail for Europe the latter part of 
June. While abroad she will visit a num- 
ber of the continental countries and will 
probably be heard in several engage- 
ments. She was heard by an enthusias- 
tic audience in the new auditorium in 
Trenton, N. J., recently, and also dupli- 
cated her former success in Richmond, 
Va., in her second recital of the season 
on May 7. Upon her return to America 
in October, Mme. Sylva will enter upon 
what promises to be the most extensive 
season of her career, engagements hav- 
ing already been booked by her manager, 
Annie Friedberg, for recitals in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington and other large cities. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 19.—At the Mannerchor concert, 
May 7, Louise Stallings, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a program of works by Schumann, 
Brahms, Grieg, Strauss, Jensen, Rogers, 
Barnett, Wyman and others, accom- 
panied by the conductor of the male 
chorus, Karl Reckzeh.—Rachel Jane 
Hamilton, coloratura soprano, was heard 
in a recital on May 10 with the assist- 
ance of Herman H. Tressel, flautist, and 
Berta Miller-Ruick, accompanist. Among 
her numbers were the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia” and “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto.” PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





NEWARK, N. J. 

May 19.—The New Jersey Conserva- 
tory was formally opened with a concert 
at the Hotel Riviera recently. About 
300 patrons and guests of the Institution 
heard an interesting program given by 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor, of the Metro- 


Renata Flandina, 

Erbland, soprano; Edwin 
Idler, violinist, and Michael Leport, 
pianist. The faculty of the Conservatory 
will include Gennaro Curci as director 
and teacher of singing, assisted by Belle 
Fish Silverman; Harold Morris and 
Paolo Martucci, piano; Edwin Idler 
and Carl Binhak, violin; Edwin Trucco, 
theory; Philip Gordon, history and ap- 
preciation of music, and William Mil- 
witzky, languages. PHILIP GORDON. 


politan; 
Madelene 


soprano; 





Paterson Church Singer Completes Fifty 
Years of Service 


PATERSON, N. J., May 21.—Mrs. Seddie 
Halstead Benson, widow of Thomas Ben- 
son, who was choir leader of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, sang at her fiftieth 
consecutive Easter service there recently. 
An anniversary service in her honor will 
be held in the evening of June 3 next, 
and in the morning of the same day John 
G. Zabriskie’s twenty-fifth year as or- 
ganist and choir leader will be cele- 
brated. Mrs. Benson’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as singer in the choir was ob- 
served with a choral service in June, 
1898. 





DUNKIRK, N. Y. 

May 22.—A musical program given by 
C. De Forest Bauer and the students of 
the Progressive Private School of Music 
was the outstanding feature of the first 
annual May féte held recently. The 
program enlisted the support of Jessie 
Warren, Carl Wallen, Louis Somerfeldt, 
Blanche Lillie, Blanche Brennan and Mr. 
Bauer. Since coming to Dunkirk, early 
in February, Mr. Bauer has not only suc- 
ceeded in br ‘ding up the conservatory, 
of which he is director, but has also 
awakened a new interest in music gen- 
erally. 
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WATERBURY GREETS 
NEW HAUSER WORK 


“Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
Performed Under Baton 
of Isaac B. Clark 


WATERBURY, CONN., May 19.—Great 
interest was aroused here on May 17 by 
the first performance of “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” a metrical version of 
Washington Irving’s story, composed by 
Carl Hauser to the lines of John F. Kyes, 
Jr. The work was produced under the 
baton of Isaac B. Clark by the Water- 
bury Choral Club, an orchestra of thirty- 
five players, selected by Alvin Kirchner, 


and the following soloists: Leona B. 
Kruse, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, baritone. 

Miss Kruse, whose first appearance 
this was in Waterbury, excited loud ap- 
plause in her first solo, “The Winds of 
Autumn,” the contemplative musings of 
Katrina, the country lass, and in another 
effective song, ““Why Profane the Lover’s 
Moonlight?” Mr. Althouse and Mr. Pat- 
ton also delivered animatedly the spir- 
ited solos for Ichabod and Brom van 
Brunt. The descriptive choruses were 
graphically sung under Mr. Clark’s alert 
leadership, and the orchestra, of which 
Frederick Landau was concertmaster, 
played capitally. 

Mr. Hauser and Mr. Kyes, who have 
produced a work of substantial interest, 
have drawn an interesting picture of the 
quiet, drowsy village, and have given 
due prominence to the rivalry of Ichabod 
and Brom van Brunt for the hand of the 
charming Katrina. There is a bright 
scene of rural merrymaking at the house 
of the girl’s father, and the work ends 
with the night ride of Jchabod, in a race 
to which he is challenged by the head- 
less horseman, the fearsome apparition 
of the village. 

At the end of the concert there was 
great applause for Mr. Hauser, Mr. 
Kyes, Mr. Clark, and the soloists and 
ensemble forces. A congratulatory speech 
was made by Judge Arthur F. Ells, and 
a wreath was presented to Mr. Hauser. 

It was after the Choral Club’s per- 
formance of “Hiawatha” in April, 1921, 
that Mr. Hauser expressed to Mr. Clark 
his wish to compose a choral work to be 
dedicated to the club, and to be based on 
American legend or history. Mr. Kyes, 
a member of the club, on being con- 
sulted next day, agreed to write a li- 
bretto. This he did, and the composition 
of “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” was 
begun at the end of 1921. 








Gloucester Choral Club Starts Career 


GLOUCESTER, MAss., May 19.—Choral 
activity has been resumed in Gloucester, 
Mass., after an interval of several years. 
The musical society formed in 1922 re- 
cently appointed a committee to resume 
the work formerly carried on by a de- 
funct choral class; and membership in 
the new Choral Club was drawn from the 
list of that class, from the church choirs, 
former members of the High School Glee 
Club, pupils of local singing teachers 
and members of the musical society. 
Arthur W. Keene of Lynn was engaged 
as conductor. The society recently gave 
its spring concert, presenting the cantata 
“The Quest” by Ethelbert Nevin. Two 
out of town artists, Marjorie Leadbetter 
and Franklin Field of Salem, assisted 
the chorus. Local soloists were Mrs. 
Walter Peterson, Mabel Treck, Pauline 
Harvey, Mrs. G. Allyn Brown, Mildred 
Ellis and Helen MacDonald. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 

May 21.—The annual concert of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church Choir, con- 
ducted by T. Frederick H. Candlyn, was 
given recently, when the choir was as- 
sisted by Margaret A. DeGraff, harpist. 
A feature of the program was the can- 
tata, “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” in 
which the solos were sung by John Dick. 
Solos by Mrs. J. Stark, contralto, and 
Mr. Dick were also included in the mis- 
cellaneous part of the concert.—Mrs. C. 
L. Harpham assisted the choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church in a recent 
musical service, which was broadcasted 
from the Schenectady radio station. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 





BURLINGTON, VT. 


May 19.—The last concert of the sea- 
son by the Burlington Symphony, Joseph 
Lechnyr, conductor, drew a _ capacity 
house and formed a brilliant ending for 





the orchestra’s second season. The w 
played program included Gluck’s “Da 
of the Blessed Spirits,” the Bizet “A 
sienne” Suite, Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” 


Tchaikovsky “Marche Slav” and 
Mendelssohn “Italian” Symphony. H: 
ard Haylett, concertmaster, was 


soloist, playing the Mendelssohn Vi 
Concerto excellently. The orchestra \ 
participate in the concert that is to 0) 
the city’s observance of the 150th an 
versary of the securing of a charter 
Burlington. Plans for the concert 
clude the formation of a choral socie 
which Edward J. Beaupre has been 
gaged to conduct.—Marie Chaperon, 
prano, recently gave a costume bal! 
recital at St. Johnsbury and also 
Mount St. Mary Academy in this city. 
ARTHUR W. Dow. 


FORM NEW ORCHESTRA IN 
BANGOR GRAMMAR SCHOO). 








Plan Training-Grounds for High Schow! 
Players—Symphony Elects 
Officers 


BANGOR, ME., May 21.—A Grammar 
School orchestra has been formed here 
as the result of a series of try-outs held 
under the supervision of Marion Drake 
Flanders, supervisor of music, and A 
Stanley Cayting, violin instructor at the 
school. The judges were Adelbert W. 
Sprague, Allan R. Haycock, Anna Strick- 
land and Charles Hicks, all of whom in- 


struct in music in the public schools. 

The formation of this orchestra is re- 
garded as of great importance to the 
High School orchestra, for it will be a 
means of training the schoolboys and 
girls so that when they enter the High 
School they will not be inexperienced in 
orchestra work as is generally the case at 
the present time. }orty-four violinists 
tried out and twenty-four out of that 
number were picked by the judges as 
eligible. Two pianists were selected from 
the Hamlin and Lincoln Grammar 
Schools, one from each school to act as 
alternate player. The orchestra also in- 
cludes two cornets, ’cello and drums. 

Rehearsals are held each Thursday 
afternoon in the High School assembly 
hall, and it is planned to have the orches- 
tra play for the grammar school gradu- 
ation this year. It is hoped that next year 
each grammar school will have an or- 
chestra of its own. The members of the 
new orchestra are Estelle Burrill, 
Donald Yates, Albert Tarbell, Stewart 
Meade, Louise Raynes, Eleanor Willett, 
Pauline McCready, Maurice Brady, 
Carlyle Johnson, Thompson Grant, 
Louise Cayting, Ruth Thayer, Ella Tracy, 
Hyman Emple, Edward Allen, Max Reu- 
ben, Maxine Sawyer, Pauline McLaugh- 
lin, Sarah Jenkins, George Weiler, Doro- 
thy Haynes, Lawrence Epstein and 
Maurice Alpert, violins; James Col- 
pitts, Hester Bell, Cuthbert Sargent and 
Julia Shiro, pianists; Francis Gibbs and 
Lester Baumann, cornets, and Anna 
Buck, ’cello. 

The following officers have been elected 
for the Bangor Symphony: Adelbert 
Wells Sprague, president; Horace Mann 
Pullen, vice-president; Benjamin T. 
Shaw, secretary and treasurer. Thess 
officers and Henry F. Drummond, Wil! 
iam M. Sawyer, Roland J. Sawyer and 
James D. Maxwell will constitute the 
board of directors. The endowment fund 
trustees are Frederick W. Adams, Will- 
iam I. Brown and Dr. Fred E. Maxfield. 
In his annual report Mr. Sprague, the 
conductor, makes a strong plea for a 
permanent home for the _ orchestra, 
which is now in its twenty-seventh year. 

The Bangor High School band of thir- 
ty-two pieces, Alton L. Robinson con- 
ductor, played in most praiseworthy man- 
ner before a large audience at the Cit: 
Hall recently. Suppe’s “Poet and Peas 
ant” Overture and numbers by Lacomb: 
and other composers were included in th: 
program. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





Lewiston Plans Festival 


LEWISTON, ME., May 19.—A moveme! 
is on foot to raise a subscription of $500 
for a local festival, like those held a1 
nually at Portland and Bangor and u! 
der the leadership of William Roge! 
Chapman. E. S. Pitcher, supervisor ‘ 
music in the Auburn public schools, ha 
been appointed to organize a chorus fro 
the two cities to sing at the festival. M 
Chapman has promised to produce tl 
opera “Faust” here with the same sol 
ists as at the Maine festivals if the su 
scription can be raised. The artists a 
sociated with Mr. Chapman in his rece! 
twenty-seven successful concerts in N¢« 
England cities were Lottice Howell, s 
prano, and Kola Levienne, ’cellist. 
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Revival of Chant Is Harbinger of 


Musical Renaissance, Says Montani 
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Cynductor of Philadelphia 
Palestrina Choir Sees Mod- 
ern Striving for Simplicity 
as Echo of Older School— 
Declares Works of Early 
Masters Are Not Lacking 
in Inspiring Effect When 
Correctly Presented—Good 
Voealization and Clarity of 
Interpretation Chief Requi- 
sites, He Says 


AVIGNAC’S observation in his work 
on musical education that “the fur- 
ther we have strayed from simplicity, 
the greater the chance we shall return 
to it,” appears to be receiving fresh 
proof in the increased interest in music 
of the older schools. One who has seen 
the light is Nicola A. Montani, founder 
and conductor of the Palestrina Choir in 
Philadelphia, who is seeking to bring 
musical appreciation to its next rung on 
the ladder by assisting in the return to 
the tonalities of the Gregorian Chant, 
with its greater faithfulness to the melo- 
dic element, allied to a greater simplicity 
of procedure than is usual in modern 
music. Through his eight years of ex- 
perience with this unique organization 
of some eighty mixed voices, Mr. Mon- 
tani is convinced that the Chant Books 
are not only a veritable mine of beauti- 
ful music, but that when correctly pre- 
sented these polyphonic masterpieces are 
received with genuine enthusiasm by 
present-day audiences. — 

Mr. Montani is no novice in the field 
of the Gregorian Chant and other music 
of the early Church. Through his study 
and association with the Solesmes Monks 
in the Isle of Wight and in Solesmes, 
France, who for the last generation have 
conducted an exhaustive study and 
search for old manuscripts, he is without 
doubt the best authority on the chant in 
this country. In recognition of his 
qualifications he was appointed to head 
the committee on the compilation of the 
“Saint Gregory Hymnal and Catholic 
Choir Book,” published about two years 
ago. He believes that the revival of the 
chant will not only bring a greater ap- 
preciation of the music of the past, but 
will play an active part in the musical 
renaissance, or a return to greater sim- 
plicity, which he believes is inevitable. 

Palestrina, a Modern 

“The form used by Palestrina and 

thers who composed music for the 


Church is, after all, not so far removed 
from that which is being attempted by 
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Nicola A. Montani 


some of our moderns,” said Mr. Montani. 
“Today we find many writers seeking to 
obtain freedom of rhythm unhampered 
by bars—a characteristic that belongs 
intrinsically to the chant. Take, for in- 
stance, certain passages in Vaughan 
Williams’ ‘London Symphony,’ in which 
he has employed the old forms with strik- 
ing effect. But in singing, the first es- 
sential must be clarity—clarity of tone 
and clarity of interpretation. There is 
nothing colorless or anemic in _ this 
music. It is red-blooded and is capable 
of inspiring effect when it is correctly 


sung, for there is always perfect correla- 
tion between the text and music. 

“Our success in bringing the Pales- 
trina Choir, which is practically a com- 
munity chorus, since the members are not 
professionals, to a high plane of excel- 
lence and making it a vital power in the 
musical life of the community, lies in the 
correct manipulation of the inner voices. 
The music demands, first of all, good 
vocalization, but the unusual effects are 
obtained through varying the degree of 
intensity in the singing of the different 
choirs. For instance, different color 
effects may be obtained by having one 
section hum while the others sing, or by 
having one group sing staccato while the 
others sing legato, or in many other 
ways. 

“Yet our work has not been devoted 
exclusively to chants and the works of 
Palestrina. We have also specialized in 
representative music from many nations 
and included in our recent concert the 
first American performance of Enrico 
Bossi’s “Hymn to Raphael the Divine,” 
which made a very fine impression.” 

Mr. Montani credits the _ splendid 
achievements of the Choir to the regu- 
larity with which the singers attend the 
rehearsals, once or twice a week, and 
the half-hour period of vocalization that 
is conducted each time by his wife, 
Catherine Sherwood Montani, soprano, 
whose wide experience and keen interest 
in the music have fitted her for this spe- 
cial part of the work. He pays particu- 


lar tribute to the singers who have de-. 


voted so much of their time and energy 
to make the Choir a success and credits 
the music with having exerted so power- 
ful a spell that their enthusiasm seems 
never to lessen until a work is mastered. 

Tentative plans are making for ap- 
pearances of the Choir in other cities 
next season, but it is handicapped by the 
fact that practically all of its members 
are engaged in some sort of work, mak- 
ing it impossible to enter upon extensive 
tours. However, it seems likely that, be- 
sides concerts in Philadelphia next sea- 
son, there will be one in New York and 
a short tour in the Christmas holidays. 

HAL CRAIN. 





Hurlbut to Hold Classes in West 


Harold Hurlbut left New York this 
week for his third transcontinental tour 
of master classes in singing, going first 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. He 
will teach in Seattle from June 5 until 
July 15, after which time he will be in 
Spokane until-the end of September. 
He will return to New York early in 
October. One of his pupils, James 
Hinchliff, baritone, is now .touring in 
the West with success. He sang recent- 
ly before the members of the New York 
Rotary Club. 





Suzanne Keener and Oliver Stewart Sing 
in Jersey City 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, was heard in 
joint recital with Suzanne Keener of the 
Metropolitan Opera, in Jersey City on 
May 5. Mr. Stewart received much ap- 
plause for his performance of an aria 
from “Boheme” and a group of songs by 
Chadwick, Coleridge-Taylor and Hawley, 
and was obliged to add an encore. Miss 
Keener sang in excellent style an aria 
from “Sonnambula” and songs by Scott, 
Saint-Saéns and Godard. She was com- 
pelled to add several extra numbers. 





Land Sings in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., May 19.—Har- 
old Land, baritone, was heard in an 
enjoyable concert in the auditorium of 
the high school on the evening of May 
7. Although it was his first appearance 
in Poughkeepsie, he sang to a large audi- 
ence that included many persons from 
Newburgh, where he has been heard in 
oratorios. He was especially well re- 
ceived for his singing of Schumann’s 
“Die Lotusblume,” Rachmaninoff’s “At 
Night,” “On the Road to Mandalay” by 
Speaks and Negro melodies by Harriet 
Ware and Lily Strickland. 
Cecilia Hansen, Finnish Violinist, Plans 

First American Tour 

Cecilia Hansen, who is considered one 
of the most talented violinists of Europe, 
will make her American début in a Car- 
negie Hall concert in New York on Oct. 


21, beginning an extensive tour of the 
country under the management of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. Miss Hansen 
is of Danish descent and was born in 
Finland. At the age of six she was 
admitted to the violin class of the Rostov 
Conservatory and two years later made 
her first public appearance. She did 
not tour as a child prodigy but became 
the pupil of Leopold Auer in Petrograd, 
with whom she worked for several sea- 
sons. Following several successful tours 
of Russia, she planned to visit other 
European countries, but owing to the 
war she was not able to appear in Cen- 
tral Europe until a few seasons ago, 
since when she has become a favorite. 
Boris Sacharoff, Russian pianist and 
composer, will be her accompanist on 
her first American tour. 
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Portland, Me., Club Aids Appreciation 
Course—Male Choir Appears 

PORTLAND, ME., May 19.—In the past 
two weeks some members of the Kotz- 
schmar Club have appeared before the 
assembled classes of the Portland High 
and Deering High Schools and given a 
forty-five minute program in the interest 
of the course in musical appreciation, 
under the direction of Raymond Craw- 
ford, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, who is also a member of the 
club. Piano solos by Howard Clarke; 
instrumental trios by the Thompson Trio, 
composed of Mr. Hill, pianist; Earle D. 
Woodman, violinist, and M. W. Camara, 
‘cellist, and vocal numbers by the Knick- 
erbocker Quartet, composed of William 
V. Bradley and Leroy Leonard, tenors; 
P. B. McCord, baritone, and Harold Fur- 
long, bass, formed part of the program. 
The school orchestras and glee clubs as- 
sisted. Mr. Crawford is working for 
credit for outside study of music and has 
the support of the music clubs and pri- 
vate teachers. 

The Portland Men’s Singing Club, 
composed of forty of the best male choir 
singers in Portland, gave a concert at 
Frye Hall on May 5, under the able lead- 
ership of Alfred Brinkler, and sang ad- 
mirably numbers by Rhys-Herbert, Prae- 
torius, Jungst, Henry Bishop, Tchaikov- 
ski, Andrews, Mendelssohn, Stickles, 
Palmgren and Gericke. The program 
opened with the singing of one verse of 
“America, the Beautiful,” by Will C. 
Macfarlane, the founder and first con- 
ductor of the club. Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, was the assisting artist, and 
sang a group of English songs with clear 
diction and fine interpretation. Her 
clear, high soprano was at its best in 
the “Spring Song of the Robin Woman” 
from the opera “Shanewis.” The con- 
cert closed with the cantata, “Ballad of 
the Golden Sun,” written by William 
Lester and dedicated to the Portland 
Men’s Singing Club, Miss Smith sing- 
ing the two incidental solos for soprano 
with telling effect. 

The Kotzschmar Club, at its annual 
meeting and banquet on May 8 at the 
Columbia, heard a musical program 
given by R. Cameron Whitney, tenor; 
Reginald Howe, violin, and J. A. Mac- 
Donald, pianist. An essay was read by 
Mr. Graffam. FRED LINCOLN HILL. 





PONTIAC, MICH. 


May 19.—The Tuesday Musical Club 
presented an all-American program on 
May 8. An interesting paper on “Amer- 
ican Music” was read by Mrs. R. H. 
Bready. Alice Rockwell, pianist, played 
two attractive solos; Mrs. Leon Perry, 
contralto, sang artistically three num- 
bers, and Mrs. W. Frederic Jackson, con- 
tralto, interpreted a group of songs by 
Hageman-Parker. MacDowell and Chad- 
wick. Mrs. W. F. JACKSON. 
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Secret of Success Is Refusal to Be 
Discouraged, Says Sarah Bellinger 


MRNA AAAAAAAA AANA EAALA EAA AANA TT 


HE kind of ambition that prompts a 

musical aspirant to work hard and 
conscientiously at his art is alone suffi- 
cient to insure success, granted a certain 
amount of natural ability; but when it 
goes beyond this point and prompts him, 
even in childhood,’ not only to study un- 
ceasingly, but to earn the wherewithal 
to pay for lessons, tickets for recitals 
and the like, it is deserving of more than 
ordinary credit—and success. 

Sarah Bellinger possesses that kind of 
ambition. Born near Richmond, Va., she 
determined to be a singer from the time 
she was barely old enough to go to 
school. Not only did she carry out her 
determination; she did it in the face of 
discouragement, both financial and par- 
ental. 

“Many of the older generation, in the 
South particularly, still believe that a 
woman’s place is in the home and not in 
the public eye,” said Miss Bellinger re- 
cently in speaking of her work. “Some 
members of my family held this belief, 
and it took me some time to overcome 
opposition. There was no objection to 
my studying, but when it came to taking 
up music professionally—there was the 
rub! But I had overcome other obstacles 
and this was merely another to be faced.” 

The fact that Miss Bellinger is now 
well on her way as a professional singer 
is proof that she succeeded in overcom- 
ing this one also. 

“When I was twelve years old I made up 
my mind that I was going to be a singer 
and I gave dancing lessons to pay for my 
tuition. I had to make trips into Rich- 
mond to take my lessons, and when any 
artist of repute appeared there I would 
go in from Petersburg, my home, to hear 
the recital. The idea of a young girl 
making a trip into town at night, usu- 
ally, and returning unchaperoned—be- 
cause I couldn’t always find someone who 
was going, and it was tax enough on my 
resources to buy one ticket—was uncon- 
ventional, to say the least, but I did it, 
and people got accustomed to such vagar- 
ies on my part in the course of time. 

“When I decided to come to New York 
to continue my studies the spirit of inde- 
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Sarah Bellinger 


pendence was well enough developed to 
cause me to face the difficulties of hav- 
ing to earn the money for lessons and 
the necessities of existence without con- 
cern. For two years I did it. After that 
I was in a position to do something with 
my voice and I booked a few engage- 
ments. During the war I sang with a 
small opera company in Offenbach’s 
“Rose of St. Flour.” Then I made a 
New York appearance in a “Verdi” pro- 
gram, and last spring I made a concert 
tour, giving eight recitals in North and 
South Carolina and Virginia. After 
that the worst difficulties were over. 
Like everything else, the beginning is the 
hard part. I believe that stick-to-it-ive- 
ness and a refusal to be discouraged are 
the secrets of success. My path was no 
bed of roses, and I’m glad it wasn’t. I 
could never be satisfied now to have 
things come too easily.” Ss. D. 





College in Scranton Observes Week of 


Music 

SCRANTON, Pa., May 21.—A Music 
Week, marked by special programs, was 
observed at Marywood College in this 
city from May 13 to 20. A High Mass 
in Gregorian chant opened the series on 
Sunday. An organ recital of numbers 
by romantic and modern composers was 
given by Margaret Gurrell, Stella Gal- 
lagher, Marie Jordan, Helen O’Donnell, 
Anna Ruddy and Irene Skehan, assisted 
by Dorothy Quinn and Mildred Jones, 
violinists. An orchestra conducted by 
Mary Sullivan played works by Schu- 
bert, Grieg, Rubinstein, Gluck, César 
Franck, Tchaikovsky and other compos- 
ers on Tuesday evening. Others heard 
in piano programs included Alice Bo- 
land, Catherine Mahon, Frances Rear- 
don, Miss Sullivan, Cornelia Quinn, 
Dorothy Jordan, Mary Connolly, Thelma 
Hartmann, Elizabeth Boylan, Dorothy 
Krug and Mary Mulhern. A recital by 
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the Duo-Art piano was scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon. The closing event 
announced for the week was a concert 
by the Cecilian Glee Club, with Marion 
Moore, Rose McDonald and Mary Kelly 
as soloists. 





Boise Hears New Indian Musical Play 


BOIsE, IDAHO, May 19.—“The White 
Buffalo Maiden,” an Indian musical play 
written and composed by Albert F. 
Grubb and Eugene A. Farner, was pro- 
duced recently in two performances at 
the High School auditorium, Mr. Farner 
conducting. The Boise Civic Festival 
Chorus and an orchestra supported the 
following soloists: Varina McGaugh, 
Harold N. Ferris, Lewis W. Ensign, Joe 
White, Beulah Rowell Farner, Dorothy 
Beggs Pratt and J. Edwin Spence. The 
love of an Indian maiden, Dappled Fawn, 
for the young chieftain, Charging Thun- 
der, who is of a rival tribe, is the basis of 
the ’ plot, which derives enhanced interest 
from the presence of Kate Harcourt, who 
is captured by Dappled Fawn’s people, 
and, being mistaken for the White Buf- 
falo Maiden of their legend, becomes en- 
dowed with extraordinary power, to her 
own bewilderment. The music is based 
on Indian melodies, and though it was 
not heard by capacity audiences, the 
work was warmly applauded. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 

May 19.—Special music in the churches 
opened Des Moines’ second annual Music 
Week. The Fortnightly Musical Club, 
Mrs. Harry Coggshall, president, ar- 
ranged the programs for the week with 
the following chairmen of committees: 
Mrs. John Baal, Mrs. Mannheimer, Mrs. 
Shloss, Mrs. Frank Cummins, Mrs. 
Arthur Neumann, Mrs. Jack Campbell, 
Mrs. Clifford DePuy, Mrs. W. C. Eddy, 
Mrs. Kreidler, Mrs. Shullenberger, Mrs. 
Elmer Owen, Mrs. Witmer, Mrs. Gaynor, 
Mrs. Lawrence DeGraff, Mrs. Van Liew, 
Lenore Mudge and Lea Riedesel. Pro- 
grams were given each day at the three 
high schools and a number of the grade 





schools and band concerts at the noon 
hour in the downtown district. Musi- 
cians gave of their time freely and sup- 
plied musical numbers at all the large 
manufacturing plants, ete—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce Glee Clubs, under the 
direction of Ross Vernon Miller, gave a 
concert in the Iowa Theater.—Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, of the Metropolitan, 
gave an excellent recital at the Hoyt 
Sherman Theater, under the manage- 
ment of G. F. Ogden.—The week’s fes- 
tivities closed with two concerts by the 
St. Louis Symphony. Mme. Lazzari, 
contralto, was the soloist at the evening 
program. These two concerts were un- 
der the management of the Women’s 
Club. HOLMES COWPER. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


May 19.—The Hartford Oratorio So- 
ciety, conducted by Edward F. Laubin, 
performed Verdi’s “Requiem” recently, 
when the chorus of 175 voices was as- 
sisted by the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
and the following soloists: Rhea Massi- 
cotte, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, and 
Royal Dadmun, bass. This is the second 
season of the existence of the society, 
which has made remarkable progress; 
and it is to be regretted that the city 
has no auditorium large enough for such 
a performance. Several hundred people 
were turned away from the doors be- 
cause of the limited seating capacity of 
Foot Guard Hall. The officers are Helen 
Seymour Burnham, president; H. A. 
Spafard, vice-president ; Marjorie 
Palmer, secretary, and Burton Cornwall, 





treasurer. BURTON CORNWALL. 
LEWISTON, ME. 
May 19.—“H. M. S. Pinafore,” as 


translated into French by J. B. Couture 
of Lewiston, was given two perform- 
ances here under the name of “Amour a 
Bord,” and drew large audiences. The 
principals were Elie Langelier, Emma 
Poulin, Carmelia Caouette, Anna Desha- 
ies, Henri Forgues, Imelda Levesque, 
Edmond Cote, Valdor Couture and Wil- 
liam Richard, Jr.—The last trip of the 
Bates College Glee Clubs was made re- 
cently to Gardiner for a concert in which 
thirty members in the club took part 
under the leadership of Roland Doane. 
ALICE FROST LORD. 


Music by Texas Composers Makes Up 
Dallas Program 


DALLAS, TEX., May 19.—The annual 
concert organized by the Dallas Music 
Teachers’ Association for the perform- 


ance of music by Texas composers was 
given recently at the City Temple. Kath- 
leen Cook sang ballads by Louis Versel, 
with the composer at the piano; a group 
of songs by Oscar J. Fox was interpreted 
by Daisy Polk, Mr. Fox playing the ac- 
companiments; a Suite for two violins 
and piano, by W. J. Marsh, was played 
by Mrs. Wilbur H. Fogelman and J. 
Edward Marsh, violinists, and the com- 
poser; Frank Renard gave two of his 
own organ pieces, and, as piano solos, a 
Romance and Minuet by Harold von 
Mickwitz, and Reuben Davies was heard 
in two of his piano compositions. “Alex- 
ander’s Horse,” described as “a Scherzo 
play,” composed by Carl Venth to a 
libretto in which Maurice Baring depicts 
a laughable quarrel between Henry VIII 
and Catherine Parr, was performed by 
Ellen Jane Lindsay, Bernard N. Taylor, 
Jr., and Monimia Taylor Ruble, with 
Jean Hayes Taylor at the piano. 
CorA E. BEHRENDS. 





Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano, 
received an ovation at her concert in 
the Melbourne Town Hall recently, her 
first appearance in her native country 
for five years. She will fulfill engage- 
ments in Australia until mid-summer, 
when she will return to America to pre- 
pare for her forthcoming tour. 





MIAMI, FLA. 


May 19.—The Y Singers lately ¢.\, 
a concert to assist the Pan-Hellenic \. 
sociation in the scholarships the lz ;o, 
purposes giving at Tallahassee & ,t, 
College for Women. The numbers \ .;, 
chosen from programs of the last t) ».. 
years and assisting soloists were Ff 
ces Tarboux, Mrs. Dorothy Mayer, 


Mildred Andrus, Mrs. Louise Green yj 
Christine Rogers. Charles Cushman a; 
the conductor and Gertrude Baker :h¢. 
accompanist. 


ANNE M. FITZPATRIC} 
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Alexander 
OUMANSK Y 
Ballet Master, Capitol Theatre, 
Announces Classes in All 
Ballet Dancing 
Special Classes in 
Spanish Dancing 
Further Particulars Address: 
Studio: 110 W. 47th Si 
New York City 
Phone Bryant 9339 


* Ellerman 


570 West 156th Street, New York City * 
Phone Billings 1593 Oo 


Edoardo PETRI 


Teacher of Singing 
Mr. Petri announces that he will continu 
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to teach privately through the Summe 
months without interruption. 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York. 


Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 
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Exclusive Management 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 


57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 








Messrs, Paterson Sons and Co,, Ltd, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Glasgow, Edinburgh and London 
Announce the opening of an American 
Agency at 
110 East 3ist St., New York City 
Phone Madison Square 6915 
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ae Musical Director 
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OWNED BY KANSAS Ciry, 
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JOHN A. COWAN 
President and Founder 
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Vocal Art-Science Studio 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Pore, 


125 E. 37th St., New Yor 
E. Cor. Lexington Ave. 
MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEED ' 
NITA MASON WOOLSODN 
*Phone Murray Hill 901 
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Stowitts Seeks Primitive Dance Rhythms 
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S ate [Continued from page 3] 
S Vere aan 
b ti ree oo-s about the world he sees it as a 
Fo an jancer sees it, and the qualities of mind 
Myre which have developed other powers of 
en ind Mo! ervation are subservient to the dance. 
an -n. y He will pause to make a sketch, and he 
Re the will listen to the folk-tales of a people, 
| ‘© @ iu: these things lead back to the dance. 
IC) «! wish I could compose music,” he says. 
| ‘Then I could conceive a ballet as a com- 
_—— Jlete work and do everything necessary 
yy to ring it to a realization.” As it is, he 
itre, makes his own researches in folk-lore, 
' writes his scenario, designs scenery and 
n costumes, plans the action. If he could 
a create his own music. . . A sort of 
. St Wagner of the ballet, eh? He receives 
the suggestion with a laugh. “Wagner 
— didn’t sing his music-dramas!” True! 
—— @ There is no suggestion of “composer’s 
s voice’ when Stowitts dances, but off- 
Oo stage, chatting casually on many sub- 
N jects associated with the several arts, 
. one is apt to forget that this quiet, sin- 
A 
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» One Los Angeles, California 
- SHIRLEY TAGGART, Secretary, Tel. 20844 
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:ING “sun polld technic,” “style 
-repose,”” ‘‘excellent musical 
feeling and taste.’’,—N. Y. Press 
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cere and mentally alert artist is the 
superb being, now a brigand or pirate, 
now an Ethiopian chiet, who bounds 
lightly into the spotlight, flourishing 
sword or spear, to hold his audience 
with the energy and passion of his move- 
ments. 


From School to the Stage 


Hubert Stowitts venerates the classic 
art of the dance, but he has little toler- 
ance for its conventions. The hills of 
Berkeley meant more to him than his 
fellows of the class of 1915 at the Uni- 
versity of California, for in his mind’s 
eye he might see the groves of eucalyp- 
tus peopled with Attic warriors in classic 
pose. The trees were alien rather than 
the visions, and for him there was the 
path that led past the tall campanile to 
the Greek theater. Perhaps, as a stu- 
dent, he grouped the dancers of his 
fancy upon the platform of that theater, 
and moved himself amid the pomp and 
color of the ballet. He was dancing at 
this time, and Anna Pavlowa saw him 
at a school exhibition. Since then he has 
made his history on the stage. Joining 
the Pavlowa company as one of the 
minor supporters of the great dancer, 
his native talent soon found opportunity 
to develop. His radical views on the 
dance met with scant favor, even from 
followers of the revolutionary Russian 


ballet, but his genius was ultimately 
established in the eyes of the famous 
leader of the troupe. When Pavlowa 


gave the “Prince and the Peri,” to music 
by Dukas, in New York a few years ago, 
Stowitts was her partner in the delight- 
ful fantasy, and Stowitts was the artist 
whose designs were used for costume 
and décor. 


Vitality in Primitive Dances 


It was a fortunate chance indeed that 
brought the student in California to the 
attention of Pavlowa. In the next years 
he found himself in an environment 
which influenced him greatly. The art- 
ist in him told him when the ideas of 
others must be resisted, but meanwhile 
he was dancing and traveling, dancing 
and seeing a new world, and acquiring 
great facility in that ieadienal tech- 
nique which is the basis of his art. 

Mr. Stowitts is careful to differentiate 
between technique and mere convention. 
“T think,” he says, “even the Russian 
school of the ballet has given way too 
much to the tendency to become conven- 
tionalized. The French and _ Italian 
schools are conventional, and the only 
way to bring variety and vitality into 
the dance is to go to the sources of the 
dance. For this reason I try to study 
the folk-dances of different people. Of 
course at the back of everything one 
must have technique. By technique I do 
not mean the tricks of the theater which 
prescribe certain forms for a Spanish 
dance, certain forms for a Negro dance. 
Three years ago I was in Porto Rico, 
and while there I studied with the Ne- 
groes, learnt their peculiar steps and 
rhythms. I found much interesting ma- 
terial, not alone in the dance, for the 
practice of ancestor-worship gave me a 
note which I was afterwards able to use.” 
In short, from this visit to Porto Rico 
came the Congo Dance, a striking di- 
vertissement which Mr. Stowitts has pre- 


sented in New York. It is a study in 
the rhythms of the Negroes, with no 
accompaniment other than that fur- 


nished by six tom-toms. 
A Holiday in Spain 


In his tours as a busy member of a 
ballet company the Californian seized 
every possible opportunity to pursue his 
studies, but opportunities, of necessity, 
were few. Last summer, however, he 
found himself with time for a holiday, 
and so he went to Spain. “I spent the 
summer months in Granada and Seville,” 
he relates. “I stayed with Gypsies and 
learnt their dances at first hand. Here 
was something really vital, quite differ- 
ent from the conventionalized forms of 
the Spanish dance. The flamenco was 
particularly attractive. In this dance 
the Gypsies imitate the motions and ges- 
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tures of toreadors in the bull-ring, but 
the red cloaks of the toreadors exist 
only in their imagination. The result is 
remarkable.” 

Mr. Stowitts is now waiting for the 
chance to produce an elaborate Spanish 
ballet. Meanwhile he has evolved a 
dance out of what he saw in Spain, and 
this is to be done to the “Triana” of 
Albeniz, which Alfredo Casella has or- 
chestrated for him. 


Rhythms from the Congo 


From America, both North and South, 
the artist has learned a good deal. 
Naturally enough, he has been attracted 
by the dances of the Indians of the 
United States, and London audiences 
have seen him as an imposing chief 
in feathered headdress. “The Indian 
rhythms are really more monotonous 
than those of the Negroes,” he declares. 
“T have seen a lot of dancing on the dif- 
ferent reservations in this country, but 
there is some difficulty in getting people 
here interested in the subject. To adapt 
these native dances to the stage, some 
very bizarre treatment would be neces- 
sary. It would be difficult to achieve 
this and preserve the authentic note at 
the same time. The dances which come 
from the Congo are different. In these 
there is no monotony at all. The rhythm 
changes about every eight measures. I 
would like to do a Negro ballet, but not 
in the Broadway style. Here the dances 
of the black man have lost much of their 
naturalness. They suffer from theatri- 
cal conventions. I would go to Marti- 
nique for inspiration. There is much 
more color there, and, while the dances 
are similar in spirit, similar in charac- 
ter, they are free from the artificiality of 
Broadway.” 

As a dancer and artist Mr. Stowitts 
turns his eyes to the West, but he looks 
so far westward that he arrives in the 
East. He maps out a fascinating tour as 
he speaks. He would like to see what 
Polynesia has to offer. Perhaps there 
are some strange dances in the Pacific 
islands, in corners far away from the 
beaten tracks of the tourists. Then 
there is another new world in the Philip- 
pines. And Java. “Java interests 
me very much, and especially Bali, where 
so many races meet. Thibet, too. I 
would like to go to Thibet to see the 
dancing at the spring festival.’ 

Mr. Stowitts, so far, has found oppor- 
tunities to express his ideas as a ballet 
producer more frequently in London 
than in New York. Last year he did 
considerable work for Charles B. Coch- 
ran, the London manager. His Boccac- 
cio Ballet, to music of Scarlatti, was an 


outstanding success, and he also staged 
an Inca ballet, in which he appeared 
himself. The music for the Peruvian 
story was the work of Daniel Robles, tne 
noted authority, and Mr. Stowitts de- 
signed the scenery and costumes. This 
matter of stage decoration and dress 
enables the dancer to exercise his natu- 
ral gifts as a painter. Frequenters of 
the New York galleries have recently 
been attracted by an exhibition of his 
work with brush and pigment, and have 
found much to engage their interest. 
Stowitts the painter is an artist who 
works in luxurious colors. There is 
something of the Orient in his pictures, 
but this, he declares, is quite instinctive. 
He admits the fascination of Eastern 
art, but he is conscious of no influence. 

When he prepares a scene for a ballet 
he finds inspiration in the music. 
“Music,” he says, “gives its colors to the 
ballet, and my scene is based on the im- 
pressions of color the music gives me.” 
He inclines towards the fantastic note in 
stage decoration. “If the subject is 
modern, then the lines should be simple. 
Simplicity, with nobility of line, is my 
view of the modern setting. As I have 
said, the color is in the music. I am 
sorry I am not a composer, because then 
I could make the whole ballet, music and 
all, and it would be really wonderful to 
work out one’s ideas alone.” 

One cannot have all the good things, 
and Mr. Stowitts has been generously 
endowed. If he cannot write music him- 
self, he has found gifted composers 
ready to aid him. The neatly written 
score with the name of Gustav Holst 
attached is one exhibit in the case. This 
is for a new ballet, “The Lure,” which 
has not yet been produced. The scenario 
is by Alice Barney of Washington, D. C., 
and it concerns a moth attracted by a 
candle flame. The composer of “The 
Planets” has furnished some excellent 
music in modern style. Prokofieff is an- 
other collaborator, and this time the re- 
sult is a ballet based on a Shinto leyena, 
designed for Ida Rubinstein. Mr. Sto- 
witts hopes to see it produced in Paris 
this year. Meanwhile one feels that he 
is anxious to be on his travels again. 


Wherever he goes there will be much to 
engage his active mind and much to 
stimulate the creative impulse. He is no 
mere tourist who merely sees. He is a 


traveler who takes what he needs from 
the countries he visits, and to those who 
admire his art he gives back what he 
takes, gives back in forms colored by a 
rich imagination, shaped by a delicate 
sensibility. 


Gustave Tinlot and René Pollain, 
concertmaster and first viola player, 
respectively, of the New York Sym- 


phony, who sailed for Europe on May 
16, will serve on the Paris Conservatory 
jury while abroad. 
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F a music reviewer some 

day should write an 
apologia, looking back 
over his many sins of 
omission and commis- 
sion; his hopes unreal- 
ized and his prophecies unfulfilled, 
he would have to include, in self- 
defense, a word on the necessity con- 
stantly to reorientate himself. De- 
spite his own tastes and prejudices 
—and he is bound to have prejudices, 
though supposedly devoid of them— 
he is called upon to search for new 
beauties in a mass of music, some of 
which is congenitally distasteful to 
him, some in an idiom that is strange 
and uncongenial, some interesting 
and intriguing while not entirely 
intelligible. 








* * * 


In the last named cate- 
gory must be placed a 
set of six “Studies in 
Song” by O. G. Son- 
neck (Composers’ Music Corporation). 
They are interesting and quite unusual. 
At first sight they seem cold and austere. 
Indeed, they possess little of warmth and 
sentiment, so far as the music is con- 
cerned. But after the preliminary rebuff 
they offer much by way of compensation 
in originality of approach and concep- 
tion. It is music of the mind rather 
than of the heart—and it reflects any- 
thing but a commonplace mind, as one 
would expect, coming from so learned a 
musician as Mr. Sonneck. He has sought 
to portray the essence of the text, in 
each instance, in his broad musical out- 
line, sifting and portraying its details as 
they arise. This he has done with fidel- 
ity and at times with subtlety. On the 
other hand, there is not much of sheer 
beauty or emotional appeal, and it would 
seem that Mr. Sonneck has deliberately 
eschewed any attempt in these directions. 
The titles, with the names of the authors 
of the poems, are “Serenade,” Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes; “Wild Swans,” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay; “Caliban in the Coal 
Mines,” by Louis Untermeyer; “Night,” 
by William Rose Benét; “To a Golden- 
haired Girl,” by Vachel Lindsay, and 
“Voices,” by Witter Bynner. There is a 
wealth of variety in the subjects, tempt- 
ing indeed, as a series of studies in song. 
Mr. Sonneck has been concerned more 
about the accents of the words and their 
natural flow than with the melodic out- 
line, and it would not be difficult to jus- 
tify his position, though he seems to have 
misplaced his accents in the line, “‘Noth- 
ing to match the flight of young birds 
flying,” in “Wild Swans,” in which “to” 
has undue prominence. It is a small 
detail, but details are of importance in 
these compositions. Mr. Sonneck’s abil- 
ity to catch the undertone of the poem is 
well illustrated in his setting of Mr. 
Untermeyer’s “Caliban in the Coal 
Mines.” He has all of the darkness, mo- 
notony, dankness and bitterness of the 
life in his music, and that is no mean 
achievement. His use of syncopation is 
persistent, and instead of accentuating 
the rhythm, as the rudimentary forms of 
syncopation do, it tends to blur the 
rhythmic outline and free the woras 
from any musical restraint. He obtains 
the same effect with a constant fluctua- 
tion of time values in some instances: 
“To a Golden-haired Girl,” for example. 

Whether the intrinsic musical value of 
these songs is equal to their technical 
excellence is another matter, but they are 
remarkably interesting to the musician 


A Set of Un- 
usual Songs by 
O. G. Sonneck 


who seeks something more than super- 
ficial attractiveness and color. 


* * aK 
New Settings Two recent songs by 
by Robert Robert Huntington 
Huntington Terry are couched in a 
Terry familiar idiom, one 


that has an easier ap- 
peal to both singer and audience. Their 
titles are “The Morning Is Calling” and 
“The Sky Is Always Blue” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). In each there is an easy 
melodic flow, supported by harmonies 
that are simple without being common- 
place. The first has the freshness and 
buoyancy of the early morning and the 
second sings in care-free manner of blue 
skies and optimism. They are effective 
in their way, and singers with high or 
low voices will find them agreeable and 


popular numbers. 
* * aK 


Another Elinor Elinor Remick Warren, 
Remick Warren a young song writer 
Song who possesses consider- 
able talent, would do 
well to cultivate this quality of restraint, 
referred to above. In considering her 
songs in a recent issue, one of the best 
was omitted. It is entitled “The Heart 
of a Rose” (Harold Flammer). The 
poem is by Alfred Noyes, and Miss War- 
ren has set it with more understanding 
than might have been expected. It is, 
in truth, a very attractive song, but 
again she has shown a tendency to over- 
elaborate her accompaniment and inject 
new material, leaving an impression of 
uneveness. The song is dedicated to 
Margaret Matzenauer and is published 


for high and low voices. 
ok * ok 


The first book of Ru- 


Introducing 

a New Violin dolf Luks’ “Graded 

Course Violin Course” has 
been received (New 

York: A. S. Barnes & Co.). The author 


has gone about his task in a conscien- 
tious manner, beginning with the rudi- 
ments of music and advancing to the 
rudiments of violin playing, which he 
makes as clear as possible to the begin- 
ner by including a number of photo- 
graphs illustrating the correct way of 
holding the bow, the instrument and the 
hands. He also illustrates the places of 
the fingers on the strings in the first po- 
sition and introduces some short, tuneful 
pieces. The work is dedicated to Mr. 
Luks’ teacher, Prof. Jindrich Bastar of 
the National Conservatory of Music at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
ok ok * 

An Elegy and “In Memoriam,” the 
a Nocturne first of Lodewyk Mor- 
for Piano telmans’ Elegies, is 
written in the colorful 
homophonic style which is characteristic 
of much of his piano music; a style that 
is almost organ-like in its sustained 
quality, and as a matter of fact this, as 
are several of his pieces that have lately 
come to hand, is quite as effective on the 
organ as on the piano. From the same 
publishers (Composers’ Music Corpora- 
tion) comes a “Nocturne Lyrique” by the 
well-known Chicago composer, Felix 


Borowski. It reflects the technical skill 
of this able writer and contains some 
interesting music. The work is deci- 
cated to Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

* co K 
Two Pieces Violinists will find 


music to their liking in 
Théodore Appia’s 
“Poeéme” and a “Ro- 
mance” by Charles Anderson (Geneva: 
Edition Henn; New York: Fine Arts 
Importing Corporation). The “Poéme” 
contains some well written and enjoyable 
music, but seems very fragmentary. Mr. 
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Appia’s themes, of which there are 
many, are introduced in haphazard man- 
ner, with but slight regard for what has 
gone before; consequently there is little 
development, and the occasional re-intro- 
duction of the main subject hardly suf- 
fices to hold the work together. The 
fragments in themselves are by no means 
uninteresting. Mr. Anderson’s contribu- 
tion shows a decided leaning toward the 
classics. The melody has an old-fash- 
ioned turn to it—which is not to be con- 
strued as commonplace, however—and 
the development is along accepted lines. 
There is grace and good writing in it. 

* 1K * 

T he combination of 
piano and organ is one 
that has not been em- 
ployed by composers to 
any appreciable extent. Used with dis- 
cretion, however, it makes an agreeable 
blend of tone. The chief pitfall in writ- 
ing for it is the danger of mixing the 
idioms. Ernest R. Kroeger, in his Noc- 
turne (J. Fischer & Bro.), has stressed 
the peculiar characteristics of both in- 
struments and kept them well balanced 
against each other throughout. The 
piano part is purely decorative, but de- 
spite its florid passages in scales, arpeg- 
gios and double notes, it is not formid- 
ably difficult to play, as it lies easily 
under the fingers. The organ part is 
quite simple. The work as a whole cre- 
ates a very agreeable impression. It 
takes only about three or four minutes 
in performance. 

* ok % 

A set of “Eight Poetic 
Fancies” for piano by 
Ed. Poldini will be 
welcomed by teachers. They are writ- 
ten, for the most part, in his usual happy 
vein, which has a touch of humor com- 
bined with grace. These eight pieces 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) are for pupils of the 
third and fourth grades. There is little 
to choose between them, so far as musi- 
cal value is concerned; a wealth of sim- 
ple and attractive ideas has been adapted 
to the requirements of the young pianist, 
who cannot fail to be interested by any 
one of them. A list of their titles gives 
some idea of the style of the music: “The 
King’s Violinist,” “Gondolier’s Song,” “A 
Marquise in Porcelain,” ‘“Cherubs,” 
“The Steamboat Excursion,” “Autumn 
Dreams,” “Elves” and “The Linnet in 


the Grove.” 


A Nocturne 
for Piano 
and Organ 


Piano Fancies 


by Ed. Poldini 
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In Wintter Watts we 
have a composer who 
can always express 
himself—even when 
his idea is not particu- 
larly new—in an individual manner that 
places his work far beyond the hack- 
neyed. In two recent songs he has found 
his inspiration in poems by William 
Ernest Henley and has written his music 
for a medium voice. “Bring Her Again 
to Me” seems less satisfactory than its 
companion. It has a touch of color in 
the short piano interludes at the end of 
the second and fourth lines of the poem 
and sufficient variety throughout to hold 
the interest, otherwise it possesses little 
of particular moment. “Only and For- 
ever,” dedicated to Sigrid Onegin, is 
much better. The musical idea of it is 
more vital and capable of fuller treat- 
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ment. While Mr. Watts does not s))°); 
the details of his text, he seeks rathe ty 
convey a general impression of §},. 
whole. He husbands his ideas with | js. 
cretion, making the most of just s.4j. 
cient material, and wisely refrai: 
from crowding his pages with W 
themes or extraneous developments 
“Joy,” for which Sara Teasdale has s }p. 
plied the words, is in a more riot 
vein. It is the sort of song that J.) 
McCormack, to whom it is dedicajod 
would make much of. There is swe; 
brilliancy and exultation about it; 4 
dashing song that should be popular. 
All three are from the same press ((;, 
Schirmer) and the last is issued for hich 
and low voice. 


* * * 
A Group of Harry Benjamin Jep. 
Recent Organ son’s Etude (G. Schir- 
Publications mer) adds a brilliant 


number to the or- 
ganist’s literature. It calls for a highly 
developed technique in clarity and pre- 
cision of finger work, though it is bun 
on a figure of only four notes, which 
continues throughout the piece in th 
right hand. It is an excellent study. 
The Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, from 
the Widor-Schweitzer edition of “The 
Complete Organ Woks” of Bach, is tn 
latest one to be published separately. 
The conservative and scholarly editors 
give a three-page introduction on “Sug. 
gestions for Performance” that is valu- 
able and instructive. This is one of the 
greatest and most popular of Bach’s or- 
gan fugues, equally well known through 
piano transcriptions. Gottfried H. Fed- 
erlein contributes an excellent transcrip- 
tion of Rachmaninoff’s great Prelude in 
G Minor, which should be attempted on! 
by recital organists, as its technical rr 
mands are heavy. 
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E. Robert Schmitz Gains Distinction 
as Exponent of Music of the Moderns 
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(Portrait on Front Page) 


* the four years since his first appear- 
ance in America, E. Robert Schmitz, 
minent French pianist, has taken a 
eading part in the establishment of 
-Joser artistic relations between his na- 
ive country and the United States. Be- 
ing a modernist in the best sense of the 
word, he has not only acquainted the 
\merican musical public with the best 
that. is being accomplished in composi- 
tion in France, but on the occasion of 
his annual visits to Europe has gained 


the reputation of an ardent interpreter 
His efforts in be- 
half of the modern composer’ have not 
been confined to his piano playing, but 
have also brought him prominently be- 
fore the public as a lecturer, not only 
on the subject of French music, but also 
on music of the various modern schools, 
in each of which he has shown equal 
facility. 

In 1912, he formed his own orchestra 
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SODER-HUECK STUDIOS 


(Of International Reputation) AGAIN TO HOLD 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


From June 18 till July 28 . 
authority, 
produced many fine singers and teachers now prominent before the public, will again hold 
a term of Summer Master Classes for teachers, artists and students. 
this decision because of urgent requests from all parts of the country to give those who 
desire to benefit by her wonderful, inspiring method and work an opportunity to brush 
up vocally, prepare repertoires for next season and gain new, inspiring ideas for their own 


The following are some of the many artists who owe their ever-growing success to the ex- 


cellence of the Soder-Hueck training: George Reimherr, the distinguished and popular 
American tenor ; Ww alter Mills, American concert baritone; Marion Lovell, gifted coloratura 
soprano; Ellie Marion Ebeling, well known as operatic and concert soprano and assistant 


teacher to Mme. Soder-Hueck; Elsie Lovell-Hankins, successful oratorio and concert con- 
tralto and soloist at First Church of Christ Scientist, Providence, R. I.: 
dramatic concert and oratorio tenor and soloist at Old Grace Church, New York; Randell 
Kirkbride, for several years, continuously, appearing as leading baritone in light opera; 
Marie De Calve, successful operatic soprano here and abroad, and many others. 


For terms and details address Secretary, SODER-HUECK STUDIOS, 
. Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 


in Paris, championing the work of the 
younger composers and giving many 
“first time” performances. In the fol- 
lowing year he organized a series of 
concerts, each program being devoted to 
the modern works of some foreign coun- 
try. His musical activities were inter- 
rupted by the war, during which he 
served as a gunner. 


For the last two seasons in America 
Mr. Schmitz has further broadened his 
activities to include a series of master 


classes, which he has conducted in Chi- 
cago. He has introduced an interesting 
feature in his classes in the form of a 
“refund scholarship,” which has done 


much to increase the interest in the 
course. Instead of granting scholar- 
ships based upon competitive exami- 


nations at the beginning of the course, 
he awards the scholarships to those ac- 
complishing the best work during the 
term and refunds the amount of tuition. 
Mr. Schmitz is now resting after a 
transcontinental tour in preparation for 
his classes which will open soon in Chi- 
cago. He will remain in America for 
engagements in the fall and early win- 
ter, returning to Europe next February 
for an extended tour. 





CLUB ELECTS CONDUCTOR 


Dr. H. A. Matthews to Lead Wilmington 
Orpheus Singers—Officers Chosen 


WILMINGTON, DEL., May 19.—Dr. H. 
Alexander Matthews of Philadelphia was 
chosen by the Orpheus Club of this city 
as its conductor at the annual meeting of 
the club on May 15. He replaces Ralph 
Kinder of Philadelphia, resigned. 

The new conductor is organist and 
choirmaster of the Church of St. Luke 
and Epiphany, Philadelphia; conductor 
of the Choral Art Society, the University 
of Pennsylvania Glee Club and the New 
Century Club. Frederick Stanley Smith, 
accompanist of the club, is a pupil of Dr. 
Matthews. 

Reports presented by Henry L. Tat- 
nall, secretary, and Harvey Booker, 
treasurer, showed that the last season 
was the most successful in the club’s his- 
tory. Officers were elected unanimously 
as follows: Frank Ford Palmer, presi- 
dent; William M. Mask, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; Beverly R. Gause, secretary; Har- 
vey Booker, treasurer; B. G. Strickland, 
librarian, and Charles L. Evans, Dr. 
Julian Adair (retiring president), Mayor 
LeRoy Harvey and Henry L. Tatnall, di- 
rectors. THOMAS HILL. 





Sewickley Club in Closing Program 

SEWICKLEY, PA., May 19.—The May 
meeting of the Music Club was one of 
the most enjoyable of the season, being 
given by some of the members and a 
group of children. The program con- 
sisted of readings from Kipling’s “Just 
So Stories” by Lowell Nicols of the 
Drama League, each story being illus- 
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‘Miss Stillings 


a real rhythmic 


. . . 

Violinist 
played with refreshing conviction, with an ex- 
tensive and reliable technic, with virtuoso spirit. She has authority, 
sense, always a vital quality of tone, and true 
Miss Stillings’ enthusiasm, command of her resources, 
and the virile quality of her performances made the concert stand 
the interesting concerts given this winter.’’—-OLIN 


BOSTON POST. 
Address 238 East 105th St., New York 





trated by a “Just So” song from Edward 
German’s cycle, sung by Olive Nevin. 
There were also dances by Peggy and 
Winifred White. As a closing number 
Miss Nevin sang the accumulative song 
about the green tree in the wood with 
the green grass all around, illustrated on 
the blackboard by Nevin Muzzy, her 
young son. 





Ernest Briggs to Arrange Concerts for 
Cincinnati Zoo 


Ernest Briggs, who has for several 
years been in charge of the concert series 


at the Grand Opera Theater of the Cin- 
cinnati Zoological Park Association after 
the close of the opera season, has been 
engaged to prepare a series of concerts 
for three weeks prior to the summer 
opera season as well as the customary 
post-season series. A band and a male 
chorus have been engaged for the prin- 
cipal attraction of the June programs, 
and the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet and 
Lubovska, founder of the National 
American Ballet, will be one of the fea- 
tures of the later season. The Cincinnati 
Summer Orchestra, composed of mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Symphony, will 
also be heard. 


REINHARDT SIGNS CONTRACT 


Will Stage Offenbach’s “Orpheus” and 
Other Works in New York 

Max Reinhardt, before his departure 
from New York, signed a contract with 
F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest to 
produce Offenbach’s opera, “Orpheus in 
the Underworld”; Strindberg’s “Dream 
Play” and probably the wordless play, 
“The Miracle,” with music by Engelbert 
Humperdinck, in New York next season. 
Mr. Reinhardt sailed last week to pass 
the summer at his estate, Schloss Leo- 
poldskron in Salzburg, where he will be 
joined in June by Mr. Gest. The prod- 
ucer will immediately begin negotiations 
for the American rights to “The 
Miracle,” which belong to the author, 
Karl Vollmoeller, and the estate of 
Humperdinck. 

Details as to the order and place of 
the productions will be decided in con- 
ferences between manager and régisseur 
during the summer, but it has been de- 
finitely decided that the works will not 
be staged in the New York Hippodrome. 
Mr. Reinhardt will return to the United 
States in November, and it is expected 
that the first production will be ready in 
December. 





Lucchese Returns from Havana Season 

Josephine Lucchese has returned to 
her new home in Philadelphia, where she 
will spend the few weeks previous to her 
joining the Ravinia Opera Company in 
Chicago. She was heard in three réles 
with the San Carlo forces in Havana, 
as Lucia, as Rosina in “The Barber of 
Seville,’ and as Ophelia in “Hamlet,” 
in which last she appeared for the first 
time. Miss Lucchese will devote a part 
of her next season to concerts as well 
as opera, having already been engaged 
by L. E. Behymer and Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer for a tour of California in Feb- 
ruary. 
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cesAaR THOMSON 


“The world’s greatest exponent of the violin as Teacher, Composer and Artist”’ 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, beginning Sept. 18. 


will teach at the 


Free Scholarship, including Board, Room and Tuition awarded through competition. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Pupils of Hugh 


McGibeny, Leslie Peck, Adolph H. 
Schellschmidt, Earl Howe Jones, Ed- 
ward Nell and B. F. Swarthout were 
heard in recitals lately. 

1 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Harry Austin, for- 
merly organist and choirmaster at Trin- 
ity P. E. Church, has accepted the posi- 
tion of organist and choirmaster at the 
Presbyterian Church, Sewickley, Pa. 


* * 





SKOWHEGAN, new orchestra, 
formed under the direction of Wal- 
lace J. Foley, Jr., of Skowhegan, has 
left for Dover-Foxcroft to give the first 
of a series of concerts of a tour through 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Bo ok * 

A chorus of twenty- 
five voices was heard in the cantata, 
“Redemption’s Song,” at the Bethel 
Church. Assisting the chorus were Opal 
and Cloyce Hasbrooke of Union Town- 
ship and M. Schapper and George 
Stevens of Morningside College. 


* * * 


TRENTON, N. J.—Karl W. Nocka, vocal 


WESTFIELD, IOWA. 





instructor, who has studios in Philadel- 
phia and Chester, has opened a studio in 
Trenton. He is conductor of the Chester 


Choral Society and the choir at the Madi- 
son M. E. Church in that city and coach 
of the Haverford College Glee Club. 

* * * 

Upper MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Senior and 
junior pupils of Florence Irwin Tracy 
have appeared lately in recitals. The 
program given by the senior pupils in- 
cluded numbers from the works of Men- 
delssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Grieg, 
Saint-Saéns, MacDowell, Paderewski and 
others. Piano solos, duets, songs and 
transposing were among the work of the 
other pupils. 





JAMESTOWN, N. D.—Isabell Hamilton, 
pianist, and Elwood Fahl, tenor, gave an 
attractive recital recently in Voorhees 
Chapel under the auspices of Jamestown 
College. Miss Hamilton is a pupil of 
G. C. Ringgenberg, director of the music 
department of the College, and Mr. 
Fahl’s teacher is Miss Muncy. 


* o* * 


Boston, Mass.—Pupils of Anne Was- 
gatt Whittredge were heard in an inter- 
esting song recital in Jordan Hall. 
Those who participated were Miss Bowe, 
Miss French, Mrs. Newton, Miss Smith, 
Miss Carruth, Mrs. Bonelli, Mrs. Beebe, 
Mrs. Weeks, Miss Blanchard, Miss Wood- 
man, Mrs. Schmedes and Mrs. Smith. 

* * * 


RomME, N. Y.—The last monthly con- 
cert of the Woman’s General Study Club 
was under the direction of Bertha Hob- 
bie and consisted of a program of In- 
dian music, given by Ina Jones, soprano; 
Mrs. C. H.: Halstead, contralto; Miss 
Uvanni, pianist; Miss Hobbie and the 
High School Orchestra, conducted by 
John O. Lundblad. 


* * * 

HELENA, ARK.—The following pupils 
of Mrs. T. E. Topp, Grace Buchanan, 
Mrs. Burnett and Mrs. L. E. Mabie were 
heard’ recently in_ recital: Edna 
Donohue, Elizabeth Harrison, Mary 
Brown, Virginia Merrifield, Mrs. W. N. 
Lake, Edith Bryson, Janie Payne, Paul- 
ine Forbes, Lillian Roberts, Mildred 
Harris and Margaret Hess. 

* ok * 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mrs. George Dick- 
inson gave a benefit recital for Kenwood 
M. E. Church at the Progressive Music 
Studio, when numbers were given by Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Diefenthaeler, tenor and 
pianist; Mrs. Mae Currie Prell, reader, 


and Nathan Aaron, violinist. Recitals 
have been given lately by pupils of Verna 
Lean, Erna Villmow, Adah Fiske, Stella 
Garvey, Herman A. Nott, Marie Schrup 
and Marie Strasen. 


* * * 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA.—Proof of the 
fine work done under the direction of 
Mrs. M. E. McClay, supervisor of music 
in the East Pittsburgh schools, in the 
music memory contest was furnished in 
a recent concert at the Junior High 
School. The first prize for girls was 
awarded to June Ankeny, and that for 
boys to Thomas Spanovick. Mrs. Tre- 
vaskis and Walter Yenney gave the 
prizes, and valuable assistance was also 
received from other citizens. 

a ok * 


GREELEY, CoLo.—An afternoon of mu- 
sic was given recently at the Greeley 
Women’s Club by Mrs. Charles E. South- 
ard, pianist; Lucy Delbridge and Eugene 
Carter, violinists, assisted by Mrs. Harry 
Bellamy, soprano, of Denver. The clos- 
ing program of the Fortnightly Music 
Department was given by Miss Del- 
bridge, Scott Thompson, Mrs. Southard, 
Clarence Bliss, Mrs. Frank Matthews, 
Mrs. I. S. Ellsworth, Grace Mays, Nina 
Hanna, J. DeForest Cline, Charles 
Philips and a chorus conducted by Miss 
Hanna. The works presented were all 
by Colorado composers. 

* * * 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The junior de- 
partment of the Friday Musicale closed 
its season with a spring concert, at 
which Margaret A. Haas, chairman, in- 
troduced the following winners in vari- 
ous contests, held during the last few 
weeks: Piano, Gertrude Krantz, Mary 
Entenza, Leslie Jones and Martha Alder- 
man; violin, Cynthia L’Engle, Sara 
Sylvester, Alice Biscow and Leonard 
Finkelstein; voice, Elizabeth Goodwill; 
musicianship, Bernice Blake; memory, 
Helen Gray. The chorus of this depart- 
ment under Mrs. Grace P. Woodman, 
and the orchestra under George Orner 
took part in the exercises. 

* aK * 


ZANESVILLE, OHI0.—The Thursday 
Matinée Music Club’s last program for 


ee 


the season was given by Mrs. Lek» 
Hansell, Miss Lauck, Miss Leright, ly 
Geis and Miss Buker, singers, and \) . 
Squires, Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Holden, }\-s. 
Wiles, and Miss Brillant, instrument \|- 
ists. Officers elected for the coming y: ,, 
are: Ora Delpha Lane, president; Ms. 
Quinby, first vice-president; Miss B; |}. 
lant, second vice-president; Miss Denn.s 
recording secretary; Miss Lorrim.;’ 
recording secretary; Mrs. S. A. Den: 
treasurer; Miss Woods, librarian, « \ 
Miss Geis, Mrs. Pfister, Mrs. Hold » 
Mrs. Bailey and Miss Van Voorhis, jj. 
rectors. 
* * * 


St. Louis, Mo.—Pupils studying piano 
and theory with Julia Etta Brought. 
at the Progressive Series piano stud..)s 
appeared in recital Saturday, May 9. 
The members of Miss Broughton’s class 
are Josephine Vesper, Dorcas Eichler. 
Marjorie Day, Ruth McAdams, Blanche 
Sisson, Rose B. Lachman, Ruth Steiner, 
Alma Holstein, Sylvia Caplan, Clara 
Ney, Ida Pollack, Roman Waldron, Har- 
old Blackmon, Rose L. Lachman, Irene 
Kapphahn, Helen Kniestedt, Evelyn 
Seckler, Russell McCormick, Margaret 
McCarthy, Lucille Wildgen, John Wild- 
gen, Cecelia McCormick, Louise Miller, 
Henry Miller, Alice Dolan, Ruth Masson. 
Julia Klamon, Rose Klamon, Dorothy 
Meier, Foy Waldron, M. L. Keeler, Em- 
manuel Sonnenreich and Roberta Rigle r, 


* * * 


Mrs. W. J. Milmo 
entertained the pupils of Mrs. E. P. Saw- 
telle on the occasion of their third musi- 
cal tea. Piano solos, duets and a demon- 
tration of the Dunning system in trans- 
position were given by Elizabeth Knox, 
Rowena Doss, Bonnie Elliott, Virginia 
May Milmo, Katherine Davidson, Grace 
Jones, Margaret Milburn, Pauline Camp, 
Margaret Waldock, Myra Akard, Clara 





Lee Pickard, Dorothy Sandlin, Laura 
Jene Gladish and Linella Ferguson. 
“Twilight Alley,” an operetta in two 


acts, was presented to an audience of 600 
in the High School auditorium on May 4 
by the pupils of the Fourth Ward. The 
young singers displayed considerable 
proficiency. They were trained by Annie 
Babb, Muriel Culwell and Belle Norton. 
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Clarence Adler 


PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Sol Alberti 


PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
124 West 78th St., New York 
Phone Endicott 5840 


Julia Allen 


Ex 
LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
875 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Ethel Altemus 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 














Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
N.Y. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Formerly Met. Rg i. eee Garden, Londen, Bite. 
Teacher: Josep San Carle Op. 
Vocal Studio: : 094% wv. “Sind St » New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Emma A. Dambmann 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singe 
137 West 93d St. Sibveteide 1436 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANIES 
Tel. Columbus 2297 


Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 

















Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 








Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Pian 
Studio: 22 West 85th Street, "Mow York 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 


Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Townsend H. Fellows 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Footer _ Coegh fer Concert 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 











The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., Riverside 2605 








Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From Eiomnasnee Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 


_ 181 E. 75th St, N. ¥. Rhindr. 5441 
Studios: 1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan a 
257 West 86th Street, New Yo Schayler S910 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 











New York 
Dudley Buck 
471 West End Ave. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carier . 
COMPOSER-—-CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Teacher of Singing 
Phone Schuyler 6870 











Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Veteo—S tape seaten—Senckteg= 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, i013. New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles. Cal. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 








Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6290 


Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message” 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 








Carmen Reuben MEZZO SOPRANC 


eacher of Singing, 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 6416 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
007-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of Singin 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., = York 














Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York Schuyler 0506 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan’ =_ Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 

Votee Oulture ¢ 

166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 


























For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
___ Northampton. _ Mass. 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


SCHOUL OF SINGING 





Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 
Adele Luis Rankin 37's Colerature 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick composer PIANIST 
Piano Instruction—Coaching in Songs 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 

Studio: 593 ation Ave., New York. Plaza 3477 

Residence: 319 W. 95th St. Riwer. 1002] 








Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSE R—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 
115 East 34th Streat 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointmest) 


William Stickles 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development ef the 
Century” 
Keystone Cottage, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Mrs. Carl Venth 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Exponent of the principles of relaxation as fort 
ulated by the late Richard Epstein. 
Pupil of Epstein and Von Mickwitz. 
Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Crystal Waters 

SINGER OF SONGS 

Teacher of Singing 

9 — 47th St., = York 
hone Bryant 8321! 


Dorsey Whittington 
American Pianist 
13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 


Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfhi 


Teacher of Singing 

Voice Production without Enterfeven®”’ 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Endicott 2779 


pa = 
Josiah Zuro Director Zuro Gr 


Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ars. 
New York City Phone Circle ie 
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State Federation Presents Young 
Artists in I nteresting Recital 


ut 40.NQUNQUULIONA200NEUGEOUUUSELELLOLQUUOROOEGUOGEOOUUGLGAGGGEUUTUUEHONONNCEOAEUGvaee tot geegee geen 


'NDER the auspices of the Presenta- 
tion Committee of the New York 
State Federation of Music Clubs four 
young artists were presented in joint 


recital at the Pennsylvania Hotel on the 
afternoon of May 18. These were Bar- 
bara Rawie, soprano; Grace Divine, 
mezzo-soprano; Marion Nicholson, violin- 
st, and Creighton Allen pianist. The 
four youngsters all show promise, and 
everal of them something more. 

The committee was formed last year 
‘or the purpose of presenting and en- 
dorsing young artists who have not had 
in opportunity of making a professional 
début, but who are fitted to enter the 
coneert or recital field as young pro- 
fessional artists. They are not supposed 
to be the finished performers ready for 
recitals in the larger concert halls, but 
they are fully prepared to fill lesser en- 
gagements. No manager or teacher is 
a member of the audition committee and 
the Federation does not manage these 
artists, only presenting them in one 
recital. Artists from any State in the 
Union may apply for auditions for these 
recitals. 

Miss Rawie’s voice is a good lyric so- 
prano, but the impression that she is 
a heavy dramatic soprano has resulted 
in a fuzzy method of producing her voice 
and a loss of quality in its lower reaches. 
The natural timbre of the voice 1s one of 
considerable beauty especially in the soft 









DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


IUMMER 
COURSES 


June Ist to July tb 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
168 East Jist Sreet. New York 


L Tele pbone Plajza 4426 

















MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION 
LEHMANN METHOD 


Address J. CARTALL, Sec., 


601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 























TOLLEFSEN 
TRIO za 


Carl Tollefsen, Violin 
Augusta Tollefsen, Piano 
Paul Kefer, Violoncello 


MANAGEMENT: 


NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. 
1451 BROADWAY NW YORK 














baritone 


On 31 OF BF 


FANNING 


BERTRAND —- BROWN 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


AEOLIAN HALL - NEW YORK 
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high tones. Two ‘ Miss Rawie’s num- 
bers, “O Toi Qui Prolongeas mes Jours” 
from Gluck’s “Iphigénie” and “Suicidio” 
from “Gioconda” were far too heavy for 
her vocal ability, at present at least. 
She was more successful in a song group. 
Miss Rawie’s natural vocal equipment 
is apparently above the average and 
properly directed might land her high, 
but she seems aimed in the wrong di- 
rection. 

Miss Divine exhibited a luscious voice 
of wide range and fine placement. She 
met her audience with perfect self pos- 
session and sang like an old stager. For 
a débutante to sing so well such an exact- 
ing number as “Amour, Viens Aider!” 
from “Samson et Dalila” argues talent 
above the average. Miss Divine’s French, 
however, left a good deal to be desired. 
She was much applauded also in a song 
group and the Brindisi from “Lucrezia 
Borgia.” 

Miss Nicholson played with firm, 
musical tone and perfect intonation. Her 
bowing was deft and her fingering clean 
and quick. Some long double-stopped 
passages were beautifully played, per- 
fectly in tune. From the interpretative 
side she still has things to learn but she 
is exceedingly well equipped technically, 
and maturer experience will fill other 
lacks. 

Mr. Allen played his first group only 
fairly well. He has the besetting sin 
of not playing both hands together, which 
lent a limping sound. His pedaling was 
careless and his tone, though good in 
quieter passages, was bombastic in louder 
ones. Debussy’s “Reflets dans |]’Eau” 
was better played and a Legende of his 
own composing was interesting. <A 
firm hand over this young artist will 
probably make him into a useful member 
of the concert-giving fraternity, but he 
is evidently in a transitionary state at 
present. J. A. H. 
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Frances Pelton-Jones Ends Tour 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
has just returned to New York from an 
extensive tour that carried her through 
a half-dozen States of the Middle West. 
A feature of her trip was the large num- 
ber of appearances before various clubs 
and also before the student bodies of 
many colleges and universities, including 
the Universities of Iowa and Illinois. 
Another important engagement was her 
lecture-recital given in Des Moines under 
the auspices of the Music Department of 
the Women’s Club. 





Mrs. Standish Entertains the Chamlees 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish and Miss Stan- 
dish gave a musicale at their studio on 
May 20 as a farewell to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mario Chamlee, before their departure 
for England, where Mr. Chamlee is to 
appear in concert. Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
lee have both studied with Mrs. Standish 
in the last season. Among the guests 
were Marion Bauer, Walter Golde, Mau- 
rice La Farge, and John Hampden, who 
entertained with a program of musical 
burlesques. 





Mrs. Snyder to Spend Summer Abroad 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder has closed her 
vocal studios for the summer and will 
spend several months in Europe. Edith 
de Lys, soprano, who has been working 
with her for several seasons, will sing 
leading réles with a summer opera com- 
pany in Baltimore during June and will 


fulfill a like engagement in Cincinnati 
during July and August. Beginning 
Sept. 15, she will undertake a long con- 


cert tour that will occupy her until the 
end of next April. 





Carmen Reuben Soloist at Ritz 


Carmen Reuben, mezzo-soprano, was 
soloist at a concert at the Ritz Carlton 
on May 10, displaying a voice of rich 
quality and fine artistry in Handel’ $s aria 
“Come Ever Smiling Liberty” and “O 
Thou Billowy Harvest Field” by Rach- 
maninoff. A large audience was enthu- 
siastic in its reception of the singer. 
Mrs. Kate Baxter was the + Sommer. 


Lessner Pupils Heard in Musicale 


Anna Lessner presented several of her 
piano pupils in recital in Carnegie Cham- 





ber Music Hall on the afternoon of May 
20. Works by Schubert, Sinding, Tchai- 
kovsky, Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Grieg, 
Mendelssohn, Paderewski and others 
were played by Lillian Schwartz, Rhoda 
Freiman, Sydney Klein, Francis Levitte, 
Pearl Richtman, Edna Goido, Ida Shop, 
Frances Goido and Silvia Youchnow. 
The students were assisted by Harry 
Cohen, a violin pupil of Boris W. Gilman, 
playing Cui’s “Orientale” and Kreisler’s 
arrangements of Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Chanson Indoue.” 





Four Olmstead Pupils in Recital 


Vocal pupils of Robert E. S. Olmstead 
gave a recital in his West Seventy-fourth 
Street Studio on the afternoon of May 
19. With Edith Adair Swain at the 
piano, Ruth Harden was heard in a 
group of Schumann songs and a Mo- 
zart aria; Ruth Chandler May sang songs 
by Brahms, Hahn and Mr. Olmstead; 
Grace Tolman Morrow sang a group of 
numbers in French, and Margaret Wood- 
bridge Price was heard in songs by 
Strauss, Wolf, Bachelet and Olmstead. 





Saenger Pupils Give Opera Concert 


An opera concert was given by four 
pupils of Oscar Saenger at the Wurlitzer 
Auditorium on the afternoon of May 16. 
The program, which included a duet from 
Gaul’s “Joan d’Arc,” the Quartet from 
“Rigoletto,” the Spinning Scene from 
“Marta,” and a duet from a Goring 
Thomas work, was given by Phradie 
Wells, soprano; Bertha Garver, con- 
tralto; Austin Hughes, tenor, and Paul 
T. Flood, baritone. 





Elise Eckert Gives Piano Recital 


Elise Eckert, pupil of Dorsey Whit- 
tington, gave a piano recital at the Whit- 
tington studio in West Eighty-second 
Street on the evening of May 10, playing 
numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
MacDowell, Schumann and Moszkowski. 
Miss Eckert, who is only sixteen years 
old, showed technical facility and musi- 
cal insight. This is the first in a series 
of programs arranged for advanced 
pupils of Mr. Whittington. He will 
spend the summer at Woodstock, N. Y. 





Louis Robert Takes Organ Post 


Louis Robert, organist and assistant 
conductor of the Schola Cantorum, be- 
gan his duties as organist and choirmas- 
ter of Holy Trinity Church in Brooklyn 
on May 1, succeeding Walter Henry Hall, 
who had held the post for several years. 
Mr. Robert conducted a women’s choir 
from the Schola in a special concert be- 
fore the members of the Thursday Eve- 
ning Club at the home of Mrs. Stephen 
Clark recently. 


Rialto and Rivoli Exchange Orchestras 


An interesting feature of the pro- 
grams at the Rivoli and Rialto Theaters 
this week was the exchange of orches- 
tras. The Rialto forces, with Josiah 
Zuro and Joseph Littau alternating at 
the conductor’s desk, played excerpts 
from “Faust” and a Riesenfeld Classical 
Jazz at the Rivoli, and the Rivoli Orches- 
tra played at the Rialto the same pro- 
gram it has been offering at its own 
theater. 


Musicale at Warford Studio 


Bradford M. Newcomb of Boston was 
honored with a farewell musicale at the 
studio of Claude Warford recently. 
Among the students of Mr. Warford who 
took part in the program were Clara Bell 
Adams, Margaret Lauer, John Arden, 
Henry Johnson, Joseph Kayser, and 
Marjorie Bell. Mr. Newcomb sang 
Handel’s aria, “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” and songs by Densmore, Scott 
and Warford. 


Erin Ballard in Piano Recital 


Erin Ballard, a piano pupil at the La 
Forge-Berimen studios, gave an inter- 
esting program at the school on May 10, 
playing works by Handel, Gluck-Sgam- 
bati, Schumann, Chopin, Cyril Scott and 
Liszt. Her work was distinguished by 
fine tone, brilliant technique and a good 
sense of rhythm, especially in the Schu- 
mann Symphonic Etudes, which was the 
outstanding work of the program. 











Soloists Named for Symphony Series 


Among the artists who have been en- 
gaged to appear as soloists with the New 
York Symphony next season are Ignace 


J. Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, Har- 
old Bauer and Mitja Nikisch, pian- 
ists; Jascha Heifetz, Paul Kochanski 
and Efrem Zimbalist, violinists; Pablo 


Casals, ’cellist; Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
and Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist. 
The names of other soloists and assist- 
ing artists will be announced later. 


ANNOUNCES CAST OF 
‘AIDA’ AT BALL PARK 


Peralta and Carmela Ponselle 
Among Artists to Sing at 
First Performance 


Maurice Frank, who will direct the 
summer season of grand opera at the 
Polo Grounds, New York, plans for 
which were announced early last month 
in MUSICAL AMERICA, has engaged the 
principal artists for the opening of the 
season, on June 20. The first opera, 
Verdi’s “Aida,” will be given with the 
following cast, thus far chosen: Aida, 
Frances Peralta; Ammneris, Carmela 
Ponselle; Radames, Charles Bender; 
Ramfis, William Gustafson. Romano 
Romani will conduct the performance 
and Lillian Ogden will head the ballet 
forces. Alexander Puglia of Boston will 
be the stage director. 

Performances will be given on Wednes- 
day night of each week throughout the 
summer season. The second production 
will be a double bill, “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria,” and the third will be 
“Carmen.” 

The Polo Grounds has a capacity of 
35,000 persons, and it was announced 
that there will be 20,000 seats available 
at $1 and 10,000 reserved seats at $1.50. 

In the event of rain, the performance 
will be given on the following evening. 

The name of Charles Bender, tenor, 
who will appear as Radames in “Aida,” 
is unfamiliar in New York musical cir- 
cles. He is described by Mr. Frank as 
being a “find.” 

The heauenesia states that the project 





to give summer opera at the Polo 
Grounds has received the indorsement 
of the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 





KRIENS SYMPHONY HEARD 





Gives Annual Concert with Ethel Dobson 
and Anna V. Daly as Soloists 


An audience of unusual size attended 
the eleventh annual concert of the Kriens 
Symphony Club, an American orchestral 
organization of about 125 players under 
the leadership of Christiaan Kriens, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on the evening 
of May 19. The program included Bee- 
thoven’s “Egmont” Overture, Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” Symphony, Chabrier’s 
“Espana” and Tchaikovsky’s ‘March 
Slav.” The soloists were Ethel Dobson, 
coloratura soprano, especially engaged 
for this concert. and Anna V. Daly, vio- 
linist and concertmaster of the orchestra. 

A marked general improvement over 
last year’s performance was noticeable. 
The ensemble and attacks while not all 
that could be desired, were nevertheless 
better; the tone was of good quality and 
Mr. Kriens guided his forces with con- 
vincing authority. 

Miss Dobson achieved a complete suc- 
cess and she had an enthusiastic recep- 
tion for her delivery of “Ah fors’ e lui” 
from “Traviata,” in which she revealed 
an exquisite voice of mellow and rich 
quality. A wide range enabled her to 
take the high E flat with marked ease, 
and her fluent technique was at all times 
sure and convincing. Her trills were 
crisp and of especial clarity. In a later 
group Miss Dobson emphasized her gifts 
in songs by Beach and Sanderson, and 


closed brilliantly with David’s “Char- 
mant Oiseau,” for which DeWitt Bar- 
low provided a flute obbligato. Mr. 
Kriens gave sterling support at the 
piano. She was obliged to add several 
extras. 


Miss Daly pleased her audience with a 
creditable performance of Bruch’s G 
Minor Concerto. In it she disclosed an 
agreeable tone and an adequate tech- 
nique. She also was recalled for en- 
cores. M. B. S. 





Simmons to Hold Class in Woodstock 


Williams Simmons, baritone, who has 
been teaching a limited number of pupils 
at his New York studio during the sea- 
son, will conduct a‘class in singing at 
Woodstock, N. Y., from June 24 to Sept. 
7. Many prominent artists are accus- 
tomed to spend their summers in Wood- 
stock, where Sunday afternoon concerts 
attract large audiences from nearby 
cities. 


Teach During Summer 





Rogers to 

Francis Rogers, baritone and teacher 
of singing, will divide his activities this 
summer between his New York studio, 
where he will teach two or three days 
each week, and his summer place at 
Shinnecock Hills, L. I. 
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ISAACSON ENDS EIGHTH 
YEAR OF FREE CONCERTS 


Music Brought to Several Millions of 
Persons Through This Movement, 
It Is Estimated 


The last concert of the New York 
Evening Mail’s series on May 27 will 
mark the eighth year of public service 
by Charles D. Isaacson, author and or- 
ganizer of these concerts. There are 


now about 150 centers in Greater New 
York at which musical programs have 
been regularly given under the auspices 
of Mr. Isaacson. 

Conceiving a plan eight years ago to 
provide art for the large percentage of 
persons who have not previously found 
ready access to it, he has carried’ on a 
campaign of propaganda through his 
writings and lectures and through his 
free concerts, in which he has been gen- 
erously assisted by a great number of 
noted artists. First under the auspices 
.of the New York Globe and later of the 
Evening Mail, these concerts, it is esti- 
mated, have been attended by several 
millions of persons. 

The response which has rewarded his 
efforts is evidenced in the facts brought 
out in a recent statement by Mr. Isaac- 
son. “I have been amazed by the atti- 
tude of the people,” he said. “When I 
announced that I should probably give 
the last concert this season, a committee 
from the various Mail centers called on 
me and insisted that they would not per- 
mit the work to stop. They have actual- 
ly been raising popular subscriptions 
among the audiences. I told the com- 
mittee if they wished to do this, it was 
entirely without any aid or approval 
from me; that I held myself in readiness 
to do my part in the development of 
music in America, but that I would not 
seek any financial support from private 
or public agencies. “I have been told 
that the people subscribed several thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Mr. Isaacson added that he had not 
decided whether he would continue his 
series of concerts under the auspices 
of another publication or private agency, 
but indicated that he would probably 
make a statement of his plans within a 
short time. 





Mannes School to Hold Extension Course 
in Paris Next Year 


The David Mannes Music School has 
announced that the class in interpre- 
tation, conducted at the school for the 
last two seasons by Alfred Cortot, 
French pianist, will be held next year 
during May and June in Paris, since Mr. 
Cortot will not return to America next 
season. His assistant, Berthe Bert, wili 
be at the school again to prepare stu- 
dents for his classes. The class in Paris 
will be given for students from America 
only and arrangements are under way 
with the French Government to obtain 
reduced transportation rates and spe- 
cial musical and cultural privileges for 
the party. A number of scholarships 
will be awarded for the course, the win- 
ners to be chosen at the Mannes School 
in the first week in October. 





Miss Ebeling Wins Success in Opera 


Ellie Marion Ebeling, soprano of the 
Soder-Hueck Studios, accepted an en- 
gagement at twenty-four hours notice to 
appear as the High Priestess in Ruth 
Helen Davis’ Opera “Queen Hatasu,” 
which was given under the direction of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs at the 
Longacre Theater on May 7. Miss Ebel- 
ing acquitted herself nobly. Her appear- 
ance in the opera resulted from the ill- 
ness of Carrie Bridewell the day before 
the performance. Miss Ebeling has been 
active in concert work throughout the 
season, and has many engagements 
pending for next fall. 


Haywood to Remove Vocal Studios 


Frederick Haywood will remove his 
vocal studios to his new home at 9 West 
Seventy-sixth Street on June 1. The 
season just closing has been an active 
one for Mr. Haywood and his assistants. 
Eleven programs, each presented by six 
students, have been given in the course 
of the winter, a survey showing that of 
the 300 songs heard, 175 were by Ameri- 
can composers. Jose Holden, soprano, 





Ciecede Daud Liverbe ici Mew Mookie Week 


a pupil of Mr. Haywood, gave a _ suc- 
cessful recital at the City Hall, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., under the auspices of the 
Elks’ Club, on May 1. Edward Nell, Jr., 
baritone, who has been engaged as bari- 
tone soloist at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Larchmont, was one of the 
soloists in a performance of “Elijah” in 
West Lafayette, Ind., recently. J. Oscar 
Miller, baritone, was one of the soloists 
in a concert at the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Greenville, S. C., recently. 
Teachers of the Haywood Institute have 
also been active. Stella Paul Bradford 
of Salt Lake City, has organized a new 
class in Universal Song. The girls’ glee 
club of English High School, under the 
leadership of Walter H. Butterfield, sang 
a group of songs for the Chaminade Club 
of Providence recently. 





Ruth Thayer Burnham, 
Boston Vocal Teacher, 
Opens New York Studio 
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Thayer Burnham, Mezzo-Contralto 
and Teacher of Singing 


Ruth Thayer Burnham, mezzo-con- 
tralto, who has been active for many 
years in the concert and oratorio fields, 
has recently opened a New York studio, 
which she will maintain in addition to 
her studio in Boston, where she has been 
active for many years. In past seasons 
she has made many appearances as solo- 
ist with leading orchestras, notably the 
Boston and St. Louis,: and has_ been 
heard in concert and in oratorio through- 
out the country, singing in New York, 
Boston, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Hartford, New Haven, Springfield, 
Providence and many other cities. She 
has also sung at festivals in Albany and 
Worcester. Mrs. Burnham’s répertoire 
includes the standard oratorios, the prin- 
cipal operatic arias for contralto and 
many songs in English, German, French 
and Italian. She has made a specialty 
of folk-songs, being especially interested 
in the songs of the Negro. She has 
lately give a number of programs de- 
voted entirely to Negro music, beginning 
with a lullaby in the native African 
tongue. 


Ruth 


Durmashkin Pupils in Recital 


J. Everett Bardin, a pupil of M. V. 
Durmashkin, vocal teacher, appeared 
in recital at the East Side Y. M. C. A. on 
May 16, assisted by Sarah and Hene 
Durmashkin, pianists. Mr. Bardin has a 
tenor voice of excellent timbre and range, 
displaying good training and usage and 
interpretative ability. A large audience 
applauded his singing of an aria from 
“Martha,” “Caro mio ben” by Giordano, 
and songs by Wells, Godard and Bischoff. 
Sarah Durmashkin played effectively the 
Liszt Rhapsodie No. 6 and numbers by 
Rachmaninoff and Levine. Hene Dur- 
mashkin was heard in works by Mosz- 
kowski, Lack and Grodsky. Mina Cor- 
nish was the accompanist. E. R. 

Percy Hemus, was the assisting artist 
in the second concert of the Manor Club 
Choral of Pelham Manor, N. Y., Howard 
Barlow, conductor, on the evening of 
May 11. He was accompanied in two 
groups of songs by Gladys Craven. 





HONOR PROFESSOR BALDWIN 
AT 900TH ORGAN RECITAL 


Presented with New York City Flag and 
Gold Medal of Guilmant School 


Samuel A. Baldwin, organist and di- 
rector of music at the College of the City 
of New York, gave his 900th recital at 
that institution on the afternoon of May 
20, and in honor of the event a number 
of citizens delivered addresses and pre- 
sented him with the flag of the City of 
New York and the gold medal of the 
Guilmant Organ School. 

Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamber- 
lain, introduced by Dean Brownson of 
the College, announced that Mayor 
Hylan, recognizing the importance of the 
services rendered to the community by 
Professor Baldwin, had asked him to ar- 
range for the representation of the city 
on this occasion. 

Justice Charles L. Guy of the Supreme 
Court, who presented the city flag, paid 
a tribute to the zealous services of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, and also spoke highly of 
the work done by Mayor Hylan and Mr. 
Berolzheimer in encouraging the develop- 
ment of music. He warmly supported 
the project for the establishment of an 
art center in New York. 

Dr. William C. Carl, director of the 
Guilmant Organ School, pinned the gold 
medal upon Professor Baldwin’s coat 
and, in doing so, described his organ pro- 
grams as of the highest educational 
value. 

Albert Baum also conveyed the goou 
wishes of Professor Baldwin’s students. 

Included in the recital were excellent 
performances of Bach’s Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor, the Good Friday music 
from “Parsifal,’”’ César Franck’s Chorale, 
No. 3, in A Minor; the organist’s “Vis- 
ion,” written as a study for a Symphonic 
Rhapsody for an orchestra and the 
Adagio from Widor’s Sixth Symphony. 
The American Guild of Organists, the 
National Association of Organists and 
the faculty of the College were repre- 
sented in the large audience. 


Thuel Burnham Gives Fourth Musicale 


Thuel Burnham gave the fourth of his 
Sunday evening soirées in his Fifth Ave- 
nue studios on the evening of May 6, 
with the assistance of Lou Stowe, di- 
seuse. The affair was attended by more 
than 200 persons who applauded Mr. 
Burnham in a program of works by Cho- 
pin, Grieg, MacDowell, Borodine and 
Moussorgsky. Miss Stowe, accompanied 
at the piano by Fay Foster, was also 
well received .in two groups sung in 
costume, one a Russian group and the 
other by Miss Foster. On the afternoon 
of May 11, Harriet Sammet, a pupil of 
Mr. Burnham, who will make her public 
début next season, was heard in a pro- 
gram of numbers by Bach, Schumann, 
Chopin, Brahms and Debussy. She was 
assisted by Florence Kleppe, contralto, 
accompanied by Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine. 





Marie Mikova Assists Bakule Chorus 


Marie Mikova, pianist, has been on 
tour for the last five weeks as soloist 
with the Bakule Chorus of Prague. Her 
appearances met with praise from the 
critics and public in Carnegie Hall, New 


York; Washington, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Indianapolis, St. 
Joseph, Omaha, Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chi- 


cago, Cleveland, Syracuse and Boston. 
Besides her work as soloist, Miss Mikova 
acted as interpreter for Prof. Bakule in 
his lectures that formed a part of the 
concerts. 
Georgia MacMullen Sings in City Hall 
Georgia MacMullen, soprano, was solo- 
ist recently at a concert given in the 
Aldermanic Chamber in City Hall, dis- 
playing a fine lyric voice and dramatic 
expression in an aria from “Hérodiade” 
and a group of English songs. In the 
closing concert of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society Miss MacMullen sang with 
excellent effect a group of German and 
French songs. Miss MacMullen was 
highly successful in her recent New York 
recital, and is planning an active season 
in concert next fall. 


Roeder Presents Pupi's in Recital 

A season-end recital in which a half 
dozen excellent pianists were presented 
by Carl M. Roeder, New York teacher, 
was given in the MacDowell! Gallery on 


the evening of May 18. Two exceptio 

ally gifted pianists were Anna Klein a) 

Harriet Merber. Miss Klein ga 

artistic interpretations of Paderewski 
“Caprice apres Scarlatti,” Moszkowski 
“Zephyr” and Sternberg’s C Min 
Etude, and Miss Merber pleased wit 
her fine delivery of Bach’s Preludiw 
Stojowski’s “Prés du Ruisseau,” Sch) 
bert’s A Flat Impromptu and Burleigh’ 
“Cottontails.’ Therese Obermeier ws 
cordially received in works of Sain 
Saéns, Fauré and Paderewski. Clai: 
Friedmann won praise for her pianist 
gifts, disclosed in two Chopin prelude 
an E Minor Etude and Liszt’s Hungaria 
Rhapsody, No. 10. Ruth Nelson gay 
noteworthy interpretations of Liszt’ 
“Waldesrauschen,” Debussy’s “Jardi 
Sous la Pluie” and Chopin’s G Mino 
Ballade, and Evelyn H. Hunt closed th 
program with Schumann’s Novellette j 
E, Chopin-Liszt’s “My Joys” and Saint 
Saéns’ Valse Etude, all of which sh 
played admirably. There was a larg: 
audience. M. B. S. 


SHAW PUPILS IN OPERA 





Elizabeth Harrison Lauded in Presen 
tation of “Pirates of Penzance” 


Elizabeth Harrison, soprano, a _ pupi 
of W. Warren Shaw, was acclaimed by) 
a large audience when she sang th 
leading réle in the Savoy Opera Com 
pany’s presentation of “The Pirates of 
Penzance” at the Broad Street Theater, 
Philadelphia, on May 10. Miss Harrison 
displayed a full and mellow voice, evenly 
developed through the entire register 
and capable of fine dramatic effects. 
She was compelled to repeat the opening 
aria and also the final duet. The per- 
formance was repeated on May 11 and 
12. Edward Jacoby, also a pupil of Mr 
Shaw, was well received in one of the 
minor roles. 

Horace R. Hood, baritone, was one of 
the soloists in the presentation of Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” in _ the 
Harrisburg Music Festival. The fine 
texture and schooling of his voice won 
enthusiastic praise. Mr. Shaw will con- 
duct a summer session in voice teaching 
in his Carnegie Hall studios beginning 
July 2. 





Charlotte Lund Sings for Bacon Society 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by 
N. Val Peavey, pianist and baritone, 
gave another of her interesting “opera” 
evenings on May 16, this time at the 
National Arts Club under the auspices 
of the Bacon Society, of which Willard 
Parker is president. The program wa: 
not confined to a single work, as on other 
occasions, but included the _ principal! 
arias from several operas. There was 
the “Habanera” from “Carmen,” th¢ 
“Prayer” from “Tosca,” ‘“Depuis le 
jour” from “Louise,” “Un bel di” from 
“Butterfly” and, as a closing number, an 
aria from “Cavelleria Rusticana,” which 
brought forth cheers from the audience. 
Mme. Lund invariably aroused intense 
enthusiasm in her hearers through her 
ability to recreate the scene and project 
the proper mood of her song. Mr. 
Peavey shared with her the applause 
of the large audience, especially in the 
duet from “Thais,” which was repeated. 

E. McK. 





Corradetti Pupils Achieve Success 


Reports from Mexico City announce 
the success of Carmen Garcia-Cornejo, 
coloratura soprano, in a recent series of 
recitals. Miss Garcia-Cornejo is a pupil! 
of Ferruccio F. Corradetti, and appeared 
in opera in Mexico in the last season. 
Max Lippman, also a pupil of Mr. Corra- 
detti, recently sang the réle of David 
in “Meistersinger” in Berlin with no 
table success. David Silva, baritone, is 
appearing in concert in Mexico. Gladice 
Morisson was soloist at a concert at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York, recently; George 
Magis, tenor, appeared in recital at the 
West Side Y. M. H. A.; Valeriano Gil 
tenor, gave a program before the Italian 
Masonic Lodge, and Mrs. Bessie Perry 
lisher, soprano, has been broadcastiny 
trom the Newark Station. 





Synthetic Guild Presents Pupils 


The Synthetic Guild presented a num 
ber of youthful students of the Syn- 
thetic Method for the Pianoforte at th« 
MacDowell Gallery on the afternoon of 
May 12. Those heard were Katherine 
Shepard, Charlotte Kyle, Dorothy Fried- 
man, Alberta Becker, Hope Hildreth 
Catherine Swink, Mary St. John, Sylvia 
Gelb, Mary McGraw, Eleanor Tipper, 
Eleanor Stueckle, Rhoda Filler, Jane Mc- 
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raw, Amy Aspegren, Virginia Gale, 
rancis Merkl, May Willi, Herbert 
hwabe, Benjamin Nields, John Didee, 
teatrice Riesberg, Margot Worsall, 
Jarion Wheelock, Sally McKeen, Elea- 
vr Kruskopf, Barbara Wheelock and 
iarion Lloyd. 


GUILMANT ALUMNI MEET 





jormer Graduates Hold Reunion—Plans 
for Annual Commencement 


The final reunion of the Alumni Asso- 

ation of the Guilmant Organ School, 
William C. Carl, director, for the present 
season was held in the Chelsea Presby- 
terian Church on the evening of May 15. 
Interesting features of the program were 
a group of songs by George Fleming 
Houston, baritone soloist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and a short talk by 
Dr. Carl. 

The twenty-second annual commence- 
ment of the Guilmant School will be held 
in the First Presbyterian Church on the 
evening of May 28, the program to be 
included as one of the musical events in 
the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of 
Greater New York. Charles Hart, tenor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, will be 
the assisting artist, the remainder of the 
program being given by members of the 
yraduating class. The final examinations 
before the examining board, Samuel A. 
Baldwin and Clarence Dickinson, were 
held this week. 





Inkowa Glee Club Gives Novel Program 
The annual program of the Inkowa 
Glee Club, Ross David, conductor, was 
given in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on May 14. A series of tableaux 
chantant provided a unique feature, and 
several soloists from Mr. David’s studio 
were warmly applauded. Catherine Izer 
sang an aria from “Andrea Chenier” 
with dramatic quality and Mostyn Jones 
gave a spirited performance of a Welsh 
air. Priscilla Baynes displayed a well- 
trained coloratura in the Waltz Song 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” Emily Sher- 
wood sang a Russian hymn arranged by 
Stevenson and Mary Rowe Davis showed 
high vocal attainments and admirable 
stage presence in songs by Rasbach and 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. David. Jane Condit 
sang “The Ring and the Nightingale” by 
timsky-Korsakoff and Marjorie S. Nash 
“The Waters of Minnetonka” by Lieu- 
rance. The club, composed of forty fe- 
male voices, displayed precision and ex- 
cellent shading in numbers by Bliss, 
Forsyth, Deems Taylor and Mrs. David. 
Pauline Hurban gave much pleasure 
with a group of Bohemian folk-songs. 
Mrs. David was at the piano for the 
chorus and the soloists. o. 





Junior Singers Present Operetta 


The Junior Opera Company, Abraham 
W. Binder, director, presented “Joseph” 
a Jewish operetta for children by Mr. 
Binder, at the Y. M. H. A. on the evening 
of May 6. The production, which was 
given under the direction of Myron E. 
Sattler, numbered a cast of sixty chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and fifteen 
years, the principal roles being played 
by Sylvia Binder, Fannie Pescowitz 
Henry Bash, Jack Binder and Walter 
Pezaro. 


Musicale for Women’s Philharmonic 


The members of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society, Mrs. Leila Cannes, 
president, were entertained at a musicale 
tea in honor of its twenty-fifth season 
by Mrs. Edmund Bronx Southwick on 
the afternoon of May 5. A program of 
inusual interest was given by Ethel 
Grow, contralto; Lillian Croxton, so- 
rano; Georgia MacMullen, soprano; 
lice Bergen, soprano; and Jane Cath- 
cart, pianist. 


Parnassus Club Gives Annual Program 


The annual program of the Parnassus 
(lub was given before the entire mem- 
rship and a large number of guests 
n May 5 under the direction of Florence 
Maemillen. Alice Starky, a pianist of 
uch charm and ability, played Strauss’ 
“Blue Danube” Waltz; Mary Dell Dow- 
an, sonrano, sang numbers by Del! 
\cqua and Chaminade; Katherine 
immel gave a group of songs by Grieg, 
id others taking part were Thelma 


Kramer, Jessie Pedrick, Hortense Rag- 
land, Mary Chainey, Anicka Nemeth, 
Pearl Burford, Grace Becker, Marye 
Berne, Ethel Nolds, Jane Krohn, Katha- 
rine Metcalf and Violet Haworth. 





Harriet Ware Plays in Plainfield 


Harriet Ware, composer-pianist, as- 
sisted by her pupil, Zanetta Manilla, so- 
prano, and Ruth Jones, violinist, were 
heard in a recital before the members of 
the Plainfield Music Club on the evening 
of May 11. In addition to the Bruch 
Violin Concerto in G Minor and numbers 
by Brahms, Laparra, Sarasate and oth- 
ers, the program included songs and 
piano numbers by Miss Ware, among 
which were “Iris,” “The Call of Radha,” 
“Hindoo Slumber Song,” “Stars” and a 
group of piano solos. Miss Manilla has 
also been heard in New York recently, 
having sung twice at the Evening Mail 
concerts. Besides appearing frequently 
in concert, Miss Ware is at work on an 
opera which will be completed soon. 





Swedish Society Sponsors Program 


Josef Toft, violinist, and Erik Leidzén, 
composer-pianist, assisted by Lillian 
Gustafson, soprano, gave a recital in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
afternoon of May 13. The program in- 
cluded Grieg’s Sonata for Violin and 
Piano in F, a group of piano numbers 
by Mr. Leidzén, songs by Lieurance, 
Brewer, Kriens and Thrane, and violin 
and piano numbers by other composers. 
The concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the St. Eric Society, whose pur- 
pose is to further the advancement of 
Swedish art, music and literature. 





To Give Four Operas at Lexington 


A series of four operatic performances 
for the benefit of the Italian Hospital 
will be given under the direction of An- 
thony Bagarozy at the Lexington Opera 
House, beginning on May 27, when the 
opera will be “Gioconda.” “La Forza 
del Destino” will be given on May 30, 
followed by performances of “Aida” on 
June 2 and “Othello” on June 3. Among 
the principals will be Manuel Salazar, 
tenor; Maria Louisa Escobar, soprano; 
Dorothea’ Pilzer, mezzo-soprano, and 
Joseph Royer, baritone. 





Myra Hess Sight-seeing in America 


Myra Hess, who made her final ap- 
pearance of the season in New York at 
the last Beethoven Association concert, 
is sight-seeing in America before she 
leaves for Europe. Miss Hess will be 
busy fulfilling concert engagements 
abroad during the summer and will re- 
turn to America in the middle of Sep- 
tember. Her first New York recital is 
scheduled for October. She will sail 
from Quebec, Canada, on May 29. 


Hodgson Pupil in Recital 


Rose Inness Hartley, a pupil of Leslie 
Hodgson, recently gave a _ highly suc- 
cessful studio recital at which her play- 
ing of an exacting program demon- 
strated the noteworthy progress she has 
made this season. The program includ- 
ed Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 8la, Schu- 
mann’s “Papillons” and compositions by 
Weber, Chopin and MacDowell. 


Pupils of Marguerite Potter Heard 


Voice pupils of Marguerite Potter 
appeared in recital in her Carnegie Hal] 
studio on April 26, those taking part be- 
ing Helen Barthel, Lillian Markowitz, 
Arthur Narvesen, Svea Moberg, Elsie 
Schmuderer, Elizabeth Ingalls, Helene 
Krueger and Joseph Lippmann. The 
program included duets, trios and solo 
groups. Helen Murphy played the ac- 
companiments. 


Eloise Helbig Gives Piano Recital 

Adele Margulies presented her pupil, 
Eloise Helbig, in a piano recital in her 
studio in West Fifty-seventh Street on 
the afternoon of May 13. The pianist 
displayed the results of careful training 
in a program that included Mozart’s 
Sonata in A, a group of numbers by 
Mendelssohn and works by Debussy, 
Palmgren, Cyril Scott and Chopin. 

Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, gave a 
program before the National Conference 
of Social Workers in Washington on the 
evening of May 13. Her program con- 
sisted of Jewish Folk Songs, of which 
she has made a specialty. 


Clementine de Vere Sapio has resigned 
from the National Opera Club, of which 
she has been first vice-president since its 
organization. 


NEW YORK’S SILVER JUBILEE 





People’s Chorus to Celebrate Event— 
Free Municipal Concerts Planned 


New York City’s Silver Jubilee will be 
the occasion for a large number of spe- 
cial concerts by various organizations. 
One of the most important concerts on 
the opening day of the celebration will 
be the memorial concert of the People’s 
Chorus, L. Camilieri, conductor, in the 
Town Hall on the evening of May 28. 


Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw will be the. 


guest of honor and will deliver a short 
address. The advanced unit of the 
chorus will be assisted in its program by 
Margaret Northrup, soprano, and Rubi 
Davis, violinist. 

Among the free municipal concerts ar- 
ranged by Mayor Hylan and Chamber- 
lain Berolzheimer is one which will be 
given in Aeolian Hall under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Witherspoon, a member 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Music, on 
the evening of May 31. The artists will 
be Florence Hinkle, soprano; Merle 
Aleock, contralto; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and Sigismund Stojowski, pianist. 
Tickets for this concert may be had by 
addressing the City Chamberlain at the 
Municipal Building or at the -Aeolian 
Hall box office. , 





“Trovatore” Sung at Capitol 


Mr. Rothafel resumed his series of 
operatic “impressions” at the Capito! 
Theater this week, presenting scenes 
from “Trovatore” with Elsa Stralia, Mr. 
Drefel, Mr. Jagel, Mr. La Salle and Miss 
Pilzer enacting the leading roéles. An- 


other soloist of the week was Frederic 
Fradkin, violinist, formerly  concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony and 
more recently occupying the same chair 
in the Capitol Orchestra. The dance fea- 
ture was “In a Clock Store,” given by 
Mlle. Gambarelli. 





Harold Morris’ Trio Chosen for Hearing 
at Salzburg Festival 

Harold Morris’ Trio for Piano, Violin 
and ’Cello has been chosen by the com- 
mittee of the International Society of 
Contemporary Music as one of the five 
works which will be sent to Europe to 
represent American composers at the 
Salzburg Festival this summer. The 
committee there may designate one or 
probably all five of the works for per- 
formance. Other American composers 
whose works have been chosen are Loef- 
fler, Griffes, Gruenberg and Whithorne. 
Mr. Morris will be one of the artists at 
the Buffalo Festival on May 29. 





Pupils of Vet Music School Play 


The Vet School of Music, Chirles M. 
Vet, director, gave a concert of piano 
and violin music at the school on the 
evening of May 5. Among those who 
showed noteworthy talent were James 
S. Lamb, Blanche Ball and J. Armen, 
violinists, and Henry Letwin and Edna 
Saulfrank, pianists. 


Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang before 
1,800 boys at the Catholic Protectory in 
the Bronx recently. 
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Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld 
CHICAGO, May 21.—Dr. Florenz Zieg- 
feld, president emeritus of the Chicago 
Musical College, of which he was the 
founder, and father of Florenz Ziegfeld, 
theatrical producer of New York, died at 
his home here yesterday in his eighty- 


third year. Dr. Ziegfeld was born in 
Jever, Oldenburg, Germany, June 10, 
1841. He began the study of music in 


his sixth year and when only sixteen 
was graduated from the Leipzig Con- 
servatory, where he had been a pupil of 
Moscheles, Wenzel, Pappritz, Richter, 
Planitz and David. He came to the 
United States in 1863 and settled in Chi- 
cago, and in 1867, with the assistance of 
Marshall Field and other capitalists, es- 
tablished the Chicago Musical College. 
He was the first president of the institu- 
tion and held the office for nearly fifty 
years. At the time of the Peace Jubilee 
in Boston in 1872 Dr. Ziegfeld brought 
the state and court bands from France, 
iMngland and Germany to take part in 
the celebration. He was also chairman 
of the board of judges of the musical ex- 
hibit at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 1893. Dr. Ziegfeld 
organized the Second Infantry Regiment 
of the Illinois National Guard and was 
its first colonel. Governor Lowden ap- 
pointed him brigadier-general in 1921. 
He was created an officer of the Legion 
d’Honneur in 1903 in recognition of his 
work for French music, and was also 
holder of a gold medal and diploma from 
the Academy of Arts and Letters of 
Florence, Italy. He is survived by his 
wife, who was Rosalie de Hez, a French- 
woman, whom he married in 1865; his 


two sons, Florenz and W. K. Ziegfeld, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Willis E. Buhl of 
Detroit. 


Charles H. Workman 


LONDON, May 16.—Word has been re- 
ceived here of the death at sea just out 
of Hong Kong of Charles H. Workman, 
the well-known light opera singer, on a 
steamer conveying the Gilbert & Sullivan 
Opera Company back to Australia from 
a tour of India and the Far East. Mr. 
Workman would have been fifty years 
old on May 5. He had been a Savoyard 
from his first appearance on the stage, 
in 1894, until 1909, and took part in 
every Gilbert & Sullivan opera excepting 
“Ruddigore.” Mr. Workman was born 
at Bootle in Lancashire in 18738, and 
began his vocal studies with his brother 
A. E. Workman of Liverpool. His thea- 
trical ambitions were discouraged by his 
parents, but he was allowed to try his 
luck on the stage in the hope of curing 
him. He made his début at the Memo- 
rial Theater in Stratford on Avon in 
1894, as Calynx in “Utopia Limited.” 
He became a member of the Savoy com- 
pany the next season, playing in “After 
All” and as Ben Hashbaz in “The Grand 
Duke.” He assumed the management of 
the Savoy in 1909-1910, producing “The 
Mountaineers,” “Fallen Fairies” and 
“Two Merry Monarchs.” Jack Point in 
“Yeomen of the Guard” and Koko in 
“The Mikado” were his best réles. Apart 
from Savoy operas, Mr. Workman was 
best known in “The Girl in the Taxi,” 
“The Chocolate Soldier,” and “Chu Chin 
Chow.” Mr. Workman’s wife died last 
year in Calcutta. He leaves a young 
son, who has appeared on the stage in 
Australia. 


Joseph Sykora 


Joseph Sykora, father of Bogumil 
Sykora, ’cellist, died recently at Uzhorod, 
Czechoslovakia, in his seventy-second 
year. Mr. Sykora was a_ well-known 
cornetist and was at one-time conductor 
of the band of a crack regiment in the 
Russian Army. He also composed a 
quantity of music for military band and 
for orchestra. He served in the Russian 
Army in the late war and during the 
Bolshevik revolution escaped to Uzhorod 
after many privations, and finally died 
as the result of his wounds. Although 
he had been a Russian officer, the Czecho- 
slovakian Government sent a guard of 
honor to his funeral in recognition of 
his achievements in the artistic world. 





George W. Tew 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., May 19.—George 
W. Tew, father of H. Whitney Tew, New 
York teacher of singing, died recently at 
his winter home in Daytona, Fla., at 
the age of ninety-one. Interment was in 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Yeatman Griffith to Conduct Master Classes 


in Los ‘Angeles and in Portland, Oregon 
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NOTEWORTHY event is to take 

place in the interesting career of 
Yeatman Griffith. The distinguished 
American master of vocal pedagogy is to 
conduct master classes in the Far West 
this summer for the first time. 

At the behest of representative vocal 
teachers and many students in Los 
Angeles and in Portland, Ore., Mr. Grif- 
fith will exemplify his method before 
master classes in both of these cities, 
in collaboration with his wife, of course, 
who has been his constant coaching and 
teaching colleague. 

The Yeatman Griffiths, it might be 
said in passing, are pioneers in the 
master class idea—now a firmly im- 
planted fixture in America’s pleasant 
summer stretch. Yeatman Griffith estab- 
lished summer master classes in London 
in 1912, and when the war happened his 
vocal disciples, like his European repu- 
tation, followed him to New York. 
The American who compelled this 
strange hegira—the passage of pupils 
from Europe to America—thenceforth 
was obliged to relinquish all other ar- 
tistic interests in order to attend to this 
loyal following. The Griffiths had given 
joint recitals over Europe in Henschel 
style and with similar success, but the 
potency of their teaching spelled the 
doom of this touring. But all this is 
reminiscent—we must return to the 
present and the imminent journey of 
the couple. 

In Los Angeles the Griffiths will fol- 
low the arrangements made by the great 
Western managerial virtuoso, L. E. Be- 
hymer, in co-operation with the teachers 
and others who have so long importuned 
the American maestro to serve that part 
of the continent. These details include 
the holding of a special class for teachers 
in Los Angeles from July 2 to Aug. 11, 
a total of twenty-five lessons within six 
weeks. Another class will be held for 
the benefit of the students, and a sup- 
plementary course of private instruction 
is scheduled for artists, teachers and 
students. 


No Auditors in Classes 


Yeatman Griffith insists rigorously on 
adhering to -the spirit of the master 
class idea, and to this end he will not 
permit the disturbing presence of audi- 
tors at his séances. After their Los 
Angeles sessions, the Yeatman Griffiths 
will betake themselves to Portland, Ore., 
where another expectant group of 
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The Whispering Gallery 


HE AUTUMN will bring another, and 

very distinguished, Auer student to 
America’s shores. The master of Hei- 
fetz and Elman is said to have described 
Cecilia Hansen as “the most gifted 
woman violinist who ever had studied 
with him.” Miss Hansen, who was born 
in Finland, was a fellow-student of Hei- 
fetz and Seidel in Auer’s class in 1914. 
She is exceedingly popular in Russia, 
and her Berlin début, in the winter of 
1922, immediately established her repu- 
tation on the Continent. Miss Hansen 
will begin her first American tour next 
October, under the Wolfsohn manage- 
ment. 





* * * 


ANOTHER INTERESTING EVENT 
which the new season holds in store is 
the first visit of the Swedish Ballet. This 
fine ensemble is a favorite with the 
Parisian public and is popular as well 
in Vienna and the large cities of the 
North. Its art has nothing in common 


























A New Study of Yeatman Griffith 


teachers and students are awaiting their 
tutelage. The Portland classes will be 
heid from Aug. 15 to Sept. 12. 

_As always, Mr. Griffith will illustrate 
his theorem that “Causation, not effect 
should be the fundamental basis of 
teaching.” He still holds to the convic- 
tion that the only possible test of a 
method is the result—and, of course, we 
all know that the “products” of his 


with the conventional, but is described as 
being an adaptation of the principles 
underlying the ballet of M. Diaghileff. 

a 

AMERICA, ON ITS PART, occasion- 

ally reciprocates the compliment by send- 
ing one of its distinguished artists to 
Europe. Merle Alcock, contralto, who 
lately joined Mr. Gatti’s forces, will be 
heard in the older world for the first 
time this summer, singing in opera. 

* * *K 


IT IS POSSIBLE that Albert Coates 
may not come here next season. The 
English conductor is in great demand in 
London and on the Continent, and his 
many engagements may prevent his ap- 
pearance as guest leader with the New 
York Symphony. THE FLANEUR. 





New England Winners in Federation 
Contests Announced 


Boston, May 19.—The winners of the 
New England District contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
were: Piano, Ethel Hutchinson, pupil of 
Heinrich Gebhard; violin, Marjorie Pos- 
selt, pupil of Emanuel Ondricek. Both 
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studios include such artists as Florence 
Macbeth, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Elsa 
Stralia and Lenora Sparkes. 

During the absence of the Yeatman 
Griffiths on the coast, the New York 
studio will be in the hands of their com- 


petent assistant teachers, Euphemia 
Blunt and Harry Colin Thorpe until 
Aug. 6. The Griffiths will return to 


New York on Oct. 1. 
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are eligible to take part in the national 
contest in Asheville, N. C., in June. The 
contest was under the charge of Mary 
G. Reed. Following the contest, repre- 
sentatives of the New England clubs met 
at luncheon at the Copley-Plaza. Mrs. 
F. C. Milliken, district president, pre- 
sided. John O’Shea, supervisor of music 
in the Boston schools; Margaret Pierce, 
supervisor of music in Arlington; Helen 
Leavitt and Stetson Humphrey, director 
of the Boston Music School Settlement, 
delivered addresses, and a concert was 
given by Margaret R. Martin, Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Kimball, Mildred Redley, Vivian 
Laighton, Ruth Whipple, Grace Allen 
Grant, Ruth Daniels, Irene Crane, Susan 
Williams, Ariel Perry, Myrtle A. Brown 
and Louise Seymour, piano. 
HENRY LEVINE. 


MANY ARTISTS SAIL FOR 
WORK AND PLAY ABRO:) 





Outgoing Liners Have Aboard Nota’), 
Musicians Seeking Rest and Other 
Fields of Activity 


Ignace J. Paderewski and M1 
Paderewska were among the notable 1 
sicians who sailed recently for Eur 
The distinguished pianist-diplomat \ 
aboard the Belgenland, which sailed 
May 16. John Alden Carpenter, M 
Carpenter and their daughter, were a 
on the Belgenland. Ernest Davis, ten 
sailed the same day on the Pittsburs 
the Paris took Georgette Leblanc a 
the Conte Rosso had aboard Mrs. fF 
ward de Coppet, Giulio Setti, chorusm: 
ter at the Metropolitan, and Rosa Rai. : 
and Giacomo Rimini of the Chicago Civ « 
Opera Association. The following da., 
aboard the Hansa, were Franz Listema). 
’cellist and orchestral manager of t 
American Orchestral Society, and 
brother, Paul Listeman, violinist. M 
dred Dilling, harpist, left the previo 
week with several of her pupils. 

Renato Zanelli, baritone of the Met: 
politan, left on the Santa Ana on M: 
18 for operatic engagements and co 
certs in South America. 

On May 19, aboard the Olympic, we: 
Max Reinhardt, German producer; Wi! 
ter Watts, American composer, to whom 
has just been awarded the Pulitzer tra 
eling fellowship in music; Mario Chan 
lee and Edward Johnson, tenors of th 
Metropolitan. Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, 
also of the Metropolitan, was on th 
Celtic. The George Washington took a 
number of well-known musical artists to 
European shores. These included Edna 
Thomas, mezzo-contralto; Titta Ruffo, 
baritone of the Metropolitan; Mme. Ma- 
rina D’Agostino; Theodore Lattermann, 
Reinhold Pasch, Robert Hutt and Richard 
J. C. Schnier, all of the Wagner Opera 
Company. 


VOTE $40,000 FOR CONCERTS 





Philadelphia Council Increases Appropri- 
ation for Summer Music 


PHILADELPHIA, May 19.—The City 
Council, at yesterday’s meeting, voted an 
appropriation of $40,000 for a series of 
symphony concerts during the summer 
at Lemon Hill, in Fairmount Park. 
There will be nightly concerts for eight 
weeks. When the attention of the Coun- 
cil was called to the necessity of quick 
action, in order to obtain members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra before they made 
other summer plans, the finance commit- 
tee expedited its approval and the ordi- 
nance was quickly passed. The concerts, 
given for the first time last year, with 
Henry Hadley and Thaddeus Rich as con- 
ductors, were highly successful. Last 
year’s appropriation was $35,000, of 
which $5,000 had to be expended in put- 
ting the bandstand in shape. The addi- 
tional funds this year will enable the 
assembling of a larger orchestra and the 
securing of more soloists. 

W. R. MurRPHY. 
Estate of Charles H. Steinway Valued at 
$638,000 


In an accounting filed last week of the 
estate of Charles H. Steinway, who died 
Oct. 30, 1919, the estate of the former 
president of Steinway & Sons was valued 
at $638,000. Under his will the estate 
was left in trust, the income from one- 
third going to his widow, Marie A. Stein- 
way of Altadena, Cal., and the incom 
from another third to a daughter, Mari 
L. M. Batchelor of New York City. Th 
remaining one-third is left in trust for : 
son, Charles F. Steinway. 











finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 








WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA 
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